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ORK, though only a place of me- 
Y dium size and population, ranks 

as the second city in England. Its 
lord as a civic dignitary comes 
next to the lord mayor of London, while 
its archbishop in his own province of the 
six northern counties is entitled to prece- 
dence of everybody except the reigning 


mayor 


sovereign and his heir apparent. 

The city itself is particularly interest- 
ing, probably the most so of any of the 
old English cities; for though it lacks 
the which distinguish Chester, 
and its ancient walls are not entirely 
complete, its objects of interest, taken 
over 


“rows” 


collectively, preponderate largely 
those of any of: its rivals. 
Foremost in order is the great Minster, 
a building notable for the grandeur and 
harmony of its proportions rather than 
for any special beauty of detail. The 
absence of the latter is to some extent 
due to destructive fires which occurred in 
the 1829 and 1840, and menaced 
the safety, not only of the building itself 
but of a mass of small property at that 
time adjacent to it. The first of these 
was the work of an incendiary named 
Jonathan Martin, whose mind had be- 
unbalanced. He of 
education, and on the day of his esca- 
pade had lunched with my maternal 
grandfather, the Rev. James ‘Mort, to 
whom he had brought a letter of intro- 


years 


come was a& man 
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duction, and to whom he showed no sign 
of the aberration which possessed him. 
He appears to have gone direct from 
my grandfather’s house to the Minster, 
where he concealed himself till the doors 
were locked for the night. - Then he 
seems to have collected combustibles in 
the form of books, manuscripts, loose 
woodwork, and the Minster of 
oil and‘ fuel, piling them against the 
woodwork of the choir, and when they 
were well alight making his escape by 


stores 


jumping through one of the stained 
windows. 
Strangely enough, he reached terra 


firma unhurt, though the drop was a 
considerable one, but he was afterwards 
caught and committed to a lunatic asy- 
lum. The damage caused by his pro- 
ceedings cost £60,000 to repair. The 
second fire, which originated in the south- 
west tower, was purely accidental, but it 
spread to the nave, destroying the 
groined roof and doing further material 
damage. 

A. short to the of the 
Minster, adjoining the the 
spacious grounds of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society, bounded on the farther 
side by part of the old Roman walls, 
including the curious thirteen-sided mul- 
tangular tower. The grounds contain, 
in addition to several modern buildings, 
the fine ruins of St. Leonard’s Hospital 


distance west 
river, lie 


rk 


(founded King Stephen) and the 
still more beautiful ones of St. Mary’s 
Abbey... The portions which remain .of 
the great abbey church show it to have 
been a magnificent building. The guest 
hall of the abbey, a little distance away, 


by 


is now used as a museum of antiquity. 
At about the same distance from the 
Minster, in a narrow street leading down 
to the river, is the ancient Guildhall, a 
fifteenth century .building divided into 
nave and aisles by two rows of octagonal 
wooden pillars. Its chief point of inter- 
est is in the (modern) stained glass of 
its windows, the gift of various donors 
and depicting events in the history of 
the city. A little way east of it are 
near together St. Sampson’s 
square, with its old market-places, one 
at each end, the ancient Church of St. 
Michael’s-le-Belfry (in whose register is 
contained the baptism of Guy Fawkes), 
the drapers’ shop once occupied by Hud- 
son, the railway king, and in Petersgate 
a number of very quaint old gabled 
houses. A little more to the southeast is 
the fine hospital of the Guild of St. 
Anthony, the largest of the many old 
guilds of the city, and now converted into 
the Bluecoat School. . Before its altera- 
tion for that purpose the great hall of 
the hospital closely resembled the Guild- 
hall, and the two were probably designed 
by the same architect. The oak pillars 


grouped 


, 


shire.- 
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in both cases are nearly black with age. 
In and about this district and between 
it and the city walls are many ancient 
churches with almost priceless stained 
glass, and many quaint old houses, par- 
ticularly those of “The Shambles” the 
projecting portions of which almost meet 
overhead. 

In Fossegate, nearer the Castle, is the 
Merchants’ Hall, a building even older 
than that of the guild of St. Anthony. 
Unlike the latter, it is still the property 
of the 
Adventurers’ Company, one of the only 
two ancient guilds still surviving in 
York. Externally, the ancient building 
presents a rather woebegone appearance, 


original owners, the Merchant 


but internally it is well preserved and 
contains two large halls and the chapel 
of the guild; the latter added to in 1411, 
and still used on three or four state oc- 
casions each The upper hall, in 
which the meetings of the guild are held, 
has on its walls a unique collection of 


year. 


paintings, the immemorial custom being 
for each governor on relinquishing of- 
fice to present a picture relating in some 
way to the old city. 

In St. George’s Churchyard,. beyond 
the Castle, lie the bones of the redoubted 
highwayman, Dick Turpin, the story of 
whose famous ride on Black Bess from 
London to York, leaping a closed toll- 
route, formed one of. the 


gate en 
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“classics” of our youthful days. Across 
the river, but within the city walls, are 
a group of six very old churches which, 
with the exception of Micklegate Bar, 
form the only important objects of in- 
terest remaining on that side of the 
Ouse. 

Two of these churches, those of St. 
Mary Junior and St. Martin, have towers 
built principally of Roman tiles. St. 
Martin’s, amongst other stained windows, 
has one of the patron saint sharing his 
cloak with a beggar. But a far more 
noted stained window is that in All 
Saints, illustrative of the probable events 
of the last few days of the world. The 
pictured scenes are accompanied by 
rhyming extracts from a fourteenth cen- 
tury poem, “The Pryk of Conscience”; 
while depicted in the side tracery are St. 
Peter welcoming the righteous to Heaven, 
and Beelzebub receiving the wicked into 
his own place. 

York Castle, the scene of so many his- 
torical episodes, adjoins the city walls at 
the opposite end to that occupied by the 
ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey. It presents 
a very imposing appearance as viewed 
from across the river, but the interior is 
a little disappointing, so much of its 
large space being occupied by prisons 
and law courts. Indeed, almost all that 
is really worth seeing of the older por- 
tion is the big and formidable Clifford’s 
Tower. 

The eastern boundary of the Castle is 
the river Fosse, a tributary of the main 
river, which it joins a few hundred yards 
farther along. Old records relate that, 
in order to add to the defense of the 
Castle, the Norman conquerors put a 
strong dam across the Fosse, thus deep- 
ening both the stream itself and the Cas- 
tle ditch. This, we are told, destroyed 
“two quite new mills worth twenty shill- 
ings a year.” Strange to say, York, with 
its crowd of ancient buildings, does not 
now possess a single corn mill which may 
be termed old, much less ancient. 

The city walls, though not entirely 
complete,—for there are a few gaps of 
greater or less length on the eastern 
side,—have, as far as they go, certain ad- 
vantages over those of Chester. For one 
thing, the Yorkshire limestone of which 
they are built bleaches and hardens with 





Fittleworth Mill, Yorkshire 


exposure, so that there is none of that 
crumbling and shelling to which sand- 
stone is subject, and which leads to ex- 
pensive repairs and patchiness of ap- 
pearance. At York, again, the sameness 
of the line of wall is broken more fre- 
quently by gateways; and these are so 
diversified in architecture and of such 
impressive appearance as to reduce those 
of Chester to commonplaceness by com- 
parison. The entire circumference of 
the walls on both sides of the river is 
about two and a half miles, and in this 
there are six old “bars” as the gateways 
are called in York. For in York, as in 
certain other old cities, the term “gate” 
is the equivalent of the modern “street,” 
and may form part of the name of an 





ancient road or alley, no matter whether 
such may or may not have ever had a 
gateway in connection with it. 

The old bars of York are six in num- 
ber; five being situated in the main part 
of the walls, and one, Micklegate bar, in 
the smaller portion across the river. For- 
merly the four largest possessed barbi- 
cans,—fortified extensions for some 50 
to 80 feet beyond the gateway itself,— 
but these with one exception, that of 
Walmgate bar, were removed about a 
hundred years ago to facilitate traffic. 
The retention of its barbican and gates 
would undoubtedly make Walmgate the 
first of the great bars to be visited by 
strangers, but for the double fact that it 
architecturally 


is not. as striking as 
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either of the other four, and is. situated 
much farther from most centers of in- 
terest. Archzologists are agreed.in pro- 
claiming Monks bar to be the finest in 
York, and second to none in the King- 
dom. It is situated not far from the 
Minster, and is square, with two turrets 
on which stand big statues of men in the 
act of hurling down stones on would-be 
aggressors, 

But to the ordinary visitor Micklegate 
bar is in some respects more impressive 
in appearance than Monks bar, as well 
as being much more interesting from its 
associations. For centuries it was known 
as “The Traitors’ Gate,” inasmuch as, on 
poles attached to it, were placed the 
heads of persons executed for treason— 
real or imaginary. Chief among these 
were Richard, Duke of York, whose 
claim to the throne occupied by that 
wife-ridden monarch, Henry VI, initialed 
the “Wars of the Roses.” His head, 
crowned in derision with a paper crown, 
was carried to York after his death at 
the battle of Wakefield; and was by or- 
der of Queen Margaret placed, with the 
heads of his chief supporters, on Mickle- 
gate bar; with their faces toward the 
city, so that they could survey at leisure 
the place they had hoped to capture. 
This pleasantry proved rather an un- 
fortunate one for some of those con- 
cerned with it, for when, a year later, 
the tables were turned, and Edward of 
York entered the city with his victorious 
army, he at once ordered the three heads 
to be replaced by those of prominent 
Lancastrians, “lest the bar would look 
unfurnished.” 

So much for the city of York. The big 
county of which it is the capital is in 
most respects a complete contrast to it. 
It is essentially a business county, and 
its large towns, the centers of the woolen 
and cutlery industries, are as up to date 
as if they were ruled by denizens of the 


(Continued on page 189.) 
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in the right way. 





“was dae here t’other day cryin’ and 
carryin’ on because of what he'd 
read in the paper about a world 

shortage of wheat. 

I, between his sobs, ‘y’know 
it ain’t that God Almighty has 
¥made too little sun to shine an’ 
~ =< too little rain to fall that brings on 
all this trouble about feedin’ the nations; 
¥ it’s cilia’ but the dang orneriness of men that’s 
got things all snarled up so we ain’t usin’ the Lord’s blessin’s 
Instead of wailin’ about what He ain’t 
did you'd oughter be cussin’ about what we ain’t doin’. 


‘Lit,’ says 


9999 








RETURN OF THE ONCE ABUSED 

Trading in wheat futures on the grain 
exchanges of the United States was sus- 
pended in May, 1917; from that time to 
this there have been no such transactions. 
Tomorrow, July 15, 1920, almost six years 
since the beginning of the World War, 
and nearly two years after its close, fu- 
ture trading in wheat will once more be 
resumed in American markets. 

If one were disposed to review trade 
history, that for the period during which 
trading in wheat was suspended 
found the most stirring, the 
some of its 


future 
would be 
interesting 
the most saddening in all the 


most and, in 
aspects, 
record of the for when it is re- 
called, it 
from the course of events the personal 
and human element that entered into 
them, and not to remember the sorrows, 
anxieties and losses, and those now no 
service 


years; 
is impossible to disassociate 


longer among the living whose 
contributed so greatly to the solution of 
the great problems that were courageous- 
ly met and successfully overcome during 
this period. 

It is not well, however, to dwell over- 
much upon this theme; an industry must 
look forward and not back if it is to per- 
its duty; but, while the milling 
of America may well congratu- 
late itself on the manner in which it met 
the unprecedented occurrences of the 
past six years, and on its emergence from 
the dangers of war and government con- 
trol, it should always hold in grateful 
remembrance those who so devotedly and 
unselfishly gave themselves to its service, 
and especially those of the number who 
did not survive to see the return of in- 
dependent control of the industry. 

So long has it been since future trad- 
ing in wheat was permitted that its re- 
sumption comes as a novel experience to 
some, and as the return of an old- 
fashioned business method to many. It 
marks, as nothing else can, the return 
of normal processes and the beginning of 
the old-time relation between supply and 
demand, which has been arbitrarily dis- 
rupted by war’s imperative necessities. 


form 
trade 


Certain limitations, to prevent possible 
excesses of speculation, are of course 
necessary in this resumption of future 
trading, but it is safe to say that the 
exchanges will be able through their own 
self-governing regulations wisely to con- 


trol the situation, and no interference on 
the part of the government will be found 
necessary in order to protect the con- 
suming public. 

Many years ago the theory was ad- 
vanced that trading in wheat futures en- 
couraged speculation to the detriment of 
the public interest, and legislation was 
proposed to put a stop to it. “Grain- 
gambling” it was called, and, of course, 
to a certain extent it afforded opportu- 
nity for the gambler, and on occasion he 
employed it to disturb and distort the 
legitimate situation. 

On the other hand, it was the means 
of stabilizing values and protecting legiti- 
mate industry from excessive fluctua- 
tions in the price of the raw material. 
In consequence, it was possible to operate 
on a narrower margin of profit, and the 
public was thereby benefited. 

The experience of the war period has, 
most effectually and for all time, dis- 
posed of the fallacy that future trading 
in wheat is opposed to the public inter- 
est. It to the 
changes with a new dignity and without 
the vague stigma attached to its past. 
The simple process adopted by men of 
business as a necessity for self-protection 
has been justified on the sound basis of 
economic wisdom and desirability. 


returns American ex- 


It has been shown conclusively, not only 
that the grain and milling trades can 
exist without future trading, but that 
they necessarily profit by its elimination, 
and are actually compelled to do so in 
order to save themselves from loss... The 
method is restored, therefore, not out of 
consideration for the future welfare of 
the grain-handler and the flour manufac- 
turer, so much as for the benefit of the 
consumer. 

Before the war, the hazards of fluc- 
tuations in the price of wheat being re- 
moved by the ability of the buyer to pro- 
tect himself in the markets, wheat and 
flour were handled on the narrowest pos- 
sible limits of profit. During and since 
the war these hazards, being uninsured 
against, were unavoidably and necessarily 
added to the cost, and ultimately paid 
by the consumer of the finished product. 

Being great, and each chain in the link 
from producer to consumer being exposed 
to them, the burden became heavy, and 
was reflected in the price of flour. No 
one could afford to take the chances of 


a decline; consequently, each protected 
himself by the only means left to him, 
that of passing on the risk to the next 
purchaser. Even so, the danger of a 
sudden and sharp decline was always im- 
minent and unavoidable. Fortunately for 
those engaged in wheat dealing and mill- 
ing, the price of wheat, contrary to ex- 
pectation, advanced instead of declining, 
and they made profits accordingly, al- 
though the process was often 
racking. 

Had wheat declined, in spite of all 
efforts to protect themselves, those con- 
cerned would have made heavy losses. As 
it was, they escaped, but the public paid 
the price of the risk they were obliged to 
assume through the suspension of future 
trading and its consequent protection 
from violent fluctuations. 

The restoration of this privilege means 
for those engaged in the milling and 
grain trades a relaxation from the high 
tension of the past war years; the re- 
sponsibility of risk is removed from their 
shoulders and placed upon the wheat 
markets, where it is divided and assumed 
by the many who buy and sell and take 
their individual chances. 

It follows that, as as_ the 
chinery of future trading is fully re- 
established and in working order, what- 
ever excess in profits was found neces- 
sary in order to protect those concerned 
in the handling of wheat and its products 
will be eliminated from the price charged, 
and thus, in the public interest and for 


nerve- 


soon ma- 


sound economic future trading 
in wheat is re-established as a necessity, 
and the consumer will again, as in pre- 
war times, find the relation between the 


producer and himself, on a narrower and 


reasons, 


closer basis of intervening profit, to his 
own advantage and to the stabilization of 
of the 


a peace basis, 


the price products of wheat on 


OVER A BILLION SALVAGE 
Anticipating the that the 
price of wheat would decline, and that it 
for the 
difference 
its market 
appropriated the 


possibility 
would be necessary government 
to make up the 
fixed price 


between the 
and value, Con- 
gress, on March 4, 1919, 
huge sum of one billion dollars for the 
use of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion. 

Congress, with its usual aptitude for 
large expenditure, had grown accustomed 
to tremendous war appropriations; and 
although the war had been over some four 
months, a million or a billion dollars, 
or less, added to the mounting 
expense account seemed a mere bagatelle, 
so there was little difficulty about placing 
this sum at the disposal of Mr. Barnes, 
the head of the Corporation. 

Moreover, the opinion was almost 
unanimous that the world’s price of 
wheat would decline, and as a measure 
of safety the appropriation seemed no 
more than adequate to meet the risk 
involved by the government’s continued 
control of the wheat crop, including the 
necessary and apparently unavoidable 
expenses of administering such an exten- 
sive, elaborate and far-extended machine 
as that required for the purpose. 

Usually an appropriation, once made, 
never more returns to the United States 
treasury. Some fragments of it may oc- 
casionally, by a miracle of official over- 
sight, be left after the purpose it was 
intended to serve has been accomplished, 
but generally these are mere crumbs from 
the loaf which has been consumed. Offi- 
cialdom always finds a way in which to 
dispose of Uncle Samuel’s money, and if 
an appropriation is found sufficient, with- 


more 
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out a subsequent demand for more, it is 
regarded as a natable example of effi- 
ciency and economy. 

Today, when the country is sobering up’ 
from its orgy of reckless public expendi- 
ture, and beginning to realize what it 
costs in taxation and the consequent high 
cost of commodities to pay the piper, a 
billion dollars assumes something like its 
normal appearance. It no longer seems 
a trifle to be casually added to a huge 
national debt by a complaisant Congress ; 
it is once more an enormous sum of 
money, the payment of which entails a 
heavy burden of taxation. Consequently, 
when such an amount, instead of being 
irrevocably lost, finds its way back into 
the assets of the country, it is a fit sub- 
ject for public thankfulness and general 
congratulation, It is that much, at least, 
saved from the great waste of war; an 
item well worth considering. 

No one expected that the United States 
Grain Corporation would be able to dis- 
charge its important functions without 
adding materially to the cost of the war. 
As a matter of course, and in accord- 
ance with established precedent, it was 
taken for granted that this billion of 
dollars would, in some way, follow the 
many other billions appropriated and 
duly expended, but Mr. Barnes was, for- 
tunately, a man of business and not a 
functionary, and he administered the af- 
fairs of the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration with its billion dollars of available 
capital in the same manner in which he 
would have handled a going industrial 
concern: on sound business principles, 
bearing in mind the fact that, while he 
had a billion at his disposal, it was his 
duty to see that as little as possible of 
it was lost. 

The result is that the United States 
Grain Corporation at the close of its ex- 
istence, in liquidating its affairs, returns 
to the United States Treasury three hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars of the 
amount withdrawn, half a billion, leaving 
its capital at one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, and this remainder will be returned 
in full when the final liquidation is ac- 
complished, thus restoring the orginal ap- 
propriation intact, and saving a billion 
dollars to the people of the United 
States. Not only this, but the Grain 
Corporation has returned to the United 
States Treasury the full amount of the 
capital, one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars, with which it started operations 
in 1917. 

It is true, of course, that had the wheat 
price declined, as was expected, such a 
remarkable showing would have been im- 
possible; the government would have been 
obliged, in order to keep its contract with 
the grain-growers, to make good the -dif- 
ference from the appropriation, and no 
amount of sound business practice could 
possibly have saved it from heavy loss. 
Good fortune favored Mr. Barnes to this 
extent, but only good business methods 
can account for the fact that, although 
the United States Grain Corporation has 
been in existence for nearly three years, 
has efficiently discharged its enormous 
task, has engaged the services of able and 
competent men, and has fully met all 
requirements, the huge cost of adminis- 
tering it, with all the operating expenses 
incident thereto, has not been paid out 
of the public treasury, but has been met 
by the comparatively small profit which 
accompanied its business transactions, a 
perfectly legitimate charge willingly paid 
by those who dealt with the Corporation 
during the period of its activity, and 
chiefly by the neutral countries which 
bought wheat in America. 








Such an example in the administration 
of a public office is so rare in the United 
States as to appear phenomenal, and Mr. 

. Barnes and his devoted staff of assistants 
are entitled to the very highest honor and 
credit for the splendid manner in which 
they have unselfishly served their coun- 
try. This they will not receive from the 

- public, because it is entirely unaware of 

what they have accomplished. Only a 
comparatively few realize what this mag- 
nificent achievement signifies, and they 
will doubtless accept the sacrifice of pri- 
vate interest in the public service which it 
implies as a matter of course, although 
it pre-eminently displays the true char- 
acter of the American type of business 
man at its best. 

Here is found a concrete example of 
what would be possible in many depart- 
ments of the government if their control 
was vested, not in functionaries and po- 
litical hacks, but in men of ability and 
business sense. What wonderful progress 
in service and efficiency, what gratifying 
economies in administration, could be 
accomplished if business instead of politi- 
cal methods were permitted to govern de- 
partmental organization. 

If, for instance, the Post Office De- 
partment, with its enormous revenue and 
its absolute monopoly of service, were 
administered by a man of business, in- 
stead of an ex-congressman from Texas, 
assuming that political precedent was 
swept aside and he was allowed to have a 
free hand, what marvelous results could 
be accomplished, beneficial alike to the 
public and the national treasury. 

A time will come, although it may be 
distant, when the people will demand a 
change in the manner of conducting the 
business of the government; the substi- 
tution in office of capable and efficient 
men for party favorites, spellbinders and 
political nonentities. When this arrives 
it will be found that appropriations will 
be lessened and the efficiency of service 
increased, and it may then happen that 
the example of the United States Grain 
Corporation will be equaled. Until then, 
it stands as absolutely unique in the his- 
tory of this or any other government. 


RELIEF IN POLAND 

On January 28, The Northwestern 
Miller began a brief campaign for the 
sale of Food Drafts, issued by Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s organization, the American Relief 
Administration, which was closed on 
March 1, the total sales through this 
agency amounting to thirty-eight thou- 
sand dollars, represented by two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine drafts. 

These drafts were issued in amounts 
from ten dollars upward, and were dis- 
tributed to the needy in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Poland, Hungary or Czecho- 
Slovakia, according to the preference ex- 
pressed by the buyers. On receipt of the 
drafts, the beneficiaries presented them to 
the warehouses of the American Relief 
Administration, established in Hamburg, 
Vienna, Warsaw, Budapest and Prague, 
and received the amount of food stipu- 
lated. 

With its own contribution of one thou- 
sand dollars The Northwestern Miller 
purchased one hundred drafts of ten dol- 
lars each, and sent them for distribution 
to Mr. Hugh Gibson, the American Min- 
ister to Poland, at Warsaw, believing 
that the suffering in that country was 
probably more acute than elsewhere. 

In due time, Mr. Gibson acknowledged 
their receipt and stated that the distribu- 
tion of the food would be made through 
the agents of the European Children’s 
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Fund, a department of the American 
Relief Administration, and that a report 
of it would be forthcoming as soon as 
possible. 

The following letter has been received 
in accordance with Mr. Gibson’s promise: 
American Relief Administration 

Warsaw, Poland, 
May 11, 1920. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 
Sir: 

We enclose copy of a memorandum 
describing visit of the writer to the vil- 
lage of Pasynki and delivery of five 
general relief packages, a part of the 
100-package draft which you so generous- 
ly purchased and forwarded to the 
American Minister, Mr. Gibson. We need 
add nothing to the attached memorandum 
to indicate that these five packages have 
gone where the need was real and des- 
perate. 

Faithfully yours, 
A. R. A. European Cuitpren’s Funp, 
Mission To Potanp, 
By W. P. Futter, Jr., 
Chief of Mission. 


The memorandum enclosed in the fore- 
going is herewith printed. It portrays 
the dreadful conditions which exist in this 
part of Poland, and the awful straits to 
which the poor peasants are reduced. If, 
after reading it, any one is moved by pity 
to send additional relief where it is so 
badly needed, the way is open and is very 
simple. 

Mr. Hoover’s great organization, under 
his personal charge and direction, the 
American Relief Administration, 115 
Broadway, New York City, is still selling 
Food Drafts tovall who desire to purchase 
them, and they can be bought in unlim- 
ited quantities. Moreover, this organiza- 
tion, having its agencies everywhere in 
the countries where the need is most 
acute, will distribute the relief to the best 
advantage and give a complete and satis- 
factory report of its stewardship. 


MEMORANDUM - 
Warsaw, Poland, 
May 11, 1990. 

On Friday, May 7, I proceeded by 
automobile from Wilna through Swieci- 
any and on to the east, arriving at five in 
the afternoon at the village of Pasynki, 
near the town of Modzial in the county 
of Wilejka. “This village is about sev- 
enty-five miles northeast of Wilna and 
more than three hundred miles from 
Warsaw. It is at present some fifty 
miles from the Polish-Bolshevik front 
and is located not five hundred yards 
from the front line positions held by the 
Germans against the Russians through 
1916 and 1917. 

Before the war the inhabitants of 
Pasynki numbered forty families of peas- 
ants, most of them Russian, some of them 
Polish. All the inhabitants were natural- 
ly evacuated by the Germans, but soon 
after the armistice they came straggling 
back to their property. By now twenty- 
one out of the original forty families have 
reappeared and the whereabouts of the 
other nineteen are unknown. 

Nothing of the village was left, and the 
twenty-one families, totaling one hundred 
and twenty-seven human beings, are now 
living, and have been living for approxi- 
mately one year, entirely below the 
ground in German dugouts. Literally, 
there is not one stick above the ground 
in the village of Pasynki. 

The land is torn by shell-holes and 
trenches, the entire village owns but one 
horse, and the men, weakened by insuf- 
ficient food, are not equal to a day’s 


work. The only food visible in the dug- 
outs consisted of the most revolting kind 
of black bread, made of straw, weeds, 
roots, bark and worse, and giving forth a 
repelling odor. 

One descends eight or ten steps into a 
dugout some ten feet square in which 
from five to ten people are living: in 
summer, eating and sleeping; in winter, 
spending all their time. A bit of light 
steals down through the entrance and a 
foul stench pervades the hot, stuffy air. 
The mother hopelessly states that all the 
weaker members of the village died dur- 
ing the past winter and that more are 
sure to die next winter. There is no pos- 
sibility of raising crops sufficient to give 
them a minimum ration. 

The sight is a moving one. Particu- 
larly pathetic was one old man nursing 
a few tiny leaves sprouting up from a 
small box in which he had planted them. 
We asked him what he was raising, and 
he said: “tobacco.” Tobacco, in this far 
northern latitude and land of cold and 
snow. 

The children were better off than the 
adults, for even to this remote village, 
fifty miles from the railroad, close to the 
front and approachable only over roads 
well-nigh impassable, our children’s relief 
supplies were reaching and the kids were 
getting their daily ration. 

In the matter of general relief we had 
been forehanded and, by careful stowing, 
had brought in our automobile five gen- 
eral relief packages donated through 
Hugh Gibson by The Northwestern Mill- 
er. We rounded up representatives of all 
the twenty-one families, explained the 
source of the gift, and distributed the 
food among them. I cannot adequately 
describe the resulting picture, but I can 
state that seldom, if ever, has fifty dol- 
lars produced greater joy or as great 
real humane benefit. 

This village is not alone in its misery. 
The devastated region of Poland is hun- 
dreds of miles in length and affords many 
similar examples. 

W. P. Fourier, Jr., 
Chief of Mission to Poland, 
A. R. A. European Children’s Fund. 


AN EXPORT FLOUR PORT 

The report that Philadelphia is defi- 
nitely prepared to equip one or more of 
its piers with special machinery for the 
mechanical loading of sacked flour sug- 
gests that one of the most serious handi- 
caps to the export flour trade is likely 
before long to disappear. What Phila- 
delphia has already declared its willing- 
ness to do, other cities will likewise un- 
dertake if experience shows that it is 
worth while. At some ports, particu- 
larly those where lighterage is generally 
necessary, it cannot be expected that 
mechanical loading of package cargoes 
will make rapid progress, but in most 
cases the opportunity is present, and the 
expense involved is relatively not very 
large. 

From a business standpoint, the sug- 
gestion made by Philadelphia interests, 
and indorsed officially by the mayor, ap- 
pears exceedingly shrewd. At present 
about ten per cent of the country’s. ex- 
port flour passes out by way of Philadel- 
phia; in 1919, for example, Philadelphia’s 
export shipments amounted to 2,875,000 
barrels out of a total of 26,450,000. New 
York’s flour exports, despite the mani- 
fest difficulties of loading there, were 
much greater, amounting to 8,654,000 
barrels, while Baltimore, with 2,507,000, 
followed close behind. Boston in 1919 
shipped abroad 1,145,000 barrels of flour, 
while New Orleans, the only other great 
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flour-shipping port east of the Pacific 
Coast, sent out 2,557,000. 

Allowing some fifteen million barrels 
of flour as the annual amount normally 
to be shipped from Atlantic Coast ports, 
exclusive of the Gulf, and in view of the 
fact that no one of the Atlantic ports 
has any marked advantage over the 
others so far as propinquity to the mills 
is concerned, it is clear that a consider- 
able part of this enormous business can 
be diverted to any port which makes a’ 
really satisfactory bid for it. The only 
effective form such a bid can take is in 
greater economy, both to shipowners and 
to shippers. 

It has been pointed out that the use of 
special flour-loading machinery ought to 
reduce the time required to load a vessel 
by as much as fifty per cent. This would 
enable the steamship companies specializ- 
ing in the flour trade to allow a some- 
what shorter time for their vessels while 
in port, and thus would increase their 
annual number of earning days. From 
the shipper’s standpoint, the economy 
effected is in the matter of loading 
charges, which, it is estimated, could be 
materially reduced by the use of proper 
machinery. With export flour sold on a 
cif. basis, any saving in such charges 
would be of direct advantage to the 
buyer, who would get his flour just so 
much cheaper, and of indirect profit to 
the seller, who would be enabled to quote 
a lower price, and thereby strengthen his 
position abroad. 

It is still to be seen, however, how the 
Philadelphia plan will work out in prac- 
tice. So far the local authorities, as well 
as the various committees interested in 
the further development of Philadel- 
phia’s port facilities, have shown excep- 
tional eagerness to co-operate with the 
millers, and the recent visit of the joint 
committee representing the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League and the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation was, to all appearances, 
most successful. If there is no hitch in 
the execution of the plans already out- 
lined, and the equipment under discus- 
sion is actually provided by the Philadel- 
phia port authorities, it remains for the 
millers themselves to show that they 
fully appreciate such co-operation. 

This they can do simply by making 
full use of the facilities which Philadel- 
phia will have provided. Their doing 
this, in the event that the programme is 
carried out, will manifestly be to their 
own advantage; if Philadelphia can save 
them time and money on their export 
shipments, it is obviously wise for them 
to use it just as much as possible for 
their point of seaboard loading. The test 
will come in the quantity of flour which 
Philadelphia annually sends abroad. If 
the new plan is adopted, and Philadel- 
phia’s proportion of the country’s flour 
exports rises from ten per cent, as it is 
now, to twenty or thirty, not only will 
that city itself consider that it has in- 
vested its money wisely, but other ports, 
feeling the loss, will find it desirable to 
make similar provision for economical 
ship-loading. 

It seems quite possible that Philadel- 
phia’s offer may mark the beginning of a 
new period in the export flour trade so 
far as the mechanical competition with 
wheat is concerned, and that, if the mill- 
ers themselves will take prompt advan- 
tage of the opportunity, and meet the 
offer of co-operation by using Philadel- 
phia as their chief seaboard shipping 
point, it will not be long before most of 
the important ports of the United States 
are properly equipped to handle flour 
shipments with efficiency and economy, 
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Flour business has been very. nearly at 
a standstill during the past 10 days, with 
the mills operating on a much reduced 
schedule almost everywhere, and little 
buying reported. A slight increase in 
the amount of inquiry indicates that 
actual purchasing will revive just as 
soon as the price basis appears settled, 
but at present every one is waiting to 
see what effect the reopening of trading 
in wheat futures will have. Wheat prices, 
rather contrary to the general expecta- 
tion, have advanced about 10c per bu in 
the past week, and consequently flour 
prices, despite the lack of demand, went 
up nominally all along the line, a spurt 
of 15@25c, and in some cases more, on 
Monday and Tuesday, July 19-13, fol- 
lowing a slight gain last week. The 
transportation situation seems to be 
somewhat better, and for the first time 
in weeks there were reports of mills hav- 
ing caught up with the orders on their 
books. 

Flour-buying remained at a minimum 
throughout last week, with practically 
all markets reporting a very dull time. 
New-crop flour was still offered only in 
rare instances, and buyers were clearly 
holding off to see what would happen 
when the new flour was fairly started on 
the market. The government crop report 
at the close of the week, indicating a 
gain of 28,000,000 bus of wheat over the 
June estimate, exercised a further in- 
fluence in delaying purchases. 

Prices remained firm, and even showed 
slight advances here and there, spring 
and hard winter patents and clears aver- 
aging 5@10c higher than the week-end 
previous, while soft winters remained 
unchanged. Feed continued its very 
gradual decline, bran prices being off on 
an average about 25c per ton for the 
week. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


eastern. Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Say BW i ccccdie's $14.45 $13.45 $13.35 
Jaly | .cinker ai 14.30 13.40 13.35 
June 26 ...ese. 14.40 13.70 13.55 
June: FO .cvisas 14.85 14.15 13.75 
June 2 veesens 15.35 14.55 13.85 
May BE” .scisis 16.20 15.05 13.85 
May i... cciianse 15.45 14.30 13.05 
April 2 ..cvcses 14.30 13.30 12.35 
March 1 ...cee. 13.70 12.80 12.25 
Fob. 2 was ctsave 14.65 13.70 12.40 
Jam. 8 cvcestwtu 15.35 14.35 12.45 
Dee. 2 .ocecusse 14.25 13.10 11.45 
Mow. 2 is catenes 12.70 11.70 10.75 


*Crop year high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Sele 0 iver $11.30 $10.90 $10.50 
July 8 .sivcvuss 11.25 10.85 10.50 
TUBO BW ccécves 11.40 10.90 10.55 
Game 19 5 isis 11.55 11.15 10.80 
FUNG 2 wccvsveve 11.05 10.95 10.70 
eens 10.35 10.55 10.35 
ASTHR © wc vtveds 9.80 10.35 9.95 
Mareh 1 .ccvcas 9.45 9.65 9.50 
Pom 2 i vccadcne 9.60 9.85 9.45 
Jam. 3 scavionen 10.10 10.50 9.65 
Dee, 3 .ccusstvan 9.55 9.75 9.40 
Nov. 3 ceccsvess 9.05 9.00 8.85 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 10 
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was $55.80 a4 ton, which compares with 


the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
and with the following first-of-the-month 
quotations: 

FS $56.05 Jan. 1 ........$47.25 
JUNO Doc wccacs 69.10 Dee, 1 weveese 48.00 
SR as leks 57.75 Nov. 1 ........ 42.05 
Po FE eee » 64.40 Oct. \2 Ws... +++ 89.95 
March 1 pin MAE GAGA NE pas esas 44.25 
Feb. 1 ..... vee Meee BOS. 1. occ acts 47.30 


The following table shows the per- 
centage of weekly output to full capacity 


—e by three important groups of. 
mi 


ls: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 
valley: 
Hard Soft 


Week ended— Spring winter winter 
SOR TO os concaees 38 39 30 
Po. a Pe 44 55 35 
June average ... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average 42 73 48 
January average... 61 84 65 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 14.) 

PuitapeLtpuia.—Flour very firm in 
sympathy with upward movement of 
wheat, but demand only moderate and 
confined chiefly to satisfaction of im- 
mediate requirements. Millfeed quiet 
and barely steady, with moderate but 
ample offerings. 


Sr. Louis.—Flour demand quiet. Mill- 
ers asking advanced prices in sympathy 
with higher wheat, but buyers lack con- 
fidence in prevailing prices and look for 
a reaction in the market. Very little 
trading in either new or old wheat is 
being done. Millfeed quiet and steady. 


Boston.—Local flour situation firmer, 
with generally quiet demand. New hard 
winter wheat flours in little better de- 
mand than last week, but only moderate 
sales. Soft winters easy. Millfeed in fair 
demand, with prices generally $1 ton 
lower. Quiet demand for corn products 
and oatmeal, with market easy. 


Cuicaco.—Flour trade will no doubt 
show change either for better or worse 
after Thursday, when option trading in 
wheat is resumed. There is considerable 
speculation as to what values will be. A 
few mills in the Southwest are quite 
firm on offerings of new flour, while 
others are exceptionally low. High range 
is around $13.20@13.45, and others as 
low as $11.80@12, jute. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour-buying still ex- 
tremely quiet, buyers manifestly waiting 
for lower prices. In face of this lack 
of domestic demand, flour advanced ap- 

roximately 25c bbl the first of the week 
ecause of strength in wheat market. 
Millers look for decided improvement in 
demand within next two weeks. Prompt 
bran in little demand, but shorts readily 
sold. Deferred shipments neglected. 


Battrmore.—Some mills up 50c from 
late low point on flour, but local mar- 
ket shows no trading advance. Though 
nominally 25c bbl higher, exporters are 
taking wheat at advancing prices, but 
flour-buyers are content to look on and 
say, “What goes up must come down.” 
All are awaiting for the break expected 
to follow general resumption of wheat- 





trading. Feed lower on spring bran, oth- 
erwise unchanged and quiet throughout. 

Cotumsus.—No demand for old-crop 
flour. A few sales of new-c flour 
have been made in past few days at 
$13.50, basis 98’s, cotton, for 95 per cent 
Kansas hard wheat, August-September 
shipment. Buyers’ anticipation of lower 
prices for new crop not ‘being realized. 
Southwestern mills advancing prices 
rapidly, and do not seem to be very 
anxious to sell. Spring wheat mills have 
advanced prices 25@50c in past 24 hours. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 12 July 13 
July 10 July3 1919 1918 


Minneapolis .-242,405 269,165 234,835 280,495 








ae | 2,905 7,085 8,400 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 16,755 19,895 14,805 14,955 
Milwaukee .... 5,000 4,500 9,500 ...... 

TOCAls osccse 267,065 300,645 267,540 295,450 
Outside mills*..103,845 ...... 127,620 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.370,910 ...... 395,160 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 25,400 20,000 24,600 23,200 
St. Louist ..... 36,800 37,700 23,700 24,460 
Buffalo ........ 127,760 114,120 124,650 40,250 
Rochester ..... 6,000 6,800 10,900 750 
Chicago ....... 20,500 21,000 21,500 ...... 
Kansas City.... 57,500 70,000 19,000 ...... 
Kansas Cityt...157,845 225,230 99,885 ...... 
Omaha ........ 5,660 11,865 10,050 ...... 
WHORES. cccccecs 14,000 14,000 7,300 8,500 
BOleGet 222s 19,240 23,950 10,545 8,795 
Indianapolis ... 2,600 5,050 1,600 715 


Nashville** .. 29,320 39,735 16,955 24,795 
Portland, Oreg.. 16,420 14,580 17,055 ...... 
Beatle... vs wader 11,010 9,150 24,425 8,99 

Tacoma ....... 8,620 6,900 20,110 5,71 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 12 July 13 
July 10 July 3 1919 1918 


Minneapolis ...... 44 49 43 53 
| ey || ee 12 30 36 es 
Duluth-Superior .. 45 55 40 41 
Outside mills* .... 29 36 37 13 
Average spring.. 38 44 40 36 
Milwaukee ........ 20 19 53 or 
Be,  ReOURD ce ccccces BO 40 49 46 
St, Teoaiaf ....6es% 48 49 30 31 
Buffalo ...... er ey i 68 75 24 
Rochester coved BO 37 59 4 
CRICK. sscccececs 70 74 78 ns 
Kansas City ...... 59 72 23 
Kansas City? ..... 35 50 23 
CMOS 2 civesieses Bf 49 41 
TOROGO.. ccecscvecie 29 29 15 
Toledof ....6..00% 30 35 10 
Indianapolis ...... 11 22 7 3 
Nashville** ....... 21 27 8 20 
Portland, Oregon... 34 30 40 = 
ee ea 21 17 46 19 
TACOMA ....-eees: 6 10 35 10 
TOROS faci isves OO 39 41 22 


Flour output for week ending July 10 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 4 per 
cent from week ending July 8. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





The Brazilian government has_ ex- 
tended a credit of $25,000,000 to Italy 
for the purchase in Brazil of food prod- 
ucts, including frozen beef, cereals, lard, 
coffee, sugar, cotton and rubber. 
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Mruwauxez, Wis., July 12.—Feed 
ay hold fairly steady, owing to the 
ight production of milis. There is no 
particular demand for light feed, but 
flour middlings and red dog are strong, 
with mill offerings limited. Shippers 
have been able to place a fair amount 
over a scattered territory. The call for 
bran and middlings shows no improve- 
ment, but the general opinion of ship- 
pers is that buyers will be obliged to 
make purchases very soon, as_ stocks 
everywhere are rather light. The trade 
has been looking for a sharp decline, but 
the strength in coarse grains is keeping 
prices steady. The car situation shows 
but little improvement, but pasturage 
has been good and buying has been rather 
limited. 

Northwestern mills are not offering 
much, and are able to dispose of most of 
their output in mixed cars. Demand for 
heavy feed is good, but mills have little 
to sell. Shippers have bought what bran 
and middlings they needed from country 
mills, which have been offering fairly 
well for prompt and August Sainrary. 
Some of the large northwestern mills re- 
port a good demand from the East for 
deferred shipment, and booked some good 
orders for July-August delivery. Most 
shippers are disposing of their stocks, 
preferring to await the arrival of new- 
crop offerings. 

Trade in the middle states has fallen 
off sharply. The home mills are offering 
lower prices than shippers are willing to 
sell at from the Northwest. Trade is 
very slack, mostly in mixed cars. The 
decline in barley, with free offerings of 
low-grades, has had a tendency to keep 
millfeeds easy. Oat feed holds firm, with 
alfalfa meal steadily declining. Eastern 
business shows some improvement, and 
mills have placed some fair orders in 
New York and Pennsylvania, 

Southwestern markets continue to hold 
prices strong, as the output is rather 
limited. The home demand has been 
good and some fair orders were placed 
with the South. Jobbers in the East are 
making bids for September delivery, but 
mills are not in position to make offers. 
Track stuff is moving well. Hominy 
feed somewhat easier, with offerings 
more liberal. Oat feed firm, with offer- 
ings light. Jobbers are well cleaned up 
on old contracts. 

Eastern demand is improving. Stocks 
are generally rather light, except in New 
Ragland, where some of the large deal- 
ers claim to have ample supplies, and 
are offering freely to the trade for 
prompt delivery. The call has been 
good from large buyers for August ves 
ment and some fair sales were made. 
Transit feed at junction points is moving 
well, and satisfactory prices are ob- 
tainable. Eastern mills are offering spar- 
ingly, due to the light output which has 
been the rule of late. 

There is no improvement in the Wis- 
consin trade. Buyers generally are out 
of the market, as pasturage continues 
good in all sections. Most of the buying 
is in mixed cars. The best call was for 
heavy feeds. Oil meal firmer, while 
gluten is off $5 ton, showing a decline of 
$10 during the past 30 days. 


H. N. Witson. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, July 13. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 
ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 











FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
Spring first. patent ......cccscessescesseccs $13.40@14.00 $14.30@14.50 $.....@..... $14.00@14.60 $14.85@15.90 $14.00@14.50 $14.25@14.75 $15.00@15.50 $13.75@14.60 $13.75@14.25 
Spring standard patent ... 12.50@13.00 13.80@14.15 ren) seer 12.80@13.50 13.75 @14.75 13.25 @13.75 13.55@13.90 13.50@15.00 13.25 @14.10 ey Pwty 
Spring Bret. ClOS. 06 ockeovisecccvstivceevsce 10.20@10.50 11.75 @11.90 sein gteted-« 10.80@11.75 11.00@12.00 oe icv ocee 11.50@12.00 10.50@12.50 ery Ste Bere, Petre 
Hard winter short patent .. 12.50 @13.25 tee Fee 13.75 @14.25 13.20@14.00 ated die MP be 0: 13.75 @14.25 14.00 @14.50 12.75 @14.50 13.80@14.60 13.00@13.50 
Hard winter straight ..... 11.75 @12.25 er. ee 12.50 @13.00 12.30@12.65 13.560@14.25 13.00@13.25 13.25 @13.75 é vee OP ever e 13.30@14.00 ere, Perea 
Hard winter first clear 9.80@10.20 a ty ok es 11.00@11.75 10.80 @11.60 11.00 @12.00 ee TP ere, Piri SPS wees eres Sey ye CQ. cove 
Soft winter short patent 13.00 @13.30 aves Qe vea se Ls oe ee 13.20@14.00 re, Pere 13.00 @13.50 wane k el «tees 13.25@14.00 ends o GP cee 13.25 @13.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 12.00 @12.50 eons es = Pe 12.40@13.00 13.15@14.00 *11.75@12.25 *11.75@12.75 13.00 @13.50 12,00@12.40 12.50@13.00 
BOSE WHMCOE DOME SIOEP is cei ciiccrovccetetses 9.60@10.00 isa Fe Pc ieee To oe 10.20@10.75 cube eQvctas 6 0b 6 6 Pe case J eeh aes te oh 10.75 @13.00 ey ye 10.00@10.50 
RS ReMe WE oe ry ocean bat Surkewe 11.25 @11.50 11.90@12.00 rT ee SB ferre 11.25 @12.25 11.25 @11.75 ve 11.00 @11.50 a ideaerets a er 
MO. GR, BUNGIE : 6.954 Skank 5 tick San onddurs 10.00 @10.50 8.90@ 9.00 +@... Gisciss eke CA ee 10.25 @10.75 se a Far 2 50s 6 se tees -@... 

FEED— 

CIGD: 5 sic Fcs chee ee eS < Choe eens 52.00@62.50 49.00@52.50 Pre Pert eee Ye. 55.00@56.00 58.00@59.00 a vee» @57.50 «vee» @556,40 0 Ose 

Hard Witter Brae $6305a FN oi ssc et ew ealeee 52.50@53.00 vs ca va oe 48.00 @ 49.00 -- @51.50 --@... 6 64up Ge vese eer, ere «eee «@58.00 « 000.5, Bact ce oe bMS soma 

ROR Wintel WR 6 iii eiGe be cco hiss x bce 52.75 @53.00 oes «Ms dane owes @ Vexves o> Giiases wi oat 57.00 @58.00 59.50 @ 60.00 see» @58.50 o cat oad --@51.00 

Standard middlings (brown shorts) ........ 57.50 @58.00 55.00 @56.00 54.00 @56.00 » Meee oo eck 61.00 @62.00 62.00 @ 63.00 63.00 @65.50 @61.40 - @61.00 

Flour middlings (gray shorts)...........--- 62.00 @62.50 63.50 @64.00 56.00 @58.00 «nek e Se 68.00 @ 69.00 69.00 @ 70.00 65.00 @67.00 «+ -@69.40 é oO... 

ie A ee eer pe ee Pi ececeesa es 71.00 @72.00 69.00 @70.00 Ty FP -@... -@... 76.00 @77.00 75.00 @ 76.00 ceteees Has - @76.40 ere rere 

Family patent Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent (98’s) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 
° OIE 0 650 4 aw i cas $.....@138.55 (49's) $11.50 @12.50 $11.50@12.00 $13.50@14.00 $14.50 @14.90 $13.90@14.20 
San Francisco ...... voeee@....- (98's) 18.75 @14.00 11.50 @12.00 13.50 @14.00 15.00 @15.50 13.75 @14.00 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c per bbl higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 








Cnicaco, Iut., July 10.—Trading in 
wheat for December delivery will start 
in all leading markets on J 15. This 
was decided at conferences held here this 
week. There will be no trading beyond 
March, 1921, for’the present, and none in 
near-by deliveries unless another confer- 
ence of the exchange committee of 16 
representing the eight leading exchanges 
of the country is called. The committee 
is to be continued, and can be recon- 
vened at any time should any exchange 
desire. It was decided to apply the 
policing powers now being exercised by 
the exchanges in coarse grain to wheat, 
should this be necessary. 

The committee of 16 met Tuesday, 
July 6, L. F. Gates acting as chairman. 
Its plans for reopening wheat-trading 
were submitted to the advisory commit- 
tee of 31, Fred B. Wells, of Minneapolis, 
chairman, on the following day, and were 
adopted with no changes. The advisory 
committee is composed of all leading in- 
terests, from wheat producers to bakers. 
In addition to considering the wheat 
plans, they took up the transportation 
question and discussed it all morning 
without arriving at any decision other 
than that boxcars are scarce, and will be 
for a year or more, and that the move- 
ment of wheat is likely to be somewhat 
restricted. 

The report of the committee of 16 fol- 
lows: 

“The exchange committee of 16 ap- 

ointed by the conference called by 
valius H. Barnes on May 7, 1920, has 
carefully considered the problems sur- 
rounding the wheat trade and the sug- 
gestions in regard to the resumption of 
trading made by representatives of all 
branches of trade, and is ready to report 
its recommendations. 

“The principal obstacles to trading in 
wheat for future delivery are: first, pos- 
sibility of concentrated foreign buying; 
second, continued technical life of the 
Lever act; third, difficulties of transpor- 
tation. 

“After careful consideration, the com- 
mittee of 16 has concluded that it would 
be better to obviate the first obstacle 
rather by the form of contract and time 
when delivery can be enforced than by 
discrimination against any class of buy- 
ers. Any other policy might have a ten- 
dency to deprive producers of the full 
benefit of the world-market to which they 
are entitled. 

“Believing that we have and will have 
available from the 1920 crop a sufficient 
surplus to warrant free trading in cash 
wheat if hedging protection can be af- 
forded, this committee recommended to 
the various exchanges that such a broad- 
ening of their contracts be made as is 
consistent with the interests of buyers 
and sellers using the various markets. As 
a result, St. Louis, Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago have practically all grades of wheat, 
including No. 3 and higher, available for 
delivery on such contracts. Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Kansas City have posted, for 
ballot, amendments to their rules making 
No. 3 and better grades deliverable, each 
under conditions peculiar to their various 
markets. Omaha and Toledo have the 
matter under consideration, and will no 
doubt take similar action. 

“It has further been decided to rec- 
ommend that when trading in wheat for 
future delivery begins on the various ex- 
changes it shall be for no delivery earlier 
than December. This provision will ob- 
viate the possibility of any congestion in 
future delivery during the period when 
supplies are likely to be most needed 
for shipment abroad, which, this year, is 
concurrent with the period when buying 
for domestic consumption would normal- 
ly be at its maximum. 

“Under conditions so provided, mill- 
ing and export trade will function on a 
cash basis, with the opportunity for pro- 
tection through the purchase and sale of 
December and deferred deliveries. 

“We have felt that it is too early as 
ret to determine what conditions may be 

n the late spring, and are, consequently, 


enn thet, without further con- 


sultation on the part of the members of 
the committee, no future trading beyond 
deliveries in March, 1921, shall be per- 
mitted. 
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TRADING IN WHEAT FOR DECEMBER 
DELIVERY WILL START ON JULY 15 


“The second obstacle, that of the 
Lever act, while from some standpoints 
viewed as dangerous, from others is not 
considered so serious a handicap to the 
operation of an open market. In view of 
the known attitude of the administration, 
and its desire that all business should 
function normally at as early a date as 
possible, it is not likely that the Presi- 
dent will interfere, although he has the 
technical right to do so. To provide, 
however, against any serious congestion 
which might result in an invocation of 
the power conferred on the President, it 
has been thought best to recommend to 
all exchanges such continued regulation 
of trading as may seem wise to each ex- 
change. On all exchanges, war-time pow- 
ers conferred on the boards of directors 
will expire when the provisions of the 
Lever act expire by limitation. 

“Some exchanges will think it wise 
to go even further to extend regulations 
throughout the crop year, regardless of 
the time when the Lever act expires. 

“It was understood that the general 
committee would give its particular at- 
tention to the necessity of solving, so far 
as possible, the transportation problem, 
and while this has been seriously consid- 
ered by the committee of 16, such pro- 
visions as have been made for trading in 
wheat for future delivery, and covered 
under the above subjects, obviate the 
possibility of serious trouble due to lack 
of adequate transportation. 

“Although the obstacles discussed above 
are serious, it has been thought by the 
members of the committee of 16 that 
they were not sufficiently serious to jus- 
tify our recommending to the exchanges 
any further postponement of an open 
market for wheat, in view of the very 
general demand, from all classes of those 
interested in having an open market 
provided as soon as the new wheat begins 
to move in volume. Pressure has been 
particularly strong from _ producers, 
grain-handlers, and bankers who usually 
finance the movement of the crop; and 
we are, consequently, recommending that 
trading in wheat for future delivery start 
on all exchanges on July 15, 1920, and 
that contracts quoted be for December 
and later deliveries, but not beyond 
March delivery. No opportunity has yet 
been given for the separate exchanges to 
act definitely on these recommendations, 
but we have no doubt, in view of this 
general demand, there will be a general 
acceptance of the situation and a dispo- 
sition on the part of every exchange to 
provide that ‘hedging’ protection which 
will -generally enable wheat-handlers to 
perform their services for both producer 
and consumer in the most economical 
manner yet devised. 

“Tt has been agreed by the committee 
of 16 that the committee may be recon- 
vened at any time, on call by any ex- 
change, should conditions develop that 
might seem to make it advisable to trade 
in a delivery earlier than December or 
later than March, or if for any other 
material reason it should seem wise to 
any exchange to ask that the committee 
be convened.” 

The foregoing is signed by G. H. 
Davis, representing the Kansas City 
Board of Trade; J. H. MacMillan and 
H. S. Helm, representing the Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce; Marshall 
Hall and E. C. Andrews, representing 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange; B. 
Stockman and E. S. Ferguson, repre- 
senting the Duluth Board of Trade; 
Hugo Stolley, representing the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce; E. D. Mc- 
Dougal and L. F. Gates, representing the 
Chicago Board of Trade; J. H. Holm- 
quist, representing the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, and David Anderson, represent- 
ing the Toledo Grain Exchange. 

C. H. Crarten, 





Campaign Against Cutworms 


Great Fats, Mont., July 10.—Deter- 
mined to root out the evil of cutworms, 
the Cascade County Farm Bureau has 
planned an extensive campaign during 
the latter part of August, when iaeth 
traps will be used in every section known 
to have been infected with worms this 
spring. F. E. MacSpadden, county agri- 





culturist, is in charge of the work. Large, 
flat pans will be placed in the fields and 
fill with water, over which will be 

laced a thin scum of oil. A lantern will 
e placed at the center of the pan, and 
kept lighted at night. H. D. Seamans, 
of the state college’s entomology depart- 
ment, has been assigned to the county to 
co-operate with the work, 

Joun A. Curry. 


LARGEST MILL IN WORLD 


Plans for Buffalo’s Huge New Plant Have 
Been Sent to Contractors by the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. 


Plans for the largest elevator and 
flour mill in the world, to be constructed 
by the Standard Milling Co. of New 
York on the outer harbor of Buffalo, as 
announced recently in The Northwestern 
Miller, have been sent to contractors for 
bids. 

The elevator is to have a capacity of 
7,000,000 bus. Elevator, flour mill and 
necessary pier construction are to cost 
from $18,000,000 to $21,000,000, according 
to the estimates of the engineers. 

Some idea of the hugeness of the proj- 
ect is presented by the fact ihat pier 
space alongside elevator and mill large 
enough to accommodate eight of the 
largest freighters on the lakes is pro- 
vided for in the plans. 

The new plant is to be a combined ele- 
vator and flour mill. The site acquired 
for the plant and piers is on the prop- 
erty of the Buffalo Creek Railroad, on 
the outer harbor near where the Buffalo 
& Lake Erie line crosses the turnpike, 
and just north of the municipal bath- 
houses. 

The intention is to construct the ele- 
vator and mill on piles driven in the 
water from the present shore line out to 
the channel line, and it is stated that for 
foundations and piers something like 50,- 
000 concrete piles will be driven. Spur 
tracks of the Buffalo Creek road will be 
run on the pier directly through the cen- 
ter of the giant structure. 

The construction of this record-break- 
ing plant by the Standard Milling Co. 
will mark the first important develop- 
ment of Buffalo’s great outer harbor, so 
that the project, for that reason, is of 
tremendous importance to that city. The 
Standard Milling Co. is one of the larg- 
est concerns of its kind in the country. 
It has large mills in New York, Kansas, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 








Spanish Wheat Stores Burned 

According to cable dispatches from To- 
ledo, Spain, fire recently destroyed a big 
mill in the village of Villaseca, with 
enormous quantities of wheat and flour. 
It is estimated that the. damage will 
amount to 4,000,000 pesetas. At the same 
time the electric power-house adjoining 
was destroyed, leaving 15 villages in the 
province of Toledo without light, while 
the irrigation works were damaged to 
such an extent that 250,000 acres are 
without water. 





To Oppose Nonpartisan League 

Great Faris, Mont., July 10.—Mer- 
chants of Montana, through the Montana 
Development Association, are - shaping 
their plans to make their votes count 
against the Nonpartisan League and the 
Labor League combination in the August 
primary. If they are not then able to 
defeat the coalition forces, the associa- 
tion proposes to solidify its front and 
bring defeat to the Nonpartisans in No- 
vember. 

The development association recently 
sent missionaries to North Dakota to 
gather data there as to the effect of the 
Nonpartisan League plan on the mercan- 
tile business, and the emissaries returned 
with a story, backed by recorded facts, 
which rivals the fictions of high finance. 
Hardly had the story been out when the 
Nonpartisan and Labor forces held their 
joint convention here to name a ticket 
with which to capture the Democratic 
party’s ticket for the November election, 
and it was such a motley herd of polit- 
ical derelicts and persons not entitled to 
vote in Montana that it had the effect of 
cementing the forces of the merchants 
and business men in their determination 
to join a common cause to defeat a com- 
mon enemy. 

C. W. Fowler, of Billings, is the execu- 
tive secretary of the Montana Develop- 
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ment Association, and he has worked out 
an organization that has become the 
strongest force of business men ever 
brought together in Montana. 

Joun A. Curry. 


CUBAN RICE SITUATION 


Pacific Coast Growers in Predicament—Glut 
of Rice at Havana, Where Importers 
Repudiated Contracts 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 10.—The 
predicament of Pacific Coast rice-grow- 
ers by reason of the recent fall in the 
price of their product was laid before 
the Department of Commerce yesterday 
by Robert H. Patchin, of the Rice Asso- 
ciation of California, with the urgent 
recommendation that the government 
take steps to prevent the loss of millions 
in rice which has been refused by Cuban 
buyers and is contributing to the freight 
glut at the port of Havana. Chauncey 
Snow, of the foreign trade department 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, also urged that the government 
undertake to relieve the situation. 

According to representations on the 
Cuban rice situation made yesterday at 
a conference at the Department of Com- 
merce, there are 100,000 tons of the 
product piled up on the docks and in 
warehouses at Havana and Cienfuegos. 
This represents an investment of nearly 
$30,000,000, it was stated. The rice was 
bought some time ago by Cuban buyers, 
but when the fall in the rice market be- 
gan some six weeks ago, the Cuban mer- 
chants refused to accept consignments 
and repudiated their contracts. The rice 
has contributed to the congestion at 
Havana, which now has virtually blocked 
that port. 

In addition to the loss incurred by the 
rice-dealers by reason of the tie-up of 
their capital, the Cuban government has 
imposed heavy storage charges, which 
have also fallen on them. There are 
practically no warehouse facilities avail- 
able, and a large percentage of the rice, 
it was stated, is suffering deterioration. 

The state department has already ini- 
tiated steps with the Cuban government 
to secure relief, but has not accomplished 
anything as yet. At the conference, yes- 
terday, it was stated that the Depart- 
ment of State would renew its efforts to 
clear up the situation. 

The conference, which was attended by 
representatives of the State department, 
the Shipping Board, and the rail-and- 
water lines into Havana, spent most of 
the time yesterday in discussing the gen- 
eral freight glut at the port of Havana. 
It was voted to appoint a committee 
representing the departments of State 
and Commerce, the Shipping Board and 
the transportation companies, to make 
an investigation of the situation and un- 
dertake to devise some way to relieve 
the congestion. Secretary of Commerce 
Alexander expects to designate the mem- 
bership of this committee early next 
week, Joun J. Marrinan. 








DEATH OF MRS. H. B: TASKER 


Wife of British Official Dies in Liverpool 
Shortly After Arrival from 
New York 

Lonnon, Enc. July 13.—(Special 
Cable.)—The wife of Colonel H. B. Tas- 
ker died yesterday at Liverpool, after a 
short illness. Colonel and Mrs. Tasker 
returned only last week from New York, 
where he has been engaged for the past 
three years in buying flour for the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd. 

It is understood that Colonel Tasker 
is to become a flour-buyer for the Royal 
Commission, but there has been no offi- 
cial announcement to this effect. 

Announcement of the government’s 
scheme for buying direct through im- 
porters also is still awaited. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Philippine Loan for Irrigation Work 

A bill providing for the floating of a 
bond issue for irrigation purposes has 
been passed by the legislature of the 
Philippine Islands. The amount of the 
bond issue will be determined by the 
Congress of the United States, but the 
insular government hopes that Congress 
will permit an issue of 60,000,000 pesos 
to carry out a programme extending over 
10 years. 
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COAL SHORTAGE 





Interstate Commerce Commission Compelled to Devote Attention to This 
Problem, Notwithstanding the Increasing Dearth of Transporta- 
tion for Crop Movement—Statement by Daniel Willard 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 10.—Not- 
withstanding the increasing shortage of 
transportation facilities for the crop 
movement reported in the Southwest and 
the absence of any reserve of rolling 
stock to move the crops in the more 
northerly grain areas, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been com- 
pelled to devote most of its attention 
this week to meeting the nation-wide coal 
shortage. 

Following isssuance of its coalear pri- 
ority order on June 21, which directed 
railroads to limit the use of open-top cars 
to coal-hauling except when they were 
en route to the mines, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission encountered complica- 
tions which made necessary a reconsidera- 
tion of the entire question of handling 
open-top equipment. Accordingly, the 
Commission assigned Thursday of this 
week for a hearing on the coalear prior- 
ity order. 

“This hearing brought to Washington an 
army of protestants against the order, 
and developed such a mass of testimony 
that the hearings were continued Friday 
and Saturday, and may be resumed next 
week. Chief objection to the order came 
from representatives of the building 
trades and the state highway commis- 
sions, who declared that the building 
trades would be put out of business by 
a continuance of the order. The state 
highway representatives asserted that the 
failure of the railroads had made neces- 
sary a great expansion of the heavy 
trucking traffic over state roads, and that, 
unless materials could be obtained to ex- 
tend and maintain these highways, local 
transportation systems would suffer in 
many sections complete demoralization, 
and roads would be utterly destroyed 
through the absence of needed repairs. 

On the other hand, both the railroads 
and the coal operators told the Commis- 
sion that enforcement of the coalcar pri- 
ority order was the only way to relieve 
the constantly more critical fuel situation 
throughout the country. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, who represented 
the American Railway Association at the 
hearings, stated that the fuel situation in 
the Head of the Lakes region was critical. 
A. G. Gutheim, fuel traffic expert for the 
railroads’ commission on car service, stat- 
ed that, to provide the Northwest with 
enough fuel for next winter, there must 
be dumped at the lake docks a minimum 
of 4,000 cars per day until the close of 
navigation. This programme, he declared, 
was impossible, unless some means was 
devised to improve the present coalcar 
situation. 

The New England situation was de- 
clared to be serious, but not as bad as 
that in the Northwest, because of the 
longer period of open navigation to the 
northeastern ports. , 

Daniel Willard, representing the rail- 
roads’ interests, presented an illuminat- 
ing picture of the present equipment 
problem before the railroads. He de- 
clared that there was an absolute short- 
age of equipment, and that the problem 
before the Commission was how best to 
utilize the available rolling stock. While 
he confined his remarks largely to a dis- 
cussion of transportation as it touched 
the question of coal distribution, much of 
his testimony bore directly on the crop- 
moving problem. He predicted that be- 
fore the present railroad muddle is 
straightened out the Commission would 
be compelled to give preferential move- 
ments, not only to coal but to other es- 
sential commodities. 

After reviewing comprehensively the 
entire situation as regards railroad equip- 
ment, Mr. Willard concluded: 

“The railway managers appreciate the 
responsibility that rests upon them un- 
der existing circumstances. It is the 
definite purpose of the railroads, by vol- 
untary effort and co-operation, to see 
that in times of emergency all facilities 
are used in the most effective manner, in 
order that the public, as a whole, may 
realize therefrom the greatest measure of 
transportation service. It should, how- 
ever, be kept in mind that at the present 


time the railroads are called upon to 
move an unprecedented amount of busi- 
ness with an impaired and insufficient 
plant. 

“I do not wish to be understood as 
criticizing the government because of the 
condition of the railroads; I prefer rather 
to think that their condition is one of the 
by-products of the war. In any event, 
if the war had not happened, I believe 
the railroads would have been able’ to 
perform the transportation service of the 
country as well today as they did gen- 
erally before the war, but, regardless of 
the cause, the problem confronting us, 
as I see it, is this—with a certain lim- 
ited amount of transportation plant un- 
der the conditions of private ownership, 
how can that plant, as a whole, be used 
so as to perform the greatest amount of 
transportation in the public interest? I 
believe it can be done by sympathetic and 
active co-operation between the shippers 
and the railroads, 

“I believe, further, that for a time 
it will be necessary for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in the exercise of 
the emergency authority given it under 
the act, to order priority of service in 
favor of certain commodities. I do not 
think it will be necessary wholly to cur- 
tail the movement of any particular kind 
of business. I do think it will be neces- 
sary for a time, however, to give prefer- 
ence to certain particular kinds of busi- 
ness more important than others from the 
public standpoint. I also believe that, if 
a way can be found so that the railroads 
can in the near future place orders for 
such additional cars and engines as seem 
necessary, and so that the new equip- 
ment will be available for next year’s 
business, by another spring the railroads 
will be able to take care of all the busi- 
ness of the entire country. This, they 
understand, is what they will be expected 
to do. This is what they are attempting 
to get in shape to do.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





OCEAN RATES CONFERENCE 


Export Committee of Millers’ National Fed- 
eration Discusses Wheat and Flour Sehed- 
ule at North Atlantic Conference 


New York, N. Y., July 10.—At a con- 
ference held here Thursday between the 
export committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation and steamship men represent- 
ing the North Atlantic Conference, the 
whole question of export wheat and flour 
rates was discussed, 

The milling interests were represented 
by B. J. Rothwell, president of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Boston, Captain R. A, 
Barber, of F. H. Price & Co., New York, 
R. F. Bausman, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., New York, C. H. Cochran, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
H. G. Spear, manager Mid-West Flour 
Mills Co., Columbus, Ohio, F. O. Shane, 
of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadel- 
phia, Thomas L. Moore, of Warner, 
Moore & Co., Richmond, Va., H. D. 
Yoder, vice-president Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., who represented the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, George A. 
Zabriskie, New York, and J. W. Craig, 
of the Atlantic Seaboard Flour Mills, 
Philadelphia. 

The shipping interests were represent- 
ed by Robert Ramsay, of the Donaldson 
and Scandinavian-American lines, Balti- 
more, A. C. Fetterolf, of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine, R. H. Blake, 
of the Cunard line, W. A. Coates, of Rob- 
ert Reford Co., Montreal, Ont., and H. 
D. Barton, of Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., New York. 

B. J. Rothwell acted as spokesman for 
the milling interests, and placed before 
the steamships’ representatives the claims 
of. the millers to a fair consideration of 
the proposition of equality in wheat and 
flour rates for export. He said that the 
millers had adopted the slogan, “The 
more we sell abroad, the cheaper we can 
sell at home,” and that upon that basis 
it was proposed to appeal for support to 
every congressman in the country, 





whether he represented a milling dis- 
trict or not. 

Mr. Rothwell reviewed the previous 
work of this committee, and cited the 
results of the hearing before Admiral 
Benson, of the United States Shipping 
Board, the final outcome of which was 
a ruling against a parity in wheat and 
flour rates. He painted. out the great 
disadvantage at which the American 
miller was placed under present condi- 
tions. When a ship needed so much 
dead weight of freight, and flour was 
available, he saw no reason why flour 
should not take the same rate as wheat, 
provided the same net revenue resulted 
to the steamship company. In any event, 
the difference in rate should not, he be- 
lieved, exceed the actual difference in the 
cost of handling the two commodities. 

Mr. Rothwell was followed by George 
A. Zabriskie, who pointed out that the 
pre-war differential was only 31, or 4c. 
It was vital, he said, that flour should 
take the same rate as wheat when avyail- 
able under identical conditions. 

Captain Barber stated that he had 
seen figures from stevedores showing that 
flour could be loaded about as cheaply 
as wheat, and then explained the advan- 
tages to be gained by the handling and 
loading of flour by automatic machinery, 
going deeply into the subject of such 
appliances, and apparently much inter- 
esting the shipping men. 

H. D. Yoder described what he had 
found on an investigation of the port of 
New Orleans, where automatic machin- 
ery for freight-handling had been in- 
stalled, and followed it up by the state- 
ment that if the wheat and flour differ- 
ential was to remain as it was, the export 
of American flour would soon be killed, 
because American millers could not com- 
pete with European millers if the latter 
were permitted to continue in the advan- 
tage of purchasing wheat relatively 
cheaper than American millers could sell 
flour. 

This was practically the tenor of 
Thomas L. Moore’s remarks, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Yoder, and Messrs. Bausman, 
Cochran, Craig and Spear confirmed it. 

The steamship interests contended 
that there was not only an actual differ- 
ence in the cost of handling flour and 
wheat which justified a decided differen- 
tial in rate, but the conditions covering 
the receipt and handling of the two com- 
modities were such as to justify a sub- 
stantial differential. Robert Ramsay, for 
example, said that in handling 1,000 tons 
of wheat the cost had been shown to be 
lle per ton, absorbing a period of four 
hours, and flour 79¢c per ton, absorbing a 
period of 40 hours. A. C. Fetterolf 
stated that flour took up 20 per cent 
more space than wheat, and that fre- 
quently more was charged for carrying 
wheat than for flour, citing an instance 
where this was done and pointing out 
that the present differential was only a 
fixed minimum, brought about by gov- 
ernment influences during the war. 

The crux of the whole matter seemed 
to be that, should the steamship interests 
advance the rate on wheat, the whole rid- 
dle would be solved. While the steam- 
ship men did not positively say that such 
action would be taken, the impression 
was left that such a change would soon 
be under consideration. Therefore, if 
flour rates remain as they are and the 
grain rates are raised, the question will 
settle itself. 

At this conference a feeling of good- 
fellowship prevailed on all sides, both in- 
terests apparently feeling that fairness 
was all that was desired, and the meet- 
ing closed with an apparent desire on 
both sides to meet each other on a mid- 
dle ground if possible. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Death of Mrs. Heath 


Friends and acquaintances of George 
M. Heath, formerly in the milling busi- 
ness, will regret to learn of the death of 
his wife, which occurred on May 28, at a 
nursing home in England. 

Mr. Heath, after being employed for 
a number of years at the Gardner Mills 
in Hastings, Minn., during the time that 
Charles Espenschied owned and operated 
that plant, became the manager of the 
Listman Mills, at La Crosse, Wis. Sub- 
sequently he removed to Montreal, Ont., 
and for some years was connected with 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills. Co., Ltd. There- 
after Mr. Heath went south and pur- 
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chased a plantation. Recently he has 
been residing in Babylon, N. Y., and 
some months age went to England on a 
business undertaking. Mrs. Heath’s death 
occurred during his stay there. 


BRITISH FLOUR MIXTURE 


Mills Ordered to Use Not More Than 10 
Per Cent Imported Flour with 
Home-Milled Product 


Lonvon, Ene, July 13.—(Special 
Cable.)—Mills have been ordered to mix 
no more than 10 per cent of imported 
flour with hiaaw-tallied flours. This order 
supersedes the one of June 14, when it 
became necessary to limit the amount of 
imported flour used to 20 per cent in 
England, Ireland and Wales, and 50 per 
cent in Scotland, 








C. F. G. Rakes. 





New Package Differentials 
The following schedule of package dif- 
ferentials is issued by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, effective July 10: 


Weight, No. Buyer's 








lbs Kind Differential to bbl pkgs* 

196 Wood § .90 over 

98 Wood 1.50 over 

140 Jute .80 under 

98 Jute .25 under 2 

98 Cotton Basis 2 

96 Cotton .20 under 2 

49 Cotton .380 over Ciscosea $ .10 
48 Cotton -10 over 4 -10 
24% Cotton .65 over 8 10 
24 Cotton .45 over 10 
12% Cotton 1.05 over 16 
12 Cotton .85 over 15 
10 Cotton 1.50 over .20 
8 Cotton 1.10 over .26 
7 Cotton 1.50 over .30 
6 Cotton 1.45 over .380 
5 Cotton 2.00 over .40 
4 Cotton 1,90 over 45 
3% Cotton 2.20 over 50 
3 Cotton 2.15 over .55 
2 Cotton 2.90 over 70 
49 Paper .25 under Bs vines s .10 
48 Paper .45 under Seccuace .10 
24% +#=‘Paper .15 under Diced aves 15 
24 Paper .85 under Ree 15 
12% Paper .05 over -20 
12 Paper .15 under .20 
10 Paper .385 over .26 
s Paper .05 over .30 
7 Paper .85 over .80 
6 Paper .25 over .85 
5 Paper .75 over .50 
4 Paper .55 over 50 
3% Paper .90 over .55 
3 Paper .90 over -55 
2 Paper 1.65 over 963 dias .80 


*Charge over bulk price for packing in 
buyer’s packages, 

Additional charge per bbl for outside 
envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 30c; jute (2 
to bbl), 35e; cotton (2 to bbl), 70c; pa- 
per (4 to bbl), 35c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 45¢ per bbl from the 
half-cotton basing price shall be made 
where the flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb 
bags, and a reduction of 15c per bbl from 
the 140-lb jute price where the flour is 
packed in buyer’s 140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option 
of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either have been specified at time 
of sale, except as may be agreed to by 
buyer and seller at time of shipment. 





Shortage of Threshing Coal 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 10.—Thresh- 
ing, now under way in the eastern part 
of Kansas, is very liable to be seriously 
delayed in the state unless some relief is 
obtained from the shortage of coalcars, 
which now threatens to cut off the supply 
of threshing coal. 

Ordinarily a large part of the thresh- 
ing coal used in the state is obtained 
from the Cherokee fields. This year, 
however, the supply from this field has 
been materially reduced, on account of 
the fact that at the time the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered an addi- 
tional number of boxcars to the South- 
west it also ordered that several thou- 
sand coalears be turned over by the roads 
in this territory to eastern lines. This, 
coming just at the time threshing coal 
was about to be moved, caused a marked 
curtailment of this movement, resulting 
in the before-mentioned shortage. 

This situation will be partially alle- 
viated by the fact that a greater number 
of farmers than usual intend to stack 
their wheat this year, thus postponing 
threshing until a later date. 

R. E. Srerure. 





According to information received 
from the State department, a vice con- 
sulate will be opened at Las Palmas, 
Canary Islands, under the supervision 
of the American consul at Teneriffe. 
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Kansas Wheat Harvest Practically Completed, and Reports are Uniformly Fa- 
vorable as to Quality of Grain—Harvest Conditions Excellent in 
Southwest — Talk of Black Rust in Northwest, But 
Little Seen Up to Date 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 13.—(Special 
Telegram )—With the Kansas wheat har- 


vest practically completed, reports are 


uniformly favorable as to the quality of 
the grain. Weather conditions were 
nearly perfect at the time of the 
harvest, resulting in the berry being 
well filled. It is generally thought that 
the state’s total wheat yield will be in 
excess of the 110,000,000 bus estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
R. E, Srerxine. 





Favorable Weather for Wheat Harvest 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 13.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Continuous fair weather has 
enabled farmers in Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois to thresh considerable wheat. 
Returns so far indicate a wide variation 
in yields, but quantity generally is good. 
The long dry period has been good for 
wheat harvesting, but detrimental to 


other crops. 
Perer Dervien. 





Centrar States Crop Conditions 

Torepvo, Ou10, July 10.—Harvesting of 
wheat is fully 10 days late. A year ago 
most all the wheat in northern Ohio had 
been cut by July 4; this year practically 
no wheat has been cut as yet in the 
northern counties of Ohio, and the most 
advanced fields still require at least a 
week of favorable weather before they 
will be ready for the binder. In central 
and southern Ohio, cutting has been in 

rogress for some time. 
r The weather turned much cooler toward 
the end of the week, with further rains, 
but conditions have not been unfavorable 
to crops. The situation in regard to 
wheat has already been fully reported 
from week to week, and there is no 
change; indications are for a short crop, 
and the government figures for this sec- 
tion are regarded as still reflecting the 
prospect. 

Corn and oats have made good prog- 
ress, and the outlook for them is satis- 


factory. W. H. Wroorw 
* 


Inpranapouis, Inv., July 10.—Thunder 
showers were of frequent occurrence in 
Indiana this week, sometimes accom- 
panied by wind and hail that did con- 
siderable damage. Outside of the latter 
phase, conditions were favorable for 
crops, sunshine being general, and prac- 
tically all parts of the state receiving 
sufficient moisture for present needs. 
Temperatures were near normal. 

Threshing of wheat of the 1920 crop 
has begun in a few counties in the south- 
ern part of the state, where harvesting 
always is from two to three weeks earlier 
than in central and northern sections. 
Reports, as a rule, indicate only a fair 
yield, as was expected, but the quality of 
the grain is high. Prices offered by 
wagon markets range near $2.50 bu. — 

Grain-raisers generally are objecting 
to the offer for the crop, and talk has 
become more general among them this 
week that they will hold as much of 
their wheat as possible, with the expecta- 
tion that prices will go — However, 
threshing has not yet become general 
enough to indicate whether or not more 
than a normal amount of grain will be 
stored. More farmers, it is generally 
agreed, are in a financial condition to 
carry their crops this season than is usu- 
ally the case, should they become con- 
vineed that there is a good prospect for 
higher prices. 

During the coming week threshing will 

ome general in central Indiana, and 
the following week will see the begin- 
ning of the work in northern counties. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
* * 


Nasnvirie, Tenn., July 10.—Thresh- 
ing of wheat has been well under way in 
Tennessee and Kentucky this week, under 
favorable conditions. Only a few sales 
have been made, these being chiefly to 
speculative buyers at around $2.75. There 
is no established market yet, mills being 
cautious about taking hold of the new 


crop. All reports indicate the crop will 
show a fair yield and good quality. 
Joun Lerrer. 


Northwest’s Crop Promises Well 


Mrnneapous, Minn., July 13.—As 
usual at this time of year, reports of 
damage to the spring wheat crop by 
black rust are prevalent. Some appar- 
ently well-authenticated reports of dam- 
age have been received by the trade, but 
thus far none received direct by The 
Northwestern Miller would indicate that 
deterioration has actually set in. 
Throughout the Northwest the crop, on 
the whole, is in promising condition. 
However, the growth is rank and, with 
just the right kind of weather, rust could 
spread rapidly and do great damage. 
The wheat is in the dough stage, the 
heads are filling well, and all that is 
needed now to insure a big crop is about 
a week to 10 days of favorable weather. 


district, and will grind both soft and 
hard wheat, the latter from western 
Kansas. It will be operated in close as- 
sociation with the Rodney group of mills 
and with the Hoyland company’s business 
here. 

R. E. Srerurnse. 





Chicago Prepares for Trading 

Cuicaco, I1t., July 13.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Board of .Trade directors 
adopted the report on wheat-trading pre- 
pared last week by the commission of 47. 
Trading is to start Thursday in Decem- 
ber delivery. 

A special circular is being sent to the 
trade, in which it is said that conditions 
are abnormal, and that transportation is 
by no means ample. Crop conditions and 
world conditions of supply and demand 
are uncertain. 

“It is reasonable,” the circular states, 
“to expect market fluctuations which, un- 
der normal conditions, would be consid- 
ered very wide. Consequently, no con- 
tracts should be made without adequate 
protection. The market is being re-estab- 
lished for the benefit of producers, con- 
sumers and handlers of cash grains. 
Speculative business should be encour- 
aged only to the extent necessary to fur- 
nish a stabilizing influence. It is not ex- 
pected that protection similar to pre- 





history, having been 


has been as follows: 

Dec. 1 
Winter wheat, condition.. 85.2 
Winter wheat, yield...... 
Spring wheat, condition... 
Spring wheat, yield ...... 
All wheat, yield ......... 


102,075,000 in 1919, 
2,779,000,000 bus. 


261,000 at this time a year ago. 





FURTHER GAIN FOR WHEAT CROP 


The government crop report, issued July 9, shows a further and ma- 
terial gain in the estimated size of the total wheat crop. The yield of win- 
ter wheat, based on condition July 1, is now put at 518,000,000 bus, and 
that of spring wheat at 291,000,000, making a total wheat crop for 1920 
estimated at 809,000,000 bus, which is the fifth largest in the country’s 
surpassed only in 1914 (891,000,000 bus), 1915 
(1,026,000,000, the record), 1918 (921,000,000) and 1919 (941,000,000). 

The progress of the government estimates of this year’s wheat crop 


Aprill 
75.6 9. 78.2 79.7 
483,617,000 484,647,000 504,000,000 618,000,000 


The corn acreage this year is estimated at 103,648,000 acres, as against 
104,467,000 in 1918 and 116,730,000 in 1917. The 
condition of the corn crop is estimated at 84.6, and the total yield at 


Wheat on farms July 1, 1920, is estimated at 47,756,000 bus, against 19,- 


May 1 June 1 July 1 
79.1 7 


277,000,000 291,000,000 
781,000,000 809,000,000 








Dry, breezy weather is what is needed. 
However, it is raining today in Minne- 
apolis, and the Weather Bureau reports 
local rains in Montana and South Da- 
kota, with heavy general rains through- 
out North Dakota and _ northwestern 
Minnesota. 

The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following reports, dated July 10-12: 
MINNESOTA 

Sleepy Eye Mills, Sleepy Eye: Out- 
look excellent for wheat, small grain and 
corn. Danger of rust. 

Springfield Milling Co., Springfield: 
Excellent prospects for all growing 
grain. No black rust. Rye-cutting in 
another week. Ideal weather. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona: Wheat 
and rye perfect. Don’t need rain until 
after harvest. 

Claro Milling Co., Lakeville: Wheat 
and small grain fine. Rye a little thin; 
long heads; ready to harvest in few days. 
Wheat has heavy undergrowth; heads 
long and filling nicely. No rust. 


(Continued on page 181.) 





Kansas Mill Transaction 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—The 500-bbl mill at Tonga- 
noxie, Kansas, formerly owned by the 
Kramer-Fair Milling Co., and sold under 
court proceedings to W. Laming, of 
Kansas City, has been purchased by a 
company to be chartered this week under 
style of the Tonganoxie Milling Co., with 
a capital stock of $100,000 or $150,000. 

Interested with Mr. Laming in the 
new company are J. L. Rodney, Abilene, 
Kansas, president of the Abilene Flour 
Mills Co, and of the Warrensburg (Mo.) 
Mills, and George W. Hoyland, president 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 
Mr. Rodney is to be president, Mr. Lam- 
ing vice-president, and Mr. Hoyland sec- 
retary-treasurer and in charge of sales of 
the new company. 

The mill is in an excellent soft-wheat 


war days will be afforded until transpor- 
tation facilities are normal.” 

Commission houses are asking 25@40c 
bu margin on wheat trades, the outside 
to non-members. Some ask 50¢ as mini- 
mum and $1 as maximum margin. For 
millers 10@20c is asked. Contract wheat 
here is $2.85@2.90, and expectations are 
that December will start anywhere from 
$2.60 to $2.75. No estimates are being 
made on March prices. Cash wheat is 
expected to bring premium over all 
futures for several months. Sellers must 
pay tax on indemnities, the price of 
which is advanced 50c. 

C. H. CHatien. 





Payments to Canadian Farmers 
Winnirec, Man., July 13.—(Special 
Telegram )—After a three-day session the 
Canadian Wheat Board made the an- 
nouncement late Saturday night that, as 
soon as possible after July 15, an interim 
payment of 30c per bu will be made on 
wheat participation certificates. This is 
approximately 75 per cent of the total 

value of the certificates. 
M. Liston. 





Dominion Millers’ Annual Meeting 


Toronto, Ont, July 10.—The Dominion 
Millers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Toronto on July 22, which is 
over a month earlier than usual. After 
the regular business of the meeting has 
been disposed of the members will be 
entertained at dinner in the dining-room 
of the Board of Trade, and later there 
will be some speeches on subjects of in- 
terest. 

This association is one of the oldest 
millers’ organizations in America. It is 
composed of winter wheat millers located 
in the province of Ontario and devotes 
its energies largely to the interests of 
these, although on many occasions it has 
done good work for the entire Canadian 
industry. 

It is interesting to note that the as- 
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sociation is now proposing to enlarge its 
resources and increase its usefulness by 
an issue of capital stock to the amount 
of $250,000. Heretofore it has operated 
on association lines, but it has long been 
recognized that its trading in grain could 
usefully employ some limited liability 
funds, hence the present proposal to issue 
shares to such members as care to sub- 
scribe for same. 

The foregoing matter will be dealt with 
at the approaching meeting, together with 
a number of other questions arising out 
of decontrol of wheat and flour. It is 
generally recognized that the days of 
easy money and assured volume of busi- 
ness are about over. Competition is re- 
asserting itself, and the mills that are 
to survive will have to exercise the keen- 
est qualities of salesmanship and effi- 
ciency. It is to prepare for such condi- 
tions that the millers of Ontario are 
making the plans that are to engage their 
attention at the forthcoming meeting. 

A. H. Batrey. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


o——Acres———_,_ -— Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1920*.. 84,165 19,487 63,652 618 291 809 
1919... 50,489 23,338 73,243 732 209 941 
1918... 87,130 22,051 69,181 6565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,808 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 653,641 685 206 891 
1913... 81,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,5671 19,243 45,816 400 330 730 
1911... 29,168 20,881 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,829 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,380 18,3083 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,657 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,081 17,044 44,075 825 228 652 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Estimated July 1. 





United States Wheat Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 wheat 
crop, by states, based on condition July 1, 
as compared with the final estimate for. the 
1919 crop, and the five-year average for 

1914-18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 





1920 1919 Av. 

on i eee 9,850 10,428 8,681 
Pennsylvania ..... 26,220 28,665 24,824 
pe |) re 11,307 10,665 11,330 
to. ree 11,286 12,508 14,342 
North Carolina ... 7,774 7,225 8,235 
SE = 06+5.n0 9 ops 6 86 27,125 53,480 36,539 
SS? bicac dead 20,665 45,792 38,183 
MDF eacsas eves 28,392 57,800 40,345 
Michigan ......... 13,451 19,285 15,253 
Sa ee 9,082 16,530 8,594 
ee 31,698 57,699 35,161 
PN s vae ik os 54,387 54,997 47,246 
eee 110,313 160,122 105,371 
ee 6,274 12,029 10,316 
Tennessee ........ 4,134 7,290 8,035 
|. SASSarerrrss 14,249 31,350 15,608 
Oklahoma ........ 34,518 52,640 36,994 
Montana .......... 5,710 3,016 12,419 
er ea 15,326 11,917 8,090 
SP ee 2,490 1,722 4,319 
Re er ree 7,036 6,105 8,378 
Washington ...... 17,660 19,800 20,795 
Oregon sotecsscs Sree 16,010 12,449 
COUEOCMIB § .c-ccics ve 9,279 16,335 6,891 

United States ... 518,245 731,636 663,498 

SPRING WHEAT 
1920 1919 Av. 

Minnesota ........ 51,948 36,735 52,395 
North Dakota .... 82,150 53,613 86,912 
South Dakota 39,906 29,200 43,610 
Montana .......... 24,781 7,713 15,004 
Washington ...... 25,018 20,300 17,065 





United States ... 291,355 209,351 258,748 


United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bus): 
Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1920* 809 2,779 1,322 193 82 14 ae 
1919. 941 2,917 1,248 166 88 9 16 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 6387 8,066 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 138 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 16 
1914. 891 2,678 1,141 195 438 #16 = «17 
1913. 768 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,126 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 138 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 s9- 20 165 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 $2 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32026 14 
1906. 785 2,927 965 180 38 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 16 
1904. 652 2,467 895 140. 27 #23 = 16 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 #8 27 14 
1902. 670 2,624 988 135 34 #29 «616 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30.) —s:.18 16 
1900. 622 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 647 2,078 796 73 24 eo 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 os 12 
1897. 5630 1,903 ée 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 8624 oe 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 a's 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ee 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 as 12 
1892. 616 1,628 6 o« 
*Estimated July 1. 
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Flour demand is practically at a stand- 
still. Sales last week by spring wheat 
mills generally were unusually light. 
Every one seems to be in a waiting mood 
to see what change, if any, the resump- 
tion of future trading in wheat will bring 
about. 

Prices are up 20@40c bbl for the week, 
due to strength in cash wheat, induced 
by reports of damage to the spring 
wheat crop by rust. The advance, how- 
ever, has not brought in any business to 
speak of. Buyers, apparently, are skept- 
ical. 

Clears, both first and second, are still 
in good request. Few mills have either 
of these grades to offer for prompt or 
near-by shipment, and are holding prices 
firm, although it is understood that spot 
stocks in the East have declined 50@75c 
bbl for the week. 

Mills quote top patent flour at $14.30@ 
14.50 bbl, standard patent $13.80@14.15, 
bakers’ patent $13.40@13.90, in 100-Ib 
cotton sacks; fancy clear $12.40, first 
clear $11.75@11.90, second clear $8.25@ 
9.20, in 140-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 


Millfeed prices seem to have weak- 
ened a little in the last week, that is, 
jobbers have reduced their asking prices 
fully $1@1.50 ton, although mills are 
still holding their prices firm and un- 
changed. 

There is really not much demand to 
speak of. Spot offerings are light, with 
the exception of bran in northern line 
cars for shipment to the Head of the 
Lakes. Demand for bran in this equip- 
ment is light, and it is offered at $1 ton 
discount under what bran in eastern line 
cars will bring. 

It is stated that transit shipments in 
the East are dragging, with holders offer- 
ing freely at $1 ton under what western 
jobbers ask. 

Mills quote bran at $49@52.50 ton, 
standard middlings $55@56, flour mid- 
dlings $63.50@64, red dog $69@70 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 

. output activity 
This WOU bsércscaveviianns 242,405 44 
Last WOOR sociated segece 269,165 49 
Year G00 ccatbenneraveces 234,835 43 
Two years AGO ......+.055 280,495 53 
Three years ago .......++ 188,305 36 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
1986*.. sixties 54 348,720 103,845 29 
1020. ads des 54 348,720 127,620 37 
1920T...... 60 410,760 150,430 36 
1929 ieee 60 410,760 118,835 28 
*Week ending July 10. tWeek ending 

July 3. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation July 13: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

orth wentern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mil, 

ae Flour Mills Co., A, B and Lincoln 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A and C mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis are 
10c higher than a week ago, No. 1 dark 


at $2.95@3.10 bu, No. 1 
northern at $2.90@3. There was a brisk 
demand for spring wheat. Local mills 
led in the buying, as usual, and took 
the bulk of the offerings. Outside mills 
were also in the market, and were com- 
peting for supplies. Choice grades were 
disposed of early each day, and other 


closing toda 





slowed up. No. 3 white closed at $1.01@ 
1.08 bu; No. 4 white, 94c@$1.01. 

Barley prices dropped 6@7c the past 
week. Closing range July 12 was $1.06 
@1.26 bu. There was only a limited de- 
mand, and market was draggy. 


A. W. SPEHR 


A. W. Spehr, superintendent for the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., who was 
elected president of the Association of 
Operative Millers, at its recent annual 
convention in St, Louis, is the first north- 
western miller elected to this office since 
the association was formed 25 years ago. 
Mr. Spehr was made a member of the 
executive committee at the Indianapolis 
convention in 1918, and his elevation to 
the presidency, after two years’ service, 
is in recognition of the good work he has 
done for the association. 

Mr. Spehr was born Dec. 15, 1868, at 
Troy, N. Y.. He started milling in 1883 


A. W. Spehr, of St. Paul 


grades were generally cleaned up before 
the close at strong prices. Winter wheat 
was higher, due to the crop news and 
higher southwestern markets. Demand 
was fair. Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted 
around $2.90@2.95 bu. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The feature of the coarse grain market 
the past week was the big advance in 


~rye. Prices are up 164,@17%4c¢ bu since 


Tuesday. Reports of rust in the North- 
west, decreasing stocks and fairly brisk 
demand were the main factors in the 
strength. Local mills, elevators and ship- 
pers were in the market for supplies. 
No. 2 closed July 12 at $2.301,@2.311% 
bu. 

Cash corn was steady, with a fair de- 
mand for the choice grades. Other grades 
were slow. This week futures were 
stronger, and holders wanted better 
prices for cash corn, but they were only 
able to dispose of a few cars of choice 
on the advance. _ Closing prices: No. 3 
yellow, $1.54@1.56 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.50 
@1.58. 

Oats were steady, and there was a good 
local demand last week. The past few 
days futures were up, but buyers would 
not follow the advance, and demand 


at Clarksville, Mo; studied law in his 
spare time for several years, and was ad- 
mitted to practice law in the state of 
Iowa, before the district and federal 
courts, in- January, 1898. He first came 
to the Northwest in 1889, but returned to 
the southern section in 1890. Since 1891 
he has milled at Springfield, Mankato 
and Sleepy Eye, Minn. When the mill 
at Sleepy Eye was merged with the 
United Flour Mills Co. he was made 
superintendent of the group of mills con- 
trolled by that company. Afterwards, 
he spent three years in Canada, but, 
since the inception of the St. Paul Mill- 
ing Co., has been with that company. 

ir. Spehr is particularly anxious to 
stimulate interest on the part of north- 
western millers in the Association of 
Operative Millers. He feels that the rea- 
son the association has not honored 
northwestern millers before is that mill- 
ers here have not shown the interest that 
those in other sections have. 

cage of his hopes for the future 
of the association, Mr. Spehr says: 

“I believe that the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers can be made the principal 
factor in the elevation 0° the science of 
milling. I believe that the Northwest 
Gwen the same duty to the milling indus- 
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try that other sections of the North 
American continent haye displayed, The 
miller of the future must have a great 
deal more technical education than the 
miller of the past. My idea is, but it is 
not Soren recognized as yet, that the 
men upon whom the success of any mill- 
ing enterprise primarily depends is the 
business manager (the man at the head 
of the commercial department) and the 
milling superintendent (the man at the 
head of the mechanical department). 
Both are equally important. Either is a 
man-sized job. 

“T believe that the millowner owes it to 
the milling industry to make milling suffi- 
ciently attractive to induce young men of 
education and natural talent to take up 
the practical or operative end. The’ suc- 
cessful mill superintendent of the future 
must have a knowledge, not only of mill- 
ing but also of cereal chemistry and 
business management. He must be a 
good executive, and understand how to 
organize his workers. In the future, 
superintendents will be drawn from men 
who have a rudimentary knowledge of all 
these branches.” 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, July 10, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920 1919 1918 1917 
a 649 538 510 
‘bikes he 613 128 8 75 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





pietine 1,737 777 541 585 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to July 10, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ..101,868 101,060 71,893 102,884 
Duluth ...... 19,354 90,032 17,042 33,679 


Totals 





Totals .....121,222 191,092 88,935 136,563 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on July 10, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 











Minneapolis ... 2,727 1,235 139 1,562 
Duluth ........ 1,168 324 5 300 
Totals ....... 3,895 1,559 144 1,852 


OIL MEAL EASIER 
Linseed oil meal is a little easier this 


week. Crushers have reduced their 
prices, and are asking $63@64_ ton, 
prompt shipment, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Trade with local mills is rather quiet but, 
as they are well sold ahead, they are not 
going after new business very strong. 
Shipping directions on old order are very 
satisfactory, and mills are running fair- 
ly heavy. The reduction in prices was 
caused mainly by a considerable amount 
of reselling in several markets by the 
larger jobbers. They have either in store 
or coming to them good-sized quantities 
of meal, and at present they seem to be 
doing the bulk of the business. 

Minneapolis mills have taken advan- 
tage of the heavy jute sacks that the 
Argentine seed is being shipped in, by 
using them to pack oil meal in. The new 
jute sacks used by American mills have 
been of 714-0z stock, while the Argen- 
tine jute sacks are of 10-oz stock. Mills 
say that the Argentine sacks make a 
better package in every way, and they 
intend to use them in the future. Ex- 
port business with local linseed mills is 
still very quiet. The situation abroad is 
such that mills are unable to do business 
with importers. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.921,; 
three-day, $3.92; 60-day, $3.9014. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 35. 


COMMANDER MILL ©O. ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of the Commander 
Mill Co., Empire Milling Co., Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co. and the Commander Ele- 
vator Co., of Minneapolis, was held last 
week. B. B. Sheffield was elected presi- 
dent to succeed William G. Gooding, who 
recently sold his interests in these com- 
panies; William H. Sudduth, vice-presi- 
dent; W. B. Gregory, secretary; W. J. 
Russell, treasurer. The board of direc- 
tors was increased from five to seven to 
allow of the election to the board of two 
of the company’s sales-managers. 


DECIDES AGAINST WINTER WHEAT PLAN 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce was to have voted July 12 on a 
(Continued on page 184.) 
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Now that the announcement has been 
made that trading in wheat for Decem- 
ber delivery will be reopened next week, 
flour buyers are naturally interested in 
future wheat and flour values. They, of 
course, are not going to speculate at the 
present time in contracting for flour, 
being fearful of a sudden decline and a 
decided loss in their contracts. 

There is considerable speculation 
among cash-wheat handlers as to the 
opening price of December wheat begin- 
ning with the trading on July 15, some 
making a guess at $2.50 and others at 
$2.65. Opinions are mixed as to the 
probable volume of trade. Some of the 
pit element believe that it will be light 
for several months. The war tax on each 
5,000 bus traded in will be around $2.75. 

With these problems confronting the 
flour trade, mill representatives, brokers 
and all who have to do with the mer- 
chandising of flour are offering their 
products in a half-hearted way, believ- 
ing that quotations are problematical. 

There has not been a barrel of new 
flour produced in the Southwest sold in 
Chicago, so far as can be learned. Some 
of the mills have advised their Chicago 
connections that a few buyers in some of 
the larger eastern centers, where stocks 
of flour are more depleted than here, 
have made some fairly large contracts 
for new flour for the last half of July 
and August delivery. They claim that 
when buyers realize that cars are going 
to be as scarce as they are at present, 
and that many will be in want of flour, 
there will be a decided scramble for 
supplies. 

One or two of the larger eastern flour 
men, in Chicago this week, feel very 
friendly toward new flour values. An 
average quotation for 95 per cent Okla- 
homa and Kansas flour is $11.60@12, 
jute, Chicago. There are a few scatter- 
ing rumors of quotations as low as $11, 
bulk. A year ago new 95 per cent hard 
winter was quoted here at $10.20@10.40, 
jute, with bran at $13.50, as compared 
with bran today at $52@52.50; two years 
ago the new flour, which was of the 100 
per cent grade, was quoted at $10.27, 
bulk, the maximum price $11.10, jute. 

Chicago millers have not quoted new 
flour as yet. They probably will do so 
on both hard and soft wheat products 
within the next week or two. Millers in 
the South have been slow in quoting on 
new soft flour. 

Chicago mills are operating at about 
the same capacity as they were a week 
ago, namely, 70 per cent, and will prob- 
ably not increase their output for the 
present. Cars are more plentiful, yet 
not sufficient for requirements. 

Millfeed quotations are exceptionally 
firm, considering the time of the year 
and the quantity offered. There is not 
as much difficulty in obtaining feed as 
was true two weeks ago, due to the fact 
that offerings are larger and cars more 
available in all parts of the Northwest 
and Southwest. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

: output § activity 
This week 3 70 
Last week . 74 
Year ago ’ 78 


William Kunz, president of the Bak- 
ers Flour Co., Chicago, is on a vacation, 


and before returning will visit Yellow- 
stone National Park. 


The terminal elevator association held 
its annual meeting here, Wednesday and 
Thursday. E. P. Peck, of Omaha, presi- 
dent, and all other officers, were re- 
elected. 

A car of flour from a Kansas mill 
arrived in Chicago a few days ago after 
being en route 71 days. During ordi- 
nary times the car would have arrived 
easily within a week. 

W. W. Corbin, who was prominent in 
the flour business in Chicago about eight 
years ago, and now of Corbin & Rey- 
nolds, wholesale flour and grain mer- 
chants, Los Angeles, spent the week in 
Chicago. 

An error was made in this department, 
last issue, to the effect that Mrs. A. J. 
Hunt still retains controlling interest in 
the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. 
Her interests are with the New Era Mill- 
ing Co. 

So far, 10 flour men of Chicago have 
engaged railroad accommodations for 
Cleveland, Ohio, to attend the annual 
meeting and election of officers of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, to be 
held there Wednesday, July 14. 


Cash houses that took in barley on May 
contract have been selling it for July 
this week, and finding a weak and de- 
clining market. One house that sold July 
barley at $1.65’on the recent bulge cov- 
ered it on Thursday at $1.31. 


The Grain Corporation, through the 
milling division, has shipped all flour 
sold, and has ceased operations. Owing 
to the scarcity of cars, the work in the 
office of V. J. Petersen, in charge of the 
flour division, was delayed somewhat. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. will 
have a round-up of its salesmen and 
branch managers next week. B. N. Lath- 
rop, Chicago manager, W. J. Minter, who 
travels out of the Chicago office, and O. 
F. Johnson, Aurora, IIl., left Friday for 
the outing. 


Seaboard exporters own the bulk of 
the July and September rye crops here, 
and advanced July rye to the highest of 
the season, $2.2514, while September was 
up to $1.924%,. Export buying was of 
good character, with sales at 15@l6c 
over July, track, New York. 

The wheat trade is impressed by the 
reports from Argentina that exports of 
wheat from that country will be prohib- 
ited, and that the order has practically 
been issued. Late cables from France 
say harvesting has been delayed by per- 
sistent rains, and that damage to the 
crops is feared. 


With a crop of over 100,000,000 bus 
of wheat in Kansas and 30,000,000 in 
Oklahoma, there will be all the business 
that the railroads can handle for the 
next 12 months. Reports to the Bur- 
lington road from northern Kansas and 
along its lines in Nebraska show 6,000 
carloads of old grain on hand awaiting 
cars. 

World’s wheat conditions do not prom- 
ise much in the way of low prices, is the 
general belief of the wheat trade, as 
there are no reserves in the largest con- 
suming countries and no indication of an 
accumulation of supplies that will be 
burdensome in the next 12 months. This 
creates an impression that values are to 
remain fairly high. 

G. W. Moody, of the Weyauwega 
(Wis.) Milling Co., and wife, were here 
Tuesday on their way home after a few 
days spent in the East. The Weyauwega 
company operates a rye mill of 400 bbls 
capacity, which has been running at full 
capacity for some time. Its new barley 
mill will be ready to offer its products 
for the new-crop year. 


Scarcity of boxcars continues a big fac- 
tor in the grain trade. Last year the 
Santa Fe Railroad had 12,000 cars stored 
west of the Missouri River preparatory 
to the movement of the new crop. A 
canvass of the situation in that section 
within the last few weeks shows that 
there are 10,000 carloads of old grain in 
that section awaiting movement. 


The Armour Grain Co. has sold 500,000 
bus contract corn, mostly No. 2 mixed, to 
the Bartlett-Frazier Co. The corn is to 
go to store, and is being delivered by 
Bartlett-Frazier on July contract. So 
far over 250,000 bus have been delivered; 
part of it, however, represents a rede- 
livery by other members of the trade who 
received it in the regular course of busi- 
ness, 

The J. J, Badenoch Co., for many 
years engaged in the grain, hay and 
millfeed business, has opened a jobbing 
department for the exclusive handling 
of car-lot shipments direct from the 
Chicago plant. It will specialize in all 
grades of wheat feeds, cottonseed meal, 
alfalfa products, brewers’ grains and 
other commodities used for concentrated 
feeds. 

Gulf ports bid higher prices than ter- 
minal markets in the interior, and se- 
cured moderate quantities of wheat last 
week. New Orleans bid $2.96 at the last. 
Bids at Chicago for wheat to arrive were 
advanced to $2.75 for No. 2 hard or red 
winter, shipment from the country in 
July; $2.70 for the first half of August, 
$2.65 for the last half, and $2.57 for 
September shipment. 

Sixteen wholesale flour jobbers of Chi- 
cago met at the Hotel La Salle, Thurs- 
day evening, to discuss plans for the 
formation of a jobbers’ organization. It 
was decided to defer final action until 
they have held two or three meetings, 
at which they will talk over cancellations 
and trading abuses among themselves, 
and may possibly form an organization 
and elect officers later. 


A movement is on for the consolida- 
tion of farmers’ associations into the 
American Farm Bureau. A meeting of 
all such associations is to be held here 
at the Hotel La Salle, July 23-24. They 
will consider the transportation situa- 
tion, and the advocates of the farm bu- 
reau realize that, if grain cars are to be 
supplied, the farmers’ organizations must 
take a larger interest and do their part. 


R. J. Anderson, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Lewistown, Mont., who has been in Chi- 
cago for several months at the head of 
the Chicago office, is to return to Lewis- 
town next week. Since the company 
opened a Chicago office it has established 
a very successful business and has han- 
dled a great deal of flour through the 
local warehouse, purchased some time 
ago. 

George M. Le Count, a crop expert 
who has covered the wheat sections for 
Stein, Alstrin & Co., estimates the wheat 
crop at 550,000,000 bus winter, and oats 
at 1,400,000,000 bus. This is the highest 
estimate out so far. John Inglis, the 
Logan & Bryan crop expert, places it at 
545,000,000 bus, giving Kansas 125,000,- 
000, against 151,000,000 last year, and 
Oklahoma 40,000,000 bus, or 53,000,000 
less than last year. 


Elevator people have been good buyers 
of corn in the sample market here all 
week, owing to the liberal receipts. They 
have filled their sales for eastern ship- 
ment, and accumulated fair stocks. Ex- 
pectations are that the run of corn will 
be reduced, as the wheat movement will 
take the available cars. There has been 
a fair increase in wheat deliveries this 
week, but little mew-crop grain has 
reached terminal markets. 


Liquidation has been on in the grain 
market this week, particularly in corn 
and oats, due to liberal receipts of corn 
and favorable crop reports in practically 
all sections. There has been an extremely 
bearish feeling as a result of good, grow- 
ing weather, with plenty of moisture, in 
most sections, and pressure from short 
sellers has made a real bear market. 
Corn futures are off over 22c from the 
recent high point, and cash corn is 30@ 
35c lower than the high figures of two 
weeks ago. Oats are off l6c, but have 
held better than corn. 


H. A, Sawyer, seoer manager of the 
Sawyer Milling . Hutchinson, Kan- 
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sas, was here Tuesday. He and C. E. 
Gay, sales-manager, made a two weeks’ 
business trip to the eastern markets. Mr. 
Sawyer, in commenting on trade condi- 
tions in the East, said that, according to 
his observations, stocks of flour were 
not greatly depleted in most of the lead- 
ing centers, perhaps more in Philadelphia 
than other markets. He looks for a very 
fair amount of business shortly, but not 
of large volume until along toward Sep- 
tember. 


Among visitors in town during the 
week, many of them attending the grain 
conference, were Fred J. Lingham, Fed- 
eral Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y; B. W. 
Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas; E. C. Andrews, 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis; David 
Anderson, National Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; Benjamin Stockman, Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn; Harry 
S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; A. M. Tousley, flour mer- 
chant, Cleveland, Ohio; Samuel Knigh- 
ton, Samuel Knighton & Son, flour mer- 
chants, New York, and Carl C. Krehbiel, 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. 


Robert B. Sellew has resigned an im- 
portant position with the Quaker Oats 
Co. to become sales-manager of the feed 
department of Rosenbaum Bros., Chi- 
cago. This firm has been in the coarse 
grain business in this market for over 50 
years and is one of the leaders in its 
line. Rosenbaum Bros. are making a 
commercial mixed feed, and are fortu- 
nate in being able to secure the services 
of a man with Mr. Sellew’s experience in 
this particular line. Mr. Sellew has been 
connected with the mixed-feed manufac- 
turing business about 25 years, and there 
are few men in the country today who 
are better posted on this industry and its 
requirements or who have such an ex- 
tended acquaintance among the trade. 





Co-operative Elevator Companies 


In the United States there are some 
14,000 co-operative marketing associa- 
tions. To many of them, the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has given valuable assistance 
by furnishing specimen copies of by-laws 
and by indicating proper methods of or- 
ganization and administration. 

“The Organization of Co-operative 
Grain Elevator Companies” is the title of 
Bulletin No. 860, just issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
upon this subject. The bulletin is ad- 
dressed to those who desire assistance in 
the formation of co-operative grain ele- 
vators, but the subject-matter is treated 
in a manner that makes the bulletin of 
interest to those engaged in other lines 
of co-operative endeavor as well. The 
scope of the pamphlet is limited to mat- 
ters regarded as fundamental and gen- 
eral, and it is intended that the sugges- 
tions and recommendations be considered 
with references to and in connection with 
special co-operative laws and the laws 
governing corporations in each of the sev- 
eral states of the Union. 

The bulletin points out that the success 
of any organization, whether co-operative 
or for private profit, rests upon social or 
economic need, a sound organization plan, 
and efficient management. It then details 
the various factors that produce these 
basic conditions, It dwells upon the or- 
ganization of joint-stock companies, pri- 
vate corporations of the capital-stock 
form, and co-operative associations in- 
corporated under special co-operative 
law, the three common forms of organi- 
zation of farmers’ elevator enterprises in 
the United States. 

Under the chapter of preliminary sur- 
vey, matters of local conditions, pros- 
pective membership, capital, volume of 
business, and methods of survey are cov- 
ered. Then the processes of actual or- 
ganization are discussed and a suggested 
form of by-laws given. 

The bulletin also contains some gen- 
eral suggestions regarding the selection 
of the plant, the choice of directors and 
a manager, a maintenance agreement, 
emergency capital and speculative tend- 
encies. The appendix gives detailed 
forms to cover every phase of the admin- 
istration of the organization, from a capi- 
tal-stock subscription contract to a form 
of stock certificate, and service and main- 
tenance agreement. 
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Flour-buying was noticeably absent the 
first part of the week. Stronger inquiry 
the last few days indicates a growing 
interest on the part of buyers, but it 
failed to materialize to the extent of com- 
pleting any volume of actual sales. 

Attention of the trade is generally 
turned to new-wheat flour, although ac- 
tual transactions are exceedingly limit- 
ed. Quotations from interior mills for 
August or September shipment of new- 
crop flour place little or no discount on 
the old-wheat flour. As a result, buyers 
are holding back, waiting for lower quo- 
tations, and in the meantime display no 
interest in the old-wheat flour. 

Kansas City mills continue reticent in 
quoting new-wheat flour, with one or two 
exceptions merely quoting for 30 or 60 
days’ shipment without specifying wheth- 
er the flour shall be from new or old 
wheat. One mill in the city withdrew its 
quotations on old-wheat flour the last of 
the week, and expects to come into the 
market next week with quotations on 
new-wheat flour exclusively. 

Export buying, which has been re- 
markably quiet for the past few weeks, 
showed slight signs of revival the last 
of the week. 

Kansas City mills report an easing up 
in the car shortage. Shipping instruc- 
tions are not so far in advance as they 
have been for some time, and in one or 
two instances mills report that they will 
need orders very shortly to maintain 
operation. 

On account of strong advances in the 
wheat market flour prices are up about 
25c bbl this week, hard winter short pat- 
ent being quoted at $13.50@14, cotton 
98’s, basis Kansas City, straights $12.50@ 
12.75, first clear $11@11.75, second clear 
$9@10, low-grade $8@9, and 95’s $12.90 
@13.10, 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is very dull, but 
prices are unyielding on account of the 
exceptionally light offerings. Offerings 
for August or September shipment of 
bran at $47 revealed no buyers. There is 
some little demand for gray shorts, Au- 
gust or September shipment, at $54. 
Prices for prompt shipment are prac- 
tically unchanged from last week, bran 
being quoted at $49@50, brown shorts at 
$55@56, and gray shorts at $57@58. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
Phie WORE oti. x de ces te bs 57,500 59 
Lat WOOK: fics cece dee dnicr 70,000 72 
VOGP. QO es cB Cds eR ER 19,000 23 
Two years ago ............ 40,800 49 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 89 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 446,970 157,844 35 
Last week ...... 446,970 225,229 50 
XOG? QHO" dsc sdv 425,970 99,834 23 
Two years ago... 317,670 153,656 48 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,035 bbis this week, 4,965 iast week, 
1,600 a year ago, and 2,010 two years ago. 


COMPARATIVE GRAIN MOVEMENT 


In compliance with the request of Gov- 
ernor Henry Allen, of Kansas, Clyde M. 
Reed, as head of the state’s court of in- 


dustrial relations, is now receiving week- 
ly reports from the railroads serving the 
Kansas wheat territory. In addition to 
the weekly reports the railroads have 
furnished Mr. Reed statistics relative to 
the general transportation situation, of 
much interest for comparative purposes. 

Considering the situation in_ crop- 
movement periods, from July to Decem- 
ber in 1917, when Kansas had a poor 
crop, four big roads—the Santa Fe (east 
of Newton), the Missouri Pacific, Union 
Pacific and Rock Island—moved 21,492 
cars of wheat. In the corresponding six 
months in 1918, with a 100,000,000-bu 
crop, these same four roads handled 44,- 
673 cars. Last year, when Kansas had 
a crop of 151,000,000 bus, they handled 
only 46,543 cars from July to December, 
inclusive. 

The delayed transportation of the 1919 
crop is clearly shown by the number of 
cars handled by these same four roads 
in the springs of 1919 and 1920. In the 
spring of 1919, following the 100,000,000- 
bu crop, the roads took out 20,999 cars. 
From Jan. 1 to June 1, this year, they 
moved 30,823 cars, and still had approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 bus to move. 

The four roads handled 3,125 cars in 
May, 1919; this year they handled 5,306 
in the corresponding month. The com- 
parative car movement of the roads for 
May, 1919, and the same month this 
year follows: Santa Fe (east of Newton), 
May, 1919, 1,333 cars; 1920, 1,087. Rock 
Island, 534 in May, 1919, and 1,217 in the 
same month this year. Union Pacific, 
May, 1919, 385 cars; May, 1920, 1,410. 
Missouri Pacific, 873 in May, 1919, and 
1,592 in May, 1920. 

Reports of the roads show that on 
May 15, 1920, the Santa Fe had 114 per 
cent as many boxcars on its lines as it 
owned, compared to 121 per cent the 
same time last year. The Rock Island 
had 92.9 per cent, against 87 per cent 
the year preceding; the Union Pacific 
only 64.9 per cent, against 83.3 per cent 
on May 15, 1919; and the Missouri Pa- 
cific 114 per cent, against 129 per cent 
in 1919. 

GALVESTON EXPORTS 


The annual report of H. A. Wickstrom, 
chief grain inspector for the port of Gal- 
veston, Texas, for the year ending June 
30, 1920, shows the following exports for 
that period: wheat, 22,259,419.55 bus; 
barley, 902,530.02; rye, 476,428.32. 

For comparative purposes the exports 
of the port for the three preceding years 
are given in Mr. Wickstrom’s report as 
follows: 

Total exports for the year ending June 
30, 1919: wheat, 8,624,454.36 bus; corn, 
63,365.40; barley, 997,664.16. For the 
year ending June 30, 1918: wheat, 2,142,- 
646.10 bus; corn, 4,008,684.50; barley, 3,- 
292,626.36; rye, 338,994.50. For the year 
ending June 30, 1917: wheat, 22,989,883.30 
bus; corn, 257,142.48; barley, 48,113.06; 
oats 929,350. 

According to Mr. Wickstrom’s monthly 
report for June, 1920, 4,677,796 bus wheat 
and 40,000 bus rye were exported through 
Galveston during that period, this repre- 
senting an increase in wheat exports of 
3,301,628.20 bus for June, 1920, over the 
same month last year. 


NEW WHEAT BRINGS HIGH PRICE 


The first car of dark hard wheat from 
the new crop arrived in Kansas City this 
week from Gorham, Kansas. It graded 
No. 1, testing 60.8 lbs, and sold for 
$2.95. Three cars of new red wheat were 
sold on the Kansas City market this week, 
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ranging in price from $2.76 to $2.78. 


CARS MORE PLENTIFUL 


Kansas City millers generally report 
that less difficulty is being experienced 
now than has been the case for some time 
in securing cars for flour shipments. This 


is enabling them to reduce gradually the 
number of shipping instructions on their 
hands, and is placing them in better 
shape to handle the new wheat flour- 
buying when it occurs. 

This situation is not true of the interior 
mills, however, where much the same 
situation exists now as has prevailed for 
several months. While some additional 
cars are moving into the Southwest, the 
quantity has not yet been in sufficient 
numbers to make any marked effect out- 
side of the terminal markets. 


NOTES 

The Latham (Mo.) Milling Co. is in- 
stalling a 25-bbl Midget mill. 

Hubert J. Horan, flour, Philadelphia, 
spent two days in Kansas City this week. 
_ R. P. McReynolds, of the Vance Mill- 
ing Co., Pierce City, Mo., visited the Kan- 
sas City trade this week. 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales-manager of the 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, is in 
Missouri and Arkansas this week. 

E, S. Rea, manager of the Rea-Patter- 
son Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, has 
returned from a two weeks’ eastern trip. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, flour, New York, visited the com- 
pany’s southwestern connections this 
week. 

C. C. Krehbiel, of the Moundridge 
Kansas Milling Co., was in Kansas City 
this week on his way home from an east- 
ern trip. 


Fred Collings, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, IL, was in Kansas City this 
week on his way to visit points in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 


C. W. Lonsdale, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain  Co., 
Kansas City, has returned from a month’s 
vacation in the East. 


R. W. Hurt recently succeeded A. M. 
Long as manager of the 125-bbl flour mill 
operated by the Belpre (Kansas) Co- 
operative Equity Union. 

The travelling sales force of the Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, held 
their annual meeting at the company’s 
offices in Great Bend last week. 


The annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, was held at the company’s 
offices in Wichita, Kansas, July 9. 


J. W. Maney, president of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., and several 
other southwestern milling companies, 
was in Kansas City this week on his way 
east. 

The Universal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Claflin, Kansas, is installing new machin- 
ery and increasing the mill’s capacity to 
450 bbls daily. The company is also re- 
modeling its power plant. 

The Murray elevator, Kansas City, op- 
erated by the Federal Grain Co., which 
was wrecked by a dust explosion last fall, 
is expected to be in operation again by 
the last of next week. 


The embargo against the port of New 
Orleans, whereby no grain was received 
at that port except by special permit, has 
been removed, and there are no restric- 
tions on shipments to that port now. 


J. E. Riley, manager of the William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City this week on his way 
home from a visit in Illinois. He will 
soon go east for an extended trade visit. 


Fred Hanson, formerly with the Golden 
Belt Mill & Elevator Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is now associated with W. H. Bartz 
& Co., Des Moines, Iowa, in the com- 
pany’s Topeka office, of which H. D. 
Harding is manager. 


H. A. Sawyer, manager, and C. FE. Gay, 
sales-manager, of the Sawyer Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, were here this 
week on their way home from the East. 
A. L. Gould, Watertown, N. Y., was re- 
cently made a salesman for the company 
in that state. 


J. M. Chilton, federal grain supervisor 
at Kansas City, stated yesterday that the 
new wheat coming into this market is 
very dark, well developed, in most cases 
dry, and that of the dozen or more in- 
spections made so far on cars of the 1920 
crop none had graded below No. 2. 


N. Sowden, vice-president of the New 
Era ray te Arkansas City, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Sowden, were in Kansas City 
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the last of the week on their way to New 
York, from whence they will sail, July 17, 
for England, to visit Mr. Sowden’s sis- 
ters in London and his brother in Ports- 
mouth. They will be gone several months, 


The Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., 
Schell City, Mo., recently capitalized for 
$20,000, has taken over the 50-bbl flour 
mill at that place owned by W. R. Zener 
and formerly operated under the name 
of the Zener Milling Co. The new com- 
pany, under the management of W. R. 
Zener, has taken out all the old machin- 
ery and installed new equipment. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, and W. R. 
Scott, transportation commissioner of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, attended 
the hearing in Chicago this week before 
the Western Trunk Line Committee rela- 
tive to the furnishing of grain doors for 
the loading of grain products. The com- 
mittee recently proposed relieving rail- 
roads from. furnishing doors except for 
the loading of bulk grain, flaxseed, coal 
and coke. 


At the sixth annual meeting of the 
Atchison (Kansas) Board of Trade the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: F. H..Mangelsdorf, Man- 
gelsdorf Seed Co., president; C. H. 
Blanke, Blair Elevator Corporation, vice- 
president; C. M. Sheehan, J. W. Blair, 
W. S. Washer and David Lukens, to- 
gether with the president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, directors. The 
secretary’s report showed that, since Feb. 
26, 1920, 14 new memberships have been 
taken out in the Board of Trade, making 
a total membership of 52. 





NEBRASKA 
Omana,. Nes., July 10.—Flour trade 
continues slow. Millers in the Omaha 
territory report that there is virtually no 
demand for old-crop flour and that there 
has only been a limited inquiry for new- 
crop. Feed continues in excellent de- 
mand. The millers predict that there 
will be a greatly improved demand for 
flour by the first of August. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIB WOOK ccsccoccvesensag 5,659 23 
i Seer et 11,866 49 
VORP BRO ince crcveccessewe 10,051 41 


NOTES 


Within 48 hours after the disastrous 
hailstorm of Sunday night, which de- 
stroyed thousands of acres of small grain 
in Box Butte, Morrill and Sheridan coun- 
ties, there was a similar storm at Alli- 
ance Tuesday night, entailing crop losses 
that will reach hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

The free employment bureau main- 
tained by the board of public welfare in 
the Omaha city hall received calls for 
700 harvest hands during the last two 
days, and has been able to send out only 
175 men. Most of the calls from Neb- 
raska towns offered harvest workers 60c 
an hour, and board and lodging. The 
heaviest demand was from Holdrege, 
where 200 men are wanted. 

The total rainfall for Holt County: for 
June was 6.25 inches, according to the 
government rain gauge located at 
O’Neill. The record shows a total rain- 
fall of 21.39 inches from March 1 to July 
1, and crops of all kinds are in excellent 
condition as a result. The corn crop will 
be a bumper one, and small grain is in 
excellent condition and almost ready for 
harvest. The second crop of alfalfa al- 
ready is being cut, and the yield is more 
than average. Harvesting of the im- 
mense hay crop will begin next week and 
continue until frost. 

The webworm, which has been reported 
as doing considerable damage to Colorado 
crops, has invaded Nebraska in four 
counties, according to Professor M. M. 
Swenk, state entomologist. Its appear- 
ance was first reported in Sarpy County, 
then in Lancaster, Seward and Butler 
counties. The worst damage so far is 
reported at Ulysses, in Butler County, 
where one farmer reports his entire field 
heavily infested with the pest. Reports 
of serious damage to cabbage done te 
the Harlequin bug has been received. 
This has made its appearance in Dundy, 
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Hooker, Custer and. Valley counties. One 
man reports fear of losing his entire crop 


of 11,000 plants. 
Leen Lesiie. 





SALINA 


Steadily increasin inquiries, with an 
advance in the number of orders, indi- 
cates, in the opinion of local mill men, 
that buyers are inclined to believe that 
the long-expected break in the price of 
flour is not to materialize soon. Business 
is fairly good, and growing better, lead- 
ing to the belief that the coming few 
weeks will be good ones. The inquiries 
are from widespread localities, 

Flour prices are holding firm, follow- 
ing the course of wheat. Quotations: 
fancy patents, $13.50@14; 95 per cent, 
$12.75@13.25,—98-lb cottons, Kansas 
City. 

Bran and shorts are holding steady; 
prices: bran, $2.45@2.50; shorts, $2.90@3, 
—Kansas City. 

NOTES 

New wheat arriving at the mills gen- 
erally tests No, 1, with an unusually fine, 
dark color, 

Nesbit Smith, Kansas City representa- 
tive of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is 
spending a few days at the home office. 

Millers are raising their estimates of 
the Kansas wheat yield, and now place it 
at 135,000,000 to 150,000,000 bus, of 
which at least 80 per cent will test good 
quality. 

The burning out of one of the big 200 
h-p motors at the plant of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation this week, forced 
the mill to shut down one day, until con- 
nection could be made with the other 
motors. 

Harry Work, who recently sold his 
Ellsworth mill to the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., leaves this week for California. 
He is undecided whether he will make 
that his future home, and as to what line 
of business he will enter. 

F. P. Shellabarger, president; L. C. 
Shellabarger, vice-president; Jesse Smith, 
general manager and treasurer, and J. 
E. Hindman, secretary, were re-elected 
at the annual meeting of the Shellabar- 
ger Mill & Elevator Co. this week. It 
was decided to install two additional 
Diesel power units at a cost of $50,000. 





Ohio Bakers’ Programme 

Harry B. Apple, secretary of the 
Ohio Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, has arranged the following pro- 
gramme for the association’s semiannual 
convention, which is to be held at the 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, July 27-28: 

Tuesday, July 27: 9 a.m., registration; 
2 p.m., address of welcome, Mayor James 
Ww. Thomas; response, Ben S. Weil, Cin- 
cinnati; president’s address; “Why I am 
Opposed to Standard Weights of Bread,” 
Jay Burns, Omaha, Neb; “Why I Advo- 
eate Standard Weights of Bread,” Hor- 
ace W. Crider, Homestead, Pa; 7 p.m., 
dinner and cabaret show, Chittenden 
Hotel ballroom. 

Wednesday, July 28: 10 a.m., address 
by D. P. Chindblom, secretary American 
Association of the Baking Industry; ad- 
dress by John Pfeiffer, of the Fair-Price 
Commission, Columbus; open discussion 
on local conditions and problems per- 
taining to the baking industry; 1:30 p.m., 
adjourn to President Bollinger’s resi- 
dence, at Marble Cliff, for luncheon and 
outing. 





Agricultural Products of Palestine 


The yield of various products in Pal- 
estine during 1919 was as follows: or- 
anges, over 66,000,000 kilos; corn, 15,000,- 
000 kilos; grapes, 5,600,000 kilos; figs, 
4,500,000 kilos. Such products as durra, 
sesame, olives, lemons, citrons, melons, 
and bananas brought the total yield up 
about 100,000,000 kilos. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to July 3, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
--—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 


Minneapolis ...14,712 14,171 304 1,451 
St. Paul ...... 419 359 oon a7 
Duluth-Superior 409 904 


10,341 "25 248 


Outside mills .. 8,308 


Totals .......28,848 
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There was no appreciable change in 
this week’s flour market. Mills continue 
to book whatever business comes to hand, 
but this is limited. Buyers are usually 
more cautious during the between-crop 
season. This year is no exception, and 
they have reduced their stocks to the 
minimum during the dull period. Mills 
are mostly filling and making delivery of 
old orders, while some are shut down for 
repairs and improvements. 

New-wheat flour was irregular and in 
quiet demand. Offerings, while freer, 
were not liberal. Only a few small lots 
for July-August shipment were booked, 
buyers still maintaining that lower prices 
will prevail when new-wheat flour begins 
to arrive. 

Nominal quotations on old-wheat flour 
at the close: spring first patent $13.50@ 
14, standard $12.20@12.50, first clear 
$10.20@$11, hard winter patent $13@ 
13.80, straight $12.20@12.50, first clear 
$10.30@11; soft winter patent $12.80@ 
13.50, straight $12.10@12.40, first clear 
$9.70@ 10,20. 

A feature of the week was the notice- 
able increase in, inquiries from foreign 
connections, with requests for offers, but 
no actual sales for export resulted. How- 
ever, this source will undoubtedly prove 
a good outlet for mills’ products as soon 
as new-wheat flour is offered freely. 

Country mills reported southern trade 
quiet, but improving. Some find their 
regular customers well supplied for the 
time being, and loath to come into the 
market until more settled conditions pre- 
vail. 

Local buyers are still holding off. The 
usual dull period during the summer 
months prevails among the bakers, and 
the buying of bread flour is not. active. 
The quantity of new-wheat flour bought by 
dealers, jobbers, bakers and retailers is 
still very limited, as millers and buyers 
are generally apart on values. However, 
a few car-lot sales were worked for July- 
August shipment. 

The millfeed market was quiet and 
nominally unchanged. Spot offerings 
from mills and shippers were very light. 
Jobbers are making sales for August- 
September shipment on basis of $48 for 
hard winter bran. Sales of hard bran for 
prompt shipment were made at $51.80@ 
52, and gray shorts at $61.50. Oat feed 
sold at $59, prompt shipment, and new- 
crop No. 2 alfalfa meal at $35.25, July 
shipment, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to the Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
eM WOE 65S be vies see Ces 25,400 50 
EE: WORM: ..ci5in 5 ceo esse oe RS 20,000 40 
BOOS: BO Sora w eons + cedar 24,600 49 
TWO PUNCG RA. oo svi seces 23,200 46 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TOW WOO. «is «ass enh swe vie we 36,800 48 
GE: WOO. sho uctebee ass sed 37,700 49 
Re ME otis cedSpVidcuses 23,700 30 
Two years ago .......+.+++ 24,400 31 





Substitute for Gasoline in Hawaii 

In view of the increasing demand for 
and the rising prices of gasoline, the 
progress being made in Hawaii in the 
development of a substitute motor-fuel 
alcohol, obtained from molasses and the 
waste of pons canneries, is of spe- 
cial moment. he waste molasses pro- 
duced in Hawaii approximates 135,000 
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tons a year, which could be converted 
into about 9,000,000 gallons of motor fuel 
by the Foster process, which has recently 
been patented. It is learned from a June 
issue of the Honolulu Star Bulletin that 
a company is being formed to handle the 
patent rights of this process, which, it is 
hoped, will be bought by various con- 
cerns producing the necessary materials, 
until sufficient motor fuel is produced on 
the island to make Hawaii independent 
of imported gasoline. 


MARKETING CORN IN SOUTH 


Department of Agriculture Recommends In- 
troduction of More Adequate Facili- 
ties for Distribution 





Because the southern states are im- 
porting millions of bushels of corn an- 
nually, while certain sections of the 
South are producing surpluses, the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
recommends the introduction of more 
adequate marketing facilities in sections 
of abundance, and standard practices re- 
garding preparation for market. To 
realize these ends will require concerted 
action on the part of communities con- 
cerned. The department suggests that 
southern dealers and consumers handle 
and use southern grain wherever possible, 
and that local dealers’ associations and 
chambers of commerce which have . not 
done so already pass resolutions urging 
members to use native corn, and also 
hay, whenever available. 

“Since as much of the corn as possible 
should be used in the community where 
grown, every farmer should feed as much 
stock as he can,” the department advises. 
“Those having a surplus should endeavor 
to dispose of it to neighbors. In this 
connection the advantage of some central 
agency to bring buyers and sellers to- 
gether is pointed out. 

“In many instances cotton warehouses, 
oil mills, and similar buildings can be 
used as temporary storage places, thus 
permitting growers to hold their crop 
until the market is favorable. However, 
if they desire to store their crop on the 
farm, special care should be taken to 
provide cribs that will prevent damage 
by weather, weevils, and other agencies. 
The man selling corn near home has a 
larger margin of profit, because there 
are no freight charges. 

“There is usually a considerable dif- 
ference between the price of old corn 
and new corn from the North. That 
part of the new crop from the South 
which can be marketed before the new 
corn from the North arrives should get 
the advantage of this difference in price. 
Good prices cannot be obtained, however, 
for any crop unless special care is ex- 
ercised in harvesting, grading, and pre- 
paring it for the market. Husking rath- 
er than jerking, proper storage so as to 
prevent heating, and sacking in contain- 
ers of proper size, are all matters of im- 
portance. Corn that is to be shelled 
should usually be husked in the field 
when it is gathered. If corn is jerked it 
must be husked in the crib, adding labor 
and expense, and then shelled, or it must 
be shelled with a “shuck sheller,” a ma- 
chine that usually is not very satisfac- 
tory. 

LEARN ABOUT FEDERAL GRADES 

“Practically all sales of shelled corn 
in this country are now made on the 
basis of federal grades established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The fed- 
eral law Agra to all interstate ship- 
ments which are made by grade, and re- 
— that they be sold according to the 
ederal grades. Even though a given 
transaction does not come under this 
law, the buyer naturally is inclined to 
judge the corn according to these grades 
and make his price correspond. There- 
fore, more widespread knowledge of 
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proper grading is highly desirable for 
southern corn-growers. 

“The federal standards divide shelled 
corn into three classes, white, yellow, and 
mixed. The particular demand in the 
Southeast is for white corn, the various 
grades of this class usually commanding 
5@20c premium over similar grades of 
other classes. The federal grades specify 
that corn to class as white must contain 
98 per cent, by weight, of white kernels. 
Unfortunately, a very large percentage 
of the corn raised in the Southeast con- 
tains a considerable percentage of black, 
blue, red, and yellow kernels. 

“Two things should be done to im- 
prove the color of corn grown in the 
Southeast. Farmers should select and 
plant more white seed of varieties suited 
to this section; second, concerted action 
should be taken against various pests and 
bad practices in handling. Corn contain- 
ing weevils, or other injurious insects, is 
placed in what is known as one of the 
“sample grades,” which means that the 
only safe way to trade in it is by actual- 
ly examining the corn or a representative 
sample. This necessarily narrows the 
market and places the grower at a dis- 
advantage. 

“Damaged grains, also, are often the 
result of weevils, earworms, or similar 
pests. Corn should not be left standing 
long in the field after it is ripe, nor 
stored in poorly constructed cribs where 
it will be exposed to the weather. If 
corn raised in the cotton belt is not mar- 
keted too soon after harvest, there will 
be little trouble from excessive moisture 
—one of the factors in grading corn— 
except in that grown in mountainous 
parts of the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, and certain places along the coast. 

“Another essential in preparing corn 
for the market is to avoid an excess of 
foreign material and cracked corn. This 
can be done by screening with a machine 
equipped with proper fans and screens. 
If corn is sold for grinding, the mills 
usually want it in bulk, and some ex- 
pense can be saved by shipping in that 
manner, although the largest demand in 
the South is for corn in bags. 


CENTRAL MARKETING AGENCIES 


“If possible, arrangement should be 
made to have some agency in each lo- 
cality, where there is a surplus of corn, 
to purchase the crop when it is ready for 
delivery to the local market. This agency 
may be either a co-operative association, 
a local grain merchant, general merchant, 
oil mill, compress, cotton mill, or some 
responsible individual. The crop can 
nearly always be marketed more satis- 
factorily and at better prices by some 
such organization than by the individual 
growers, 

“County agents, farmers, or others de- 
siring information relating to marketing 
or grading of corn are invited to com- 
municate with the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Additional in- 
formation about corn-grading can also 
be obtained from men in charge of the 
department’s exhibits displayed at vari- 
ous cities, or by visiting any office of fed- 
eral grain supervision, or an inspector 
licensed by the secretary. In the South- 
east the offices of federal grain supervi- 
sion are located in Baltimore, Md., At- 
lanta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn., New Or- 
leans, La., Memphis, Tenn., Cairo, III, 
Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio.” 





United States Corn Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 corn crop, 
by states, based on condition July 1, as com- 
pared with the final estimate for the 1919 
crop, and the five-year average for 1914-18, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1920 1919 AV. 
Pennsylvania ..... 57,601 72,192 59,567 
|. ree 40,797 44,800 52,048 
North Carolina 56,988 55,100 57,716 
TE | ovo gwd ce 60,035 69,890 64,760 
OPES war eee 140,950 162,800 137,873 
SD © oes daw ce ces 169,836 175,750 178,140 
FIED a bectcavean 284,125 301,000 347,537 
oN ee rr 56,628 64,350 50,060 
Wisconsin ........ 70,992 85,540 56,493 
Minnesota 114,682 118,000 89,100 
Iowa ..... 385,560 416,000 
Missouri 179,110 155,412 
South Dakota ..... 93,677 91,200 
Nebraska ......... 188,241 184,186 
BOR on tin, 6 vais bad 104,636 69,362 
Kentucky ........; 86,170 82,500 
Tennessee ........ 73,994 74,750 
Alabama ......... 62,620 62,843 
Mississippi ........ 59,438 59,700 
Louisiana ......... 38,882 32,375 
WE We eves s bc Cs 146,081 202,800 
Oklahoma ........ 55,660 74,400 
Arkansas ......... 50,941 48,726 





United States . .2,778,903 2,917,450 2,760,484 
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Murray Marks Earl Rankin A Popular Visitor W. T. Harding and E. 0, Challenger 





Where There Was Always a Crowd Along the Side-Lines 





George Silver and E, B, Steel J. R. MeGraw Guarding First Base 


W. P. Tanner Attempting a Home Run L, E. Broenniman 


SNAPSHOTS FROM THE ANNUAL OUTING OF THE NEW YORK FLOUR CLUB 
AT BAY RIDGE JUNE 29 
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PHILADELPHIA’S EXPORT TRADE 





Committees From the Southwestern Millers’ League and Millers’ National 
Federation Find City Eager to Install Necessary Facilities to 
Secure Export Flour Shipments Through This Port 


Puiaverpuia, Pa., July 9.—A deter- 
mined effort is being made by Philadel- 
phians interested in the advancement of 
their city to secure the export flour trade 
of America for the port of Philadelphia. 
Plans are well under way to have cer- 
tain piers in this city equipped with mod- 
ern loading devices so that there will be 
an inducement to flour exporters to ship 
their product through this port, secure in 
the knowledge that it will be handled 
speedily and economically and without 
the delay and loss which is bound to be 
present with the old-fashioned methods 
of loading. 

This movement for modern improve- 
ments came to a head last week with the 
visit of a committee representing the 
Southwestern Millers’ League and the 
Millers’ National Federation. L. E. 
Moses, of Kansas City, chairman of the 
committee appointed by the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League to find the port best 
suited for export flour trade, and B. J. 
Rothwell, of Boston, chairman of the ex- 
port committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation, headed the visitors, the other 
members present being W. L. Sparks, 
of Terre Haute, Ind., and H. G. Spear, 
of Columbus, Ohio, both of whom are 
members of Mr. Rothwell’s committee. 

When it became known here that this 
committee intended to visit Philadelphia 
in its search for the best export port, a 
group of public-spirited citizens interest- 
ed in the development of the port of 
Philadelphia arranged to show the visit- 
ing delegation all that the city had to 
offer in the way of port facilities. To 
this end the local committee enlisted the 
aid of the Hon. George F. Sproule, di- 
rector of the department of wharves, 
docks and ferries of Philadelphia, under 
whose charge are all of the municipal 
piers along the river front. 

A prominent part in bringing the com- 
mittee together was taken by the repre- 
sentatives of the Philadelphia National 
Bank. Through its commercial service 
department, the head of which is Carroll 
Downes, the bank invited all of those in- 
terested. in the development of Phila- 
delphia as a port to participate in the 
reception and enlightenment of the visit- 
ing representatives of the millers. Co- 
operating with them to this end, Hugh 
W. Brown, chairman of the port develop- 
ment committee of the Flour Club, and 
representative of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. in Pennsylvania, worked ear- 
nestly to make the reception a success. 

In the general movement looking to- 
ward the development of the port of 
Philadelphia at the present time, three 
committees are now at work, these having 
been appointed by Mayor J. Hampton 
Moore as a direct result of a meeting 
held in his office to discuss the subject of 
port development. The chairmen of 
these three committees were invited to 
join in meeting the representatives of 
the millers. Alba B. Johnson, president 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, and chairman of the mayor’s com- 
mittee on the development of the Belt 
Line Railroad; J. S. W, Holton, presi- 
dent of the Maritime Exchange, and 
chairman of the mayor’s committee on 
the perfection of port facilities; and 
Captain Charles T. Magee, an authority 
on ocean transportation, actively engaged 
in export work, and chairman of the 
mayor’s committee to secure the alloca- 
tion of more ships to the port of Phila- 
delphia, were the three chairmen invited. 

The flour committee of the Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia, which natural- 
ly was greatly interested in anything 
tending to increase export trade through 
the port, was also asked to co-operate, 
and Hubert J. Horan, chairman of this 
committee, volunteered his services, to- 
gether with those of Charles H. Stone, 
George Seibert, Sydney D. Conwell and 
Fred D. Baker, the members of his com- 
mittee. C. Herbert Bell, president of the 
Commercial Exchange, also was invited. 

Ably assisting Mr. Brown on the com- 
mittee were his fellow-members of the 
port development committee of the Flour 
Club, these being J. W. Craig, C. C. 
Fraser and William J. Rardon. 


James W. Rawle, vice-president and 
general manager of the J. G. Brill Co., 
and chairman of the industrial commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, was also on the committee, as 
was George P. Wilson, commissioner of 
transportation of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and J. W. Purner, sec- 
retary of the foreign trade bureau of the 
same organization. 

H. D. Irwin, vice-president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, was 





Railway. This is a large storage and 
shipping pier, covered. It is over 700 ft 
long and about 250 feet. in width, of 
wooden construction. Loading and un- 
loading for this pier is done by steve- 
doring. 

After inspection here, the party re- 
embarked and proceeded down the river 
to Pier 27, North Wharves, another 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway pier, 
this being also of wooden construction, 
but differing from Pier A in that it is 
a double-decker, with railroad track fa- 
cilities on each deck. A careful inspec- 
tion of this pier was made with a view to 
determining whether or not it would be 
possible to install modern loading de- 
vices, and while it was agreed that the 
second deck of this pier would lend itself 
readily to such installation, consideration 
of this was waived for the time being in 


Carroll Downes 
Head of the Commercial Service Department of the Philadelphia National Bank 


also asked to join the committee. Mr. 
Downes was assisted by W. R. D. Hall, 
of the commercial service department of 
the Philadelphia National Bank. 

In order that all aspects of the ques- 
tion might be presented favorably to the 
visitors, Daniel J. Murphy, Jr., repre- 
senting the stevedoring interests in 
Philadelphia, was asked to serve, as well 
as Rumsey W. Scott and Zenas W. Car- 
ter, respectively vice-president and man- 
ager of the Material Handling Machin- 
ery Manufacturers’ Association. 

The millers’ representatives arrived in 
this city early on Thursday morning, 
July 1, and were met at the Bellevue 
Stratford by the reception committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Brown, Downes, 
Horan and Hall. By arrangement with 
Director Sproule, the party proceeded 
from the hotel to Pier 13, North 
Wharves, on the Delaware River, where, 
through the courtesy of the director, the 
harbor boat M. S. Quay assigned to the 
use of the Board of Commission of Navi- 
gation, of which the director is ex-officio 
chairman, had been placed at. their dis- 
posal... Visitors and Philadelphians made 
a party of 23, and the-Quay proceeded 
north on the Delaware River to Port 
Richmond, where the party landed at 
Pier A of the Philadelphia & Reading 


order that other piers might first be in- 
spected. 

The next pier visited was No. ll, a 
municipal pier built and owned by the 
city and controlled by the department of 
wharves, docks and ferries. When the 
M. S. Quay tied up at the head of this 
pier an informal buffet luncheon was 
served, provided through the courtesy of 
Director Sproule, and discussion between 
the visitors and the members of the 
Philadelphia party was had as to the 
manner in which the most effective co- 
operation might be secured to bring about 
the recommendation by the millers of 
Philadelphia as an export port. 

In the course of this discussion Mr. 
Rothwell, Mr. Sparks and Mr. Moses 
were agreed in the opinion that Phila- 
delphia represented the most attractive 
possibilities for the handling of export 
flour trade of any port which they had 
seen. As Mr. Moses expressed it, the 
natural location of the port of Phila- 
delphia to the railroad facilities it af- 
forded were not surpassed by any other 
city on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Following an inspection. of Pier, 11, 
the party proceeded down the river to 
Piers 38 and 40, South Wharves, these 
being two new municipal piers of con- 
crete and steel construction, thoroughly 
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modern in every particular, with pm 
facilities on both piers and with ample 
room for the installation of modern load- 
ing devices. At the present time the city 
has these piers under lease to a steamship 
company. engaged in transatlantic ex- 
port trade, and it was asserted that with- 
out doubt this company would be more 
than willing to permit the installation of 
flour-loading machinery, and would wel- 
come the opportunity to co-operate in 
making Philadelphia the export port for 
the flour industry of the United States. 
On leaving these piers the next stop 
was made at the extreme south end of 
the city at the Army Supply Base piers 
at the foot of Oregon Avenue. Pier B 
at this point was fully completed by the 
War department, and presents the best 
example of a modern port terminal pier 
to be found anywhere in the country. The 
pier itself is 1,800 ft long, 1,500 ft of 
which is occupied by a three-story brick 
and concrete warehouse. The pier is of 
concrete construction. It has been and 


still is being used by the United States. 


Grain Corporation as a flour-storing and 
shipping pier. 

It was explained here that while the 
pier was in use by the Grain Corporation, 
all loading was done by stevedoring, the 
ancient sling method being cuaplevet. and 
the man who had been in charge of the 
Stevedoring operations claimed a_ very 
satisfactory record by this method, but 
admitted the usual loss due to the rough 
handling which such methods entailed. 
It was also admitted that loading was 
discontinued whenever it rained or 
snowed, with resultant serious loss of 
time by the vessel. The visiting millers 
were unanimous in their opinion that the 
sling method of loading in use at At- 
lantic ports is archaic. Mechanical load- 
ing devices in use at certain Pacific Coast 
ports were cited by the visitors as ex- 
amples of progress which should be emu- 
lated in the East. 

It was pointed out that, while there 
would be probably as many men engaged 
in the loading of a vessel by means of 
machinery, the damage to packages which 
is complained of in the sling-leading 
method would be done away with. The 
visitors summarized their reasons for ad- 
vocating the use of machines for load- 
ing by saying that, in addition to the pro- 
tection from bad weather afforded pack- 
ages by this method, the saving in time 
was the greatest factor, as it would en- 
able a vessel to clear a port a day or two 
sooner than is -possible by use of the 
present method. 

Stevedore interests in most parts rec- 
ognize the advantages of up-to-date 
methods, and are co-operating. 

Recent pier construction in Philadel- 
ey has provided this port with a num- 
ver Of piers on which machinery can be 
installed very quickly, and in this re- 
spect Philadelphia has the advantage over 
a number of other Atlantic ports, where 
the superiority of the mechanical load- 
ing devices is recognized, but where it is 
impossible to find proper pier space on 
which to install them. 

After leaving the Army Supply Base, 
the party proceeded up the river to 
Pier 78, South Wharves, a new munici- 
pal pier located at the foot of McKean 
Street; this pier is 1,000 ft long and 
300 ft wide, of modern steel and con- 
crete construction, and with a double 
deck. The pier is equipped with eleva- 
tors and lowerators, and package chutes 
and parcel conveyors for transporting 
parcel freight from floor to floor. This 
pier has ample railroad trackage facili- 
ties. The committee of the millers and 
the Philadelphia committee here had an- 
other informal discussion, as a result of 
which it was agreed that Mr. Scott, on 
behalf of the Material Handling Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
should submit to Carroll Thompson, as- 
sistant director of the department of 
wharves, docks and ferries, who as en- 
gineer designed the new municipal piers 
and supervised their erection, detailed 
plans and suggestions for the equipment 
of this pier with parcel-loading machin- 
ery adequate to handle flour for export. 
The party then returned to the M. S. 
Quay nad proceeded north on the river 
to the starting-point, the visitors return- 
ing to their hotel. 

A coincidence which interested the vis- 
itors greatly was that, shortly after the 
M. S, Quay started on her trip up the 
river, the steamship Southwestern Mill- 
er was observed moored at one of the 
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One of the Big Double-Deck Piers of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. at Philadelphia 


city piers; near Port Richmond was the 
teamship Northwestern Miller, and as a 
final touch to make the visitors feel at 
home Mr. Sparks pointed proudly to 
ihe steamship Terre Haute tied up at an 


djoining pier. 
[he next morning, prior to their de- 
parture, the millers’ representatives 


called at the Commercial Exchange and 
lso at the commercial service depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia National Bank, 
nd later, accompanied by Messrs. 
Downes and Hall, and with Mr. Brown, 

lled on Director Sproule, submitting 
to him a formal proposition that, if the 
ity of Philadelphia would equip with 
modern loading devices one of its piers 
nder lease to a steamship company en- 
yaged in export business, and also one of 
ts piers which could become ‘known as 
the flour export pier, the representatives 
f the millers would on their part under- 
take to engineer a drive among the mill- 
ing interests which would result in hay- 
ing Philadelphia designated as the At- 
lantic seaboard port for the export of 
flour. 

lo this proposition Director Sproule 
lent a willing ear, and assured the visit- 

that he would recommend the adop- 
tion of their suggestions in transmitting 
their lettér to Mayor Moore. 

\s the mayor is well and favorably 
known throughout ‘this country as a pro- 
ponent of everything having to do with 
the promotion of American export trade, 
it is safe to assert that Director Sproule’s 
recommendations to him will be approved 
it once. While in Congress as a represent- 
ative from Pennsylvania, Mayor Moore 
was ever outspoken in his determination 
to place the American merchant marine 
once more in its position as the best in 
the world, and he has on numerous occa- 
sions assisted in moves having for their 
object the attainment of*this purpose. 

In response to a question asked by one 
of the visitors, Director Sproule stated 
thet the installation of these modern 
devices, if decided upon, could be pushed 
through so that there would be a strong 
possibility of being able to handle the 
present year’s export product. In other 
words, when asked whether it would take 

months or a year to get under way 
with this plan, if approved,-the director 
5 . “No, not six months, but rather six 

"he interests having at heart the port 

Philadelphia are greatly encouraged 

. result of the visit made by the rep- 

ntatives of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration and the Southwestern Millers’ 
league. It is felt here that the needed 
mulus has been supplied, and that, as 
result of this co-operation on the part 
of the — interests of the United 
States, a decided advantage has been at- 
tained. It is felt here that with a har- 
bor admitted to be one of the best in 
this country, with a group of men work- 
ing unselfishly to secure the selection of 
Philadelphia ‘as the flour-exporting port 
for America, with financial institutions 


ready to welcome this access of business, 
with commercial organizations anxious to 
co-operate to bring it about, with repre- 
sentatives of the milling industry locat- 
ed here working hard to secure the same 
result, and with the mayor and the direc- 
tor of the department of wharves, docks 
and ferries heartily in accord with these 
moves, it is nearly certain as can be that 
success will result. 
Samuet S. Dantets. 


MICHIGAN MILLERS MEET 


Midsummer Gathering Held at Detroit—Vari- 
ous Matters of Interest to Trade Discussed 
—President George A. Amendt Presides 


Torepo, Ouro, July 10.—The midsum- 
mer meeting of the Michigan State Mill- 
ers’ Association was held at the Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, July 8, with President 
George A. Amendt presiding. The at- 
tendance was somewhat disappointing, al- 
though nearly 50 wére present. 

Several numbers on the programme 
were dispensed with, owing to the ab- 
sence of those who were to make the 
addresses, Both the Hon. James Couzens, 
mayor of Detroit, who was to make the 
address of welcome, and W. B. Campbell, 
of the Commercial Milling Co., who was 
to respond for the association, were un- 
able to be present. 





Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was the first 
speaker at the morning session. He re- 
viewed briefly various activities of the 
Federation, touching upon the new uni- 
form sales contract and package differ- 
entials shortly to be issued. He also had 
something to say in regard to the regu- 
lation of the telegraph companies by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
consideration of a new form of message 
which will carry with it insurance against 
losses from delays or from being garbled 
in transmission, 

Secretary Husband also reported the 
results of the recent meeting of the trans- 
portation committee, emphasized the need 
of millers protecting themselves against 
losses due to the proposed increase in 
freight rates, and reviewed the experience 
of millers before the Shipping Board and 
present activities in the matter of secur- 
ing a parity on ocean rates of wheat and 

our. 

George C. Church, Hygienic Labora- 
tories, Grand Rapids, Mich., gave a talk 
on “The Extermination of Vermin and 
Fungicide in Mills,” and was asked vari- 
ous questions from the floor, indicating 
the interest in this subject. 

P. O. Walker, Denver, Colo., gave a 
talk on “Method of Easy Bread-Making,” 
accompanied by a demonstration. 

C. G. Devol, of the Irving National 
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Bank, New York, gave a very well: 


a rem and comprehensive talk on 
“ ra 


nsportation and Finance,” reviewing 
the history of the transportation situa- 
tion from the establishment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1887, and 
bringing out what bankers are doing in 
the way of co-operation in relieving the 
present situation. Mr. Devol explained 
some of the features of service which the 
larger bankers of the country have insti- 
tuted, designed to expedite shipments 
and promote the development of mer- 
chant shipping and foreign trade. 

Various round-table subjects came up 
for discussion. On the matter of the 
formation of a soft winter wheat millers’ 
league no action was taken, and the ap- 
parent sentiment of those present was 
that such a league was not needed at the 
present time. 

There was considerable discussion as to 
why the published wheat price of the 
Detroit market was maintained at a level 
of 15@20c‘bu above the price actually 
paid or obtainable. It developed that 
this feature has caused considerable criti- 
cism among outside millers, and is re- 
garded as working an injustice to them 
and a detriment to the Detroit market. 
One Michigan miller stated that to this 
cause was traceable the dissatisfaction 
now existing among Michigan farmers, 
and that it was responsible for a growing 
tendency toward the formation of farm- 
ers’ elevators. In the absence of any 
Detroit grain men, no one was able to 
give a satisfactory explanation as to why 
this practice persists. 

There was also some discussion as to 
the terms of sale which should prevail on 
the new crop, and the millers were of one 
mind that the Federation sales contract 
should be adopted and followed by every 
one. The question was also raised as to 
whether millers’ profits should not be 
figured on a percentage rather than a 
barrel basis, as is the case in other in- 
dustries. There was no difference of 
opinion but that the percentage basis 
would be the more logical and equitable 
way of figuring profits, but it was feared 
that difficulty would be experienced in 
getting away from old methods. 


W. H. Wicer. 


Harbor Improvements in Manila 

The governor-general of the Philip- 
pines has been authorized to float bonds 
to the amount of 12,000,000 pesos in the 
United States, the funds to be used for 
the improvement of Manila harbor. 


Cuban official statistics show exporta- 
tions of 163,716,219 gallons of refined 
molasses in 1918, of which amount the 
United States took 161,033,177. Dur- 
ing the same year 57,137 gallons of crude 
molasses were exported to the United 
States. 





Flour Sacks on a Philadelphia Pier Ready for Loading on Shipboard 
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The present dullness in the flour mar- 
ket is due primarily to the general clear- 
ing up of port conditions, which has 
brought in flour that should have been 
delivered and consumed three months 
ago. This has kept the trade supplied 
and, in consequence, there has been no 
strong desire to purchase further, espe- 
cially while prices are as high as they 
have been during the past two months. 
There is much more of this delayed flour 
to arrive, as many in the trade report 
stuff shipped three months ago and still 
undelivered. As long as this condition 
prevails there cannot be much improve- 
ment in buying. 

The only feature of this week’s market 
was the purchase of flour on tenders to 
the Holland government. It was said 
that 80,000 sacks had been bought, but 
neither the prices at which purchases 
were made nor ine names of mills or 
agents could be learned. The general 
impression seemed to be that this busi- 
ness, or at least the bulk of it, was se- 
cured by the Canadian Wheat Board, 
although no confirmation of this could be 
had. There seemed to be good authority 
for this belief, because it was reported 
that the Wheat Board had quotations 
out to some northern European country, 
and had made application for shipping 
space. 

Representatives of several large Amer- 
ican mills stated that they had not of- 
fered to Holland this time, because the 
conditions of purchase made it impossi- 
ble to trade satisfactorily. 

Other business direct with Holland im- 
porters was reported by spring wheat 
mills, and good quantities of first clears 
were sold at prices ranging around 
$12.60, jute. 

There is less effort on the part of mills 
to force business, and little desire on 
the part of buyers to purchase; conse- 
quently, the week just closed, so far as 
domestic business was concerned, was 
one of the dullest of the year. 

The general foreign demand for flour 
has somewhat decreased, but the demand 
for grain still continues strong. This is 
particularly so with rye grain, the price 
of which has been stiffened and advanced 
by this foreign demand, 

Price range: spring fancy patents, 
$14.35@15.40; standard patent, $13.25@ 
14.25; first clear, $11@12; soft winter 
straights, $12.65@13.50; hard winter 
straights, $13@13.75; first clear, $11@12; 
rye, $11.25@12.25,—all in jute. 

NOTES 

C. C. Krehbiel, of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., called at this office 
on Tuesday. 

George R. Flach, secretary of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc. is to be married 
July 14 to Miss Margaret A. Donovan, of 
Morristown, N. J. 

On account of the acute situation in 
the Havana harbor caused by the con- 
gestion of goods, a conference hasbeen 
called to meet in Washington to try and 
discover remedial measures to break the 
tie-up. 

John E. Seaver has been presented 
with a brand new baby, and has received 
the congratulations of all his friends in 
the flour trade. Unfortunately, the ap- 

lication of the Volstead law makes it 

possible properly to celebrate the 
event. 

The Atlantic Transport Co., a subsid- 
iary of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., has purchased at par 40,000 
of the £10 preference shares of Fred- 
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erick Leyland & Co. and has offered to 
buy any additional shares other than 
those owned by the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, on the same terms. 
Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York, left for Chicago last 
week to attend a conference of the com- 
mittee of forty-seven representing grain, 





to the reports of black rust or the pros- 
pon of a shortage of cars to move 

ansas wheat, but there was a noticeable 
disposition on the part of sellers of wheat 
for shipment to do something, and at 
figures which would look cheap if there 
was any demand for flour. 

Prices of flour were only slightly lower 
than last week on the best grades, steady 
for first clears, and about l5c lower for 
second clear. Some business was done in 
first clear for export, but the mills have 
nothing to offer in second clear for a 
month at least, it is said. Rye fiour re- 
mains dull. White was offered at 30c 
less than last week, while straight was 
quoted 10c higher. Rye dealers are look- 
ing for another short advance in the 
cereal before the month closes. 

Kansas flour was unsettled, with sales 
few and agents here discouraged by the 
reports of the mills shutting down. Prices 
were advanced 40c this week, leaving a 
much wider range, but there were inti- 


Hugh W. Brown 
Chairman of the Philadelphia Flour Club’s Port Development Committee 


milling, flour distributing and other in- 
terests, after which he went to Cleveland 
to attend the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, of which 
he is president. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., July 10.—Outside of 
a few small sales, the flour market is 
flatter than it has been before this year. 
Besides this, prospects were never so 
bad, as buyers seem to be scared stiff by 
one thing or another, and would not take 
hold at any reasonable price. There seems 
to be a halt on both sides, awaiting the 
opening of the option market, scheduled 
for next week. Opinions are divided as 
to the effect it will have on future trad- 
ing in flour. 

The car situation is easy, and the mills 
are getting so closely cleaned up on or- 
ders that it soon will be a question of 
getting business. The trade believes that 
means lower prices, and it isn’t likely 
that there will be any change in the 
hand-to-mouth policy which has been pur- 
sued for some time. 

The mills here were not interested in 
wheat this week, and paid little attention 


mations that the mills were open for bids, 
and likely to take what they can get in 
order to keep going. There were reports 
here of offerings of new Kansas flour at 
$11.25. Old short patent was quoted ai 
$13.60@14, and standard at $13@13.60, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Winter wheat mills did a little busi- 
ness at last week’s prices, but the feeling 
was easy today. Short winter was quoted 
at $14, standard at $13.90, and pastry 
at $13.10, track, Buffalo. 

It is a buyers’ market for bran and 
standard middlings, and prices broke $2 
on the former and $1 on the latter with 
out any noticeable improvement in de- 
mand. Now that cars are obtainable on 
short notice, and buyers can get the 
stuff, they prefer to take only what they 
need at the moment and, with offerings 
quite liberal, the market is decidedly 
easier. 

Dealers in the country say they have 
feeds coming and, with the coarse grain 
markets lower and soft, there is nothing 
but a sick outlook for bran and mid- 
dlings. The heavier feeds were strong, 
with offerings light of flour middlings, 
and red dog very scarce. Winter bran, 
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August and September shipment, was of- 
fered at $52.50, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was $3 lower 
this week, and little business, buyers look- 
ing for a further decline. Hominy feed 
dull and, although offerings were light, 
sellers were anxious to dispose of hold- 
ings. Gluten feed $5 lower for July, and 
50e more for August shipment, price 
guaranteed to Sept. 1. Trade very light. 
Cottonseed meal easier and ook. Oil 
meal again lower, and the situation is 
easy. Resellers want to move it. Brew- 
ers’ grains, imported, are offered at $68, 
in 100-Ib sacks, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa 
meal, choice, was quoted at $49, and 
regular at $46, in 100-Ib sacks, track, 
Buffalo. 

Buckwheat is scarce and wanted at 
$4.90 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. Milo 
in liberal supply, and demand light at 
$2.80 for No. 3, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats scarce, but demand is lim- 
ited. Production here is light, and it is 
said little will be done until new oats 
arrive. Oat feed is quoted at $48@55, 
July shipment, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SO WOO, cowcceseccteacs 127,760 77 
Se WED “ios Saneved ce ete 114,122 68 
ORE GOO Peirce cet pen ces 124,650 75 
Two yearS agO .......s65% 40,250 24 
58,550 35 


Three years ago .......++. 
NOTES 

The Washburn-Crosby mills here load- 
ed three canal-boats with 11,700 bbls flour 
this week for New York. 

Some of the farmers in this state are 
experimenting this year with the growing 
of flax. The crops are now in full bloom. 

The embargo placed on carload and 
less-than-carload freight two weeks ago 
by the New York Central Railroad was 
lifted today. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 490,000 
bus, compared with 592,000 a year ago. 
The amount of all grain here is 1,665,000 
bus; last year, 2,955,000. 

Receipts of flour by lake were 155,956 
bbls, and of grain 466,747 bus, of which 
416,747 were wheat. - Last year the re- 
ceipts of flour were 140,290 bbls, and of 
grain 1,194,000 bus. 

The Arco Transportation Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the American Radiator Co., 
has purchased a fleet of canal-boats. The 
railroad freight situation having become 
so bad, the company decided to do its 
own shipping, so far as possible, by 
water. 

The Grain Corporation this week 
shipped out 750,000 bus wheat, and has 
left 388,000 bus, which will be cleaned 
up next week. Part of this will go by 
canal to New York. A lot of 180,000 
bus wheat is due here Monday, and will 
go out by rail. 

The fifth annual convention of the Mu- 
tual Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Jamestown, July 29- 
30. The association includes millers and 
feed dealers from western New York and 
Pennsylvania, Delegates from eastern 
cities and as far west as Chicago are 
expected. 

A crusade has been started by the de- 
partment of health here against bakers 
who persist in not wearing cooking caps, 
as required by law. One baker was sum- 
moned to court after absolutely refusing 
to don his cap, and was made to pay 
the costs and warned that he would be 
fined if he again offended. He told the 
court that the temperature was 110 de- 
grees in the shop, and too hot to wear a 
cap. 

EK, BANGasser. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 10.—What life 
there is in the flour business here is 
based on expectation. Actual sales this 
week have been extremely small. Not 
all of the mills have been running. Some, 
with little business in sight and flour on 
hand for all ordinary needs, have been 
shut down all the week. This is particu- 
larly true with those running by water 
power. Such mills ground heavy early, 
when there was plenty of water and, with 
no urgent needs now that the water is 
low, they are saving the expense of using 
auxiliary power. Others, that have wheat 
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on hand but no orders, ground rather 
steadily all the week, explaining that, 
while it meant the storage of the flour, 
it also meant that the feed could be 
moved on the present high-level prices. 

Some millers here see prospects of a 
little more confidence in prices when 
trading in the December wheat option 
opens July 15, but full revival of busi- 
ness is not expected until the new crop 
actually comes into market. The trade 
here is rather phlegmatic as to what turn 
prices may take. With low stocks, it is 
nerely a question of taking on business 
when the new basis is reasonably well 
established. 

There is some improvement in the 
transportation situation, at least there 
ire cars to handle the minimum business. 
Were trade normal, the conditions would 
he acute. A good part of the business 
his week has been in mixed cars, with 
hipping directions accompanying orders. 
Some of the mills through direct dealing 
vith the New York offices of the New 
York Central have obtained blanket per- 
mits for movement of wheat out of Buf- 
falo, which has considerably facilitated 
deliveries here. 

Prices are more or less nominal in the 
bsence of much actual business. Some 
nills have shaded patents 10@50c bbl, 
vith clears mostly firm at former prices 

nd no accumulation. Western mill agen- 
cies report freer deliveries, now that flour 
s moving by the lake route. In common 
vith local brands, trade has been dull. 
Principal quotations: spring patents, 
314.65@15.50 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $15.50; spring straights, 
$15, cotton 98's, local; first clears, $12, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; jobbing, 
$12; low-grade, $8@8.75, jute, car lots, 
Boston; bakers patent, $14, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. Western mill agents 
juote fancy patent at $15.45, and bakers 
patent at $14.90, both cotton 98’s, job- 
ing. 

There has been a fair output of soft 
wheat flour, despite the fact that it has 
heen a five-day week. Trade, however, is 
dull, and business is close to a jobbing 

isis. None of the mills are buying any 
wheat now, but are awaiting the turn of 
the market. However, with the holding 
not heavy, it is likely that there will be 
demand to take what there is left, for 
mixing with the new crop when that 
comes in, Winter straights are quoted 
around 40¢c under last week, with best 
brands held at $13 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; jobbing, $14. 

There has been a little business in rye 
flour, both local brands and western. 
Some mills have orders ahead. Prices 
ire steady to a shade firmer. Best white 
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brands are quoted at $11.75@12 bbl, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands are held as’ follows: light, $12.50 
bbl; medium, $12; dark, $11.50,—all in 
cotton 98’s, jobbing basis. 

If the volume of flour milled were 
normal, it is likely there would be a sharp 
recession in feed prices. As it is, prices 
are barely maintained, with local mill- 
feeds a shade easier. Quotations: spring 
bran, $58@61 ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $62; winter bran, $64, sacked, 
mill door only; spring middlings, stand- 
ard, $64, sacked, car lots, Boston; same 
(flour), $66@68.50, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local (standard), $64. Rye feed 
readily cleaned up at former prices, $60 
ton, sacked, local mostly. There is a 
distinctly easier tone in western feeds, 
with prices averaging about $4 lower. 
Receipts fairly free. Quotations: ground 
oats, $88 ton; corn meal, $84,—both bulk, 
jobbing basis. Corn meal, table quality, 
unchanged at $5 per 100 lbs, jobbing. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thig week ..ccsccccccccece 6,000 32 
Last week ...ccccccscceees 6,800 37 

Of this week’s total, 3,900 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

Haying is well under way with about 
everything cleaned up but timothy which 
is just getting out of blossom. Scarcity 
of farm labor has dragged haying along 
later than common. Generally speaking, 
the cut is rather light, particularly in old 
meadows. The dry spring prevented 
stooling, and grass is mostly short. The 
exception to all this is some pieces of 
timothy on low ground that held the 
moisture. The first cutting of alfalfa 
averaged fair. 

Several embargoes which have been the 
ban of millers shipping to points east 
were raised on the New York Central 
Lines this week, including those effective 
for weeks past to Thirty-third, Sixtieth 
and Barclay streets, New York City. The 
embargo on car lots over the Boston & 
Maine Railroad was lifted the middle of 
the week, so that, all in all, conditions 
are somewhat improved. However, the 
rule that forbids loading cars for desti- 
nation off the line on which they are 
owned is an exasperating impediment to 
the shipping end of the business. 

T. W. Kwapp. 

Late reports from Roumania state 
that the area under wheat in Old Rou- 





mania equals about 1,976,835 acres, and 
prospects for the coming harvest are 
very favorable. The pre-war average for 
the years 1911-15 was 4,748,162 acres, 
from which it can be readily seen that, 
while conditions have improved greatly, 
much still remains to be done. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitie, Tenn., July 10.—Practical- 
ly no interest has been shown so far in 
new-crop flour by southeastern buyers. 
Some little new winter wheat is being 
bought, but this is largely by speculators, 
who are willing to pay higher prices 
than the mills. Flour-buyers will not 
contract ahead at current quotations. 
Export bids are high, and some wheat is 
being bought for such shipments. Con- 
tracting is usually active at this season 
of the year, but millers are not anticipat- 
ing renewal of business on a large scale 
until after the middle of the month at 
the earliest. 

Prices are nominal, with some scatter- 


‘ing sales of car lots. At the close of the 


week, quotations were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $13.50@14; standard or regular 
patent, $13@13.50; straight patent, $12.75 
@13. 

Jobbers report a quiet demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flour. Prices: 
spring wheat patents, 98 Ibs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $13.50@14.50; hard 
winter patent, $13@13.50. 

Millfeed is fairly steady, through the 
fact that many of the mills are closed 
down, and there is very little to offer. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $51 
@52; standard middlings or shorts, $60 
@é61, 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 





This week ....... 140,760 29,320 20.7 
Last week ....... 148,740 39,736 26.7 
TOOP. OHO. 2 cssere 190,890 16,955 8.8 
Two yéars ago ... 120,090 24,793 20.3 
Three years ago.. 148,500 36,490 24.5 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 10 July 3 
Flour, ODle ...cccesccces 22,800 22,000 
Wheat, BUS ccccccsccsss 31,000 33,500 
COPM, DUR a cccenotccces’ 171,500 168,000 
Oats, OUR csvcicccsccssr 84,750 54,000 


CORN MEAL 


Corn-meal sales were slightly less this 
week, Mills with a capacity of 51,000 
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bus this week ground 30,674, or 60 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 36,693, 
or 45.3 per cent, last week, and 16.5 per 
cent the same week in 1919. Prices: 
bolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b, 
Ohio River points, $4.55@4.70; unbolted 
meal, $4.40@4.50. 
NOTES 

The Tennessee Grain Co., of Dyers- 
burg, has surrendered its charter of in- 
corporation, 

The Franklin (Ky.) Milling Co., with 
$25,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by George Gatlett and others. 

The Hood Feed Co., of Chattanooga, 
with $75,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by Charles T. Hood, W. M. 
Bare and others. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, has 
gone to Denver on business, and will also 
visit several Pacific Coast points. 

The Richmond (Va.) Grain Exchange 
has elected the following officers: W. T. 
Selden, president; W. P. Wood, vice- 
president; W. F. Green, secretary- 
treasurer. Joun Leper. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapeLputa, Pa., July 10.—The local 
flour market is quiet, but mill limits gen- 
erally are firmly maintained. Stocks in 
the hands of jobbers and bakers are not 
large, but in view of the uncertainty as 
to future conditions there is a very con- 
servative feeling on the part of buyers, 
and no disposition to operate in excess 
of well-assured wants. 

Rye flour is in moderate supply and 
steady, but demand is light. The market 
for corn goods is dull and unsettled, be- 
cause of the weakness of cash corn in 
the West. 

NOTES 

Harvesting of wheat is in progress in 
this locality, but farm labor is reported 
to be scarce in many sections. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., of New 
Ulm, Minn., has applied for member- 
ship in the Commercial Exchange. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were Irwin Curry, miller, of Swatara, 
Pa., and A. H. Hoffer, miller, of Harris- 
burg. 

Hubert J. Horan, flour merchant, rep- 
resented the Commercial Exchange of 
this city at a meeting of the committee 
on future trading, in Chicago, on Wed- 
nesday. 

Philadelphia received its first ship- 
ment of 200 bags new wheat on Tues- 
day. The grain graded No. 3 red, gar- 
licky, was raised in Delaware, and 











vent ee oer 


Ne be Willie F Braten he wold 
it to F. Dunwoody & Co., at $2.93 bu. 


The strike of the longshoremen, which 
re ee eee 
port, was settled last Wednesday, the 
men going back to work at the same 
wage scale and on the same conditions 
that existed when the strike started. It 
is estimated that 4,000 men were out of 
work, and the loss in wages was at least 
$150,000 per week. Thirty-seven trans- 
atlantic steamers bound to Philadelphia 
were ordered to other ports, and demur- 
rage on vessels in port amounted to at 
least $3,000,000, including consumption of 
bunker fuel and crews’ wages. 

Samuet S. Danre:s. 


VIRGINIA 

Norro.tk, Va., July 10.—There was no 
change in the dullness of the Norfolk 
flour market this week. The trade has 
shown little interest in business, and 
from the dealers’ standpoint conditions 
yond decidedly bearish. Several local 

ealers are away from the city, visiting 
the mills, and peepee for the business 
of the new crop. Soft winter patents 
were quoted at $13@13.50, hard Kansas 
winters at $13.25, and Minneapolis hard 
wheat patents at $13.80. Other brands 
have shown little or no activity, and quo- 
tations remain similar to those during the 
last month. 

The millfeed market likewise is dull. 
Considerable surplus stock is on hand, 
with selling a little slower than usual, 
and but little improvement in the trans- 
portation situation. Orders are being 
delayed, and even where sales are made 
deliveries are exceedingly late. Red dog 
is quoted at $77.50@78.50 ton, standard 
middlings at $63@63.50, and standard 
bran at $58@59. 





NOTES 

W. R. Meech, Norfolk representative 
of the Lyon & Greenleaf Co., is visiting 
the mills he represents in Ligonier, Ind., 
and Wauseon, Ohio. 

Ships from the west coast, bringing 
flour to be reshipped to Europe, continue 
to come here, and no decrease in num- 
bers is expected, it is said. This flour is 
handled largely through the municipal 
terminals, and the shipments of this 
commodity up to this time have aggre- 
gated nearly 100,000 bbls. 

A recent ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, affecting freight 
shipments from Virginia cities to points 
in North Carolina, is looked upon anx- 
iously by Norfolk dealers in mill prod- 
ucts. Norfolk does a big business with 
North Carolina, and the new freight ad- 
justments, it is feared, will work a dis- 
advantage to this business. The state 
corporation commission has been called 
upon to take a hand in the matter, and 
it is expected that a rehearing will be 
had before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Joun A. Leswte. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit1e, Inv., July 10.—Millers re- 
port business absolutely dead, with no 
movement for flour of any consequence. 
The price quoted here for old wheat is 
$2.50 at stations, and $2.53 at the mills, 
with none moving. Mill men say they do 
not look for any real business until the 
crops begin to move and the price of 
wheat is stabilized. 

At a meeting of farmers here during 
the week, they fixed a price of $3 bu on 
their wheat, which they declare will be 
the minimum. In a statement made to 
the public they declared that, at present 
cost of raising wheat, they cannot afford 
to sell for less. They met with mill men 
and grain dealers at the Chamber of 
Commerce, and discussed the matter in 
the hope .of reaching the sympathy of 
these men, but nothing was done further 
than to talk the matter over. The farm- 
ers’ federation is proposing to call inde- 

ndent grain-buyers into the market to 
hanitle their wheat. 

Threshing in southern Indiana has been 
halted by three or four days of contin- 
uous rains, and will not begin in earnest 


in until next week. 
— W. W. Ross. 





Trade in Roumania has been paralyzed 
for some time on account of the exchange 
conditions in other countries, This con- 
dition was aggravated by the maximum 
prices p by the government. 
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HUNTING FOR BOTTOM 
This week a Michigan miller, in fore- 


casting conditions on the new crop, said- 


that he did not look for any big inrush 
for business at the very start of the new 
crop, but rather anticipated that the 
present attitude of watchful waiting 
might be prolonged for several months 
while the buyers continued a diligent still 
hunt for the bottom of the market,— 
some level at which they might feel safe 
in venturing to buy more than their im- 
mediate, indispensable requirements. 

The tendency and disposition to ex- 
treme conservatism in one’s operations is 
an outstanding characteristic of the pres- 
ent pre-crop period. This year there is 
a third factor involved in the situation,— 
that of transportation. Questions turn- 
ing upon the factors of demand and 
supply are much more easily answered 
than is the case with transportation. This 
is an indeterminate, uncertain and un- 
known factor in the equation, with which 
the millers have not had the same life- 
long experience and. which makes the 
problem impossible of solution in ad- 
vance. 

According to reports reaching here, 
there was considerable sentiment ex- 
pressed at the meeting of the committees 
of sixteen and forty-seven in Chicago 
this week that the car situation was 
likely to become worse rather than bet- 
ter, in at least the early stages of the 
movement of the new crop. It is clear 
that the millers’ troubles are far from 
over from this cause. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


This last week saw no change in mill- 
ing conditions. No new-crop wheat or 
flour business has been done, nor is it 
possible to report prices at which it is 
likely to be done. During the week there 
has been, if anything, a little stiffening 
in old soft-wheat prices in response to 
some demand for old-crop wheat for do- 
mestic milling requirements in the East, 
as well as for export. This call for 
wheat might be taken to signify that 
millers have let their stocks become en- 
tirely exhausted, and find themselves in 
need of additional supplies for imme- 
diate business. 

One Toledo miller reports selling a 
small amount of wheat for export on the 
basis of $2.95 seaboard, and turning 
down a later offer at $3, equivalent to 
$2.87 Toledo. Although Toledo millers 
are not seeking wheat, there is no evi- 
dence of any large supplies being avail- 
able at the price paid. At the end of 
the week, around $2.72 was paid for No. 
1 red, Toledo rate points. 

There is an occasional inquiry for new- 
crop flour for August shipment, but mill- 
ers are not able to quote. They are 
without a safe basis on which to figure 
prices. which would be acceptable to the 
buying trades. The actual movement of 
the new crop, possibly the starting of 
trading in the December future July 15, 
will have to be awaited to determine this 
matter of price. However, buyers them- 
selves are not showing much interest in 
new-crop soft wheat flour prices, and 
apparently are perfectly willing to hold 
off for a while before making purchases. 

Millers generally conczr in the opin- 
ion that_much wider margins should be 
figured in making sales, owing to the 
possible fluctuations in wheat prices, and 
also that feed should be taken at a much 
lower basis than now obtains. Competi- 
tion and the need of business will prob- 
ably prevent these margins being as wide 


as they should be out of consideration 
for safety. 

So far as present operation of the mills 
goes, they are kept busy merely in grind- 


ing out what old wheat remains in the. 


bins, on orders already booked. Many 
mills are now well. cleaned up on these 
old orders, or will be shortly, and are 
being put in shape for work on the new 
crop. Millers and flour dealers gener- 
ally are going into the new-crop period 
with stocks and supplies well liquidated, 
as a result of a policy of liquidation 
which has been followed for some time 
past. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Pet. of 
activity 
29 


Flour 

output 
This week 2 
Last week ‘ 29 
Year ago 7,4 15 
Two years ago 17% 
Three years ago ‘i 9% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Output 

19,242 

23,950 
10,545 

8,749 
t Week 


Capacity 
60,600 
67,560 
61,560 
67,800 

July 10. 


*Week ending 


July 3. 


ending 


WHEAT FLOURS 

New-crop Kansas flours made their 
first appearance in this market this week. 
It is a little early to get a line of prices 
which might be considered at all repre- 
sentative. At the end of the week one 
mill was offering old- and new-crop flour 
at the same price, $14.60 for short patent 
and $13.90 for standard patent, 98's, To- 
ledo rate points. This price represented 
an advance of 60c for the week. A week 
previous, a blend of old and new was 
quoted at around $12.50 from interior 
mills in Kansas. 

The disposition of the trade is to hold 
off until conditions and prices become 
more settled. The general expectation 
is to buy at lower levels. Present indi- 
cations are that there might be some 
buying around $12.50. 


NEW-CROP HARD 


NOTES 


John T. Sherriff, flour broker, Toledo, 
has returned from Kansas City. 

J. A. Long, London (Ohio) Mill Co., 
is in Colorado Springs, Colo., for his 
health. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, Columbus, has re- 
turned from Portland, Oregon. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, and Henry M. Allen, Allen & 
Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio, expect to leave 
for Poland Springs, Maine, next week. 

Paul B. Eckhart Milling Co. is the 
name of a new company which has taken 
over the business and mill formerly oper- 
ated as the Standard Milling Co., at 
Laporte, Ind. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, represented the To- 
ledo Produce Exchange at the conference 
of the committees of 16 and 47 at Chi- 
cago, July 6-7. 

R. E, Bemmels, of the Bemmels-Owens 
Co., flour brokers, Cleveland and Chicago, 
who recently underwent an operation at 
the Mounta Sinia Hospital, Cleveland, is 
on a vacation in the Northwest. 


A. M. Tousley, flour, feed and grain, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was in Chicago July 7 to 
attend the meeting of the committee of 
47, being one of the representatives of 
the flour trade on the committee. 
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The semiannual convention of the Ohio 
Association of the Baking Industry will 
be held at the Chittenden Hotel, Colum- 
bus, July 27-28. One of the principal 
subjects for consideration will be the 
question of a standard weight for bread. 

Henry S. Sawrie Co. is the name of a 
new brokera concern at Nashville, 
Tenn., devoted to the handling of flour, 
feed, phosphates and soda, and coarse 
grains. Henry S. Sawrie, formerly of 
W. S. Sawrie & Sons, is sole owner and 
manager. 

H. W. Welton, representing the Hub- 
bard Milling Co. (Mankato, Minn.), in 
Ohio, and O. B. Grosvenor, of the Van 
Dusen Milling Co., Minneapolis, and F. 
E. Goodrich, general manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., called at this 
office this week. 

L. R. W. Howard, who has been rep- 
resenting the Weber Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Salina, Kansas, in southern Mich- 
igan, has resigned and bought an inter- 
est in the Twin City Milling Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mich. The company is distributor 
for Tea Table flour in that part of 
Michigan. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranavouis, INv., July 10.—Trade in 
both wheat and corn products continued 
at low ebb in Indiana this week. Sales 
made were almost wholly for immediate 
delivery, and called for no large quanti- 
ties. Both millers and buyers appear 
content to await developments that will 
come with a larger movement of grain 
and a resumption of trading in wheat. 

Prices on wheat flour show little varia- 
tion from last week and are largely 
nominal. Soft winter patents are quot- 
ed for shipment in car lots at $12.70@ 
13.30 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis. Hard win- 


ter patents are available at $13.25@13.75, 
and spring patents are priced at $13.40@ 
13.90. 


Corn products quotations, in response 
to lower corn prices and lack of demand, 
show a considerable decline. Grits are 
offered for shipment in car lots at $4.19 
per 100 lbs, sacked, a decrease of 56c 
from last week. Meal is available at 
$4.10 per 100 lbs, a drop of 60c, corn 
flour at $4.40, a decline of 60c, hominy 
at $4.25, 55c lower, hominy flakes at $5.40, 
an exception to the decreases, and cereal- 
ine at $4.70, a reduction of 45c. 

Local millers have, thus far, contract- 
ed for no new wheat. Threshing in the 
immediate vicinity will not begin for sev- 
eral days. Quotations on the wagon 
market are $2.53 bu for No. 1 red, $2.50 
for No. 2 red, and $2.45 for No. 3 red, 
with other grades on their merits. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as of 
July 10, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Pet. of 
activity 

11 


Flour 
output 
This week 
Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 


Wheat, 

Corn, bus 

Oats, bus 

Rye, bus 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats 
63,410 572,190 61,590 
46,180 596,000 131,000 
11,720 738,680 135,700 


This week .... 
Year ago 
Two years ago. 
MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed is light 
mostly local, but fair for the season. 
Some dealers in wheat feeds are not 
quoting for shipment in car lots, saying 
that available supplies are being fairly 
well absorbed in small quantities in the 
immediate region. Mixed feed, when 
available for shipment in car lots, ranges 
$55@57 ton, sacked. Bran is offered at 
$53@55, and middlings at $61@63. Corn 
feeds are considerably lower, hominy 
feed being offered in car lots at $65 ton, 
bulk, a $69, sacked, a decline of $5 
during last week. 

NOTES 

The Loughry Bros. Millin 
Co., Monticello, has Lesesanad 
tal stock to $120,000. 


John A. Reis, sales-manager of the 


& Grain 
its capi- 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has re- 
turned from a vacation of two weeks, 
most of which was spent at Cincinnati 
and points in Kentucky. 

The Suckow Co., Franklin, has re- 
ceived the first wheat threshed this sea- 
son in Johnson County. It was the pro- 
duct of the Charles McQuiston farm, one 
mile from Franklin, and contained 98 
bus of excellent quality, which tested 
59% Ibs. The Franklin mill paid $2.60 
bu for the grain. 

A committee of grain-raisers, repre- 
senting the Vanderburg County Farmers’ 
Association, has been appointed to deter- 
mine the best market in which to sell 
wheat of this year’s crop. The produc- 
ers in that region are insisting that the 
grain should bring at least $3 bu, if its 
production is to show a profit. 

Pioneer days were recalled in Decatur 
County recently when an old-fashioned 
cradle, scarcely known to the present 
generation, was used to cut a small field 
of rye on the farm of John A. Idlewine, 
near Greensburg. Mr. Idlewine, 55 years 
old, and Thomas Biddle, 52 years old, 
learned to use the cradle under the tute- 
lage of John Biddle, 77 years old. 

With a view of preventing wheat dam- 
age by Hessian fly, the Union Township 
larmers’ Association in Bartholomew 
County has started a movement for late 
sowing of wheat. An agreement to this 
effect has been drawn up, and an effort 
will be made to get all wheat-growers in 
that locality to sign it and defer sowing 
of the grain until Oct. 4, when it is said 
all danger from the fly is past in that 
part of Indiana. 

Treatment of seed wheat by the hot- 
water method, regarded by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as the 
best way to kill smut and other small 
grain diseases, will be more general than 
ever before in Indiana this fall. Russell 
G. East, of Shelbyville, agricultural 
igent for Shelby County, perfected the 
method, and agricultural experts from 
many parts of the country have visited 
Shelbyville and inspected the machinery 
used, 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., July 10.—The markets 
generally were rather dull during the 
week. Flour is quoted around the same 
prices that prevailed last week, with 
some more liberal offerings by mills for 
30, 60 and 90 days’ deliveries. The trade, 
however, is buying in small lots for im- 
mediate delivery to meet present needs. 
lhe disposition is to not enter long con- 
tracts at the present quotations. Some 
feel that lower prices will be made from 
time to time for the next two months. 
The feeling in practically all lines of 
trade is that the prices of all commodi- 
ties should gradually go back to normal. 

Stocks of flour are rather light, but 
sufficient to meet present demand. South- 
ern mills are still running on short time, 
ind doing a limited business. 

Millfeeds are also quite dull, and prices 
ire about $1@2 ton lower. There is 
very little feeding done during this 
month, as hogs generally are on pasture. 

Cottonseed meal remains dull, and 
prices remain practically unchanged over 
the state. Stocks are sufficient for every 
need, and it is generally thought that 
prices will not make any material ad- 
vance before the new-crop meal comes in. 

Cottonseed hulls are practically un- 
hanged in price, and there is very little 
of this feed moving. Stocks are limited, 
ind demand rather light. 

lhe hay market during the past week 
has been unusually dull, due principally 
to the large stocks on tracks which ar- 
rived within the past two weeks, having 
heen delayed by car shortage and strikes. 
Offerings from shippers also have been 
‘nore liberal, and prices are quoted $1@3 
lower, 

J. Hore TicNer. 





Wheat on Farms July 1 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
‘otal amount of wheat in farmers’ hands in 
e United States on July 1, in bushels: 
47,756,000 
19,261,000 
8,283,000 
15,621,000 
73,760,000 
28,972,000 
32,236,000 
35,515,000 
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WISCONSIN 

Mitwauxee, Wis., July 10,—Flour 
business this week’ showed no improve- 
ment. Mills are operating lightly, filling 
old orders. Shipping directions came in 
slowly, and millers look for light trade 
until new-crop offerings are free. Most 
buyers appear to have good stocks on hand 
and are in no hurry to make new pur- 
chases. The cash wheat situation remains 
firm, with offerings light, but most of 
the millers have moderate stocks on hand. 
Millers are not trying to force sales, 
and are holding prices steady in accord- 
ance with the price paid for cash wheat. 
Choice city brands of spring wheat pat- 
ent were quoted at $14.35@14.85, and 
straight at $13.45@13.80, in 98-lb. cot- 
tons, 

Demand for clears continues good, but 
offerings this week were more liberal. 
Directions came in freely, and as fast as 
cars can be secured the flour is loaded 
out and there are no accumulations. The 
call was good from all sections. Inquiry 
from the East centinues good, and some 
fair orders were placed this week. Prices 
were firm at $11.20@11.80 for fancy, and 
$9@9.50 for low-grades, in 98-lb. cot- 
tons. 

Rye mills are working on old business. 
They have completed export contracts, 
and there is only a scattering demand 
from the domestic trade. Most of the 
large bakeries have stocks to last for the 
next 30 days. There was some buying 
by small shops, but only in limited quan- 
tities. Carload buyers have dropped out 
of the market. Pure white was quoted 
at $12@13.35, straight at $11.25@11.80, 
and dark at $8.75@9.75, in 98-lb. cottons. 

Outside mills report trade very quiet. 
Offerings have been free, but very little 
business was done. Buyers take only 
what is absolutely necessary to meet im- 
mediate requirements. Prices were quot- 
ed at $14.25@14.85, in 98-lb. cottons. 

There was very little call for Kansas 
patent. Jobbers have small stocks, but 
ample to supply the trade. Interest is 
centered in new-crop offerings, but buy- 
ers are anxious to see samples before 
making purchases. Jobbers look for good 
trade as soon as the movement becomes 
free. The car situation showed some 
improvement, and flour is arriving more 
promptly. Prices were quoted at $13.50 
@13.75, in 98-lb, cottons. 

The demand for corn flour was not 
quite so brisk, due. to the sharp decline 
in cash corn. Mills, however, have plenty 
of orders on hand, and are operating 
freely. There was some export inquiry, 
but no sales reported. There was a fair 
demand for corn meal, and package 
trade was exceptionally good. Grits 
were slow, but mills are not pushing 
sales. Corn flour was quoted at $4.25, 
corn meal at $4.20, and grits at $4.15, in 
100-lb. cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Capacity Output Per ct. 


This week ........ 24,000 5,000 20 
Last week ........ 24,000 4,500 19 
EsMSt FORT oc cvsocce 18,000 9,500 59 
Two years ago .... 16,000  ..... oe 


MILLFEED 


Both bran and middlings were offered 
at considerable less than a week ago. De- 
mand has not improved, and most of the 
large buyers are out of the market. In- 
quiry continues good for season feed, but 
millers and shippers are not offering. 
Offerings were more liberal for August, 
but most of the buyers have fair stocks 
coming for July which they are anxious 
to sell before making new purchases, The 
best demand was from the East. 

Weather conditions have played an im- 
portant part thus far; usually, at this 
time, pasturage becomes dried up, and 
the call for feed is on the increase, but 
this year conditions are reversed, weather 
cool and pasturage good. Eastern tran- 
sit stocks are fair, but find ready sale, 
as the trade generally has small stocks. 
No improvement was noted in the west- 
ern demand. Oil meal and hominy feed 
steady, with gluten feed off $5 ton. The 
state trade was very dull. 

NOTES 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee, July 1, were 
11,013 bbls, compared with 17,891 on 
June 1, and 23,595 on July 1, 1919. 

The organized association of employees 
of the Atlas Flour Mills, Milwaukee, 
will hold its first annual outing, today, at 
Army Lake. 

Receipts of grain by rail at the Mil- 


waukee terminal during June aggregated 
4,949,680 bus, consisting of 225,450 bus 
wheat, 264,265 rye, 2,399,210 corn, 1,391,- 
780 oats, and 668,975 barley. 

The Beppler Roller Mills, Nekoosa, 
Wis., have been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital stock, to deal in ‘flour, 
feed and grain. The incorporators are 
Robert Beppler, Henry E. Fitch, Frank 
McHarigle, J. E, Brasau and H. F. 
Waters. 

The Marinette’ (Wis.) Seed Co., organ- 
ized recently to engage in the wholesale 
seed and grain business, has elected the 
following officers: president, Ralph Skid- 
more; vice-president, H. L. Haslanger; 
secretary and treasurer, W. I. Brockton. 
The capital is $50,000. 

George A. Schroeder, for 12 years 
manager of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce freight bureau, has resigned, 
and leaves today for San Francisco, 
where he will spend a month, later locat- 
ing in Los Angeles. His successor has 
not been appointed, but a number of can- 
didates are under consideration. 

Halbert Bros. of Racine, Wis., have 
re-equipped the old mill building at 
Horlick’s dam, erected more than 70 
years ago, but idle for more than 15 
years. The business is being operated as 
the Belle City Flour Mills. A Marvel 
flour mill unit has been provided, to- 
gether with a new turbine type of water- 
wheel developing 100 h-p and an auxil- 
iary electric power plant. 

H. N. Witson. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., July 10.—This has 
been an unprofitable week in flour. Offer- 
ings were good, especially of old-crop 
stuff, while prices were numerous and 
varied, but buyers refused to trade, all 
holding off for the “perpendicular” for 
which they have been waiting for months, 
and which they are confident will follow a 
general resumption of future trading in 
wheat. 

Quotations were widely different. To 
illustrate, one agent sold 95 per cent 
spring patent at $15, cotton, while an- 
other at the same time sold the same 
grade or better at $13.60, cotton. The 
Southwest was offering new flour at all 
sorts of prices, including short patent as 
low as $13.35, standard at $13.05, and 
straight at $11.80, all basis jute. Old 
flour was hard to move, especially soft 
winters, which are in liberal supply, with 
no buyers. Exporters were in the mar- 
ket for some spot first clear at $10.50 and 
second clear at $9.50, jute or cotton, but 
there was nothing on spot of either 
grade, and if there had been it probably 
could not have been bought at anything 
approximating the figures named. 

Springs were steady and inactive, first 
patents. closing nominally at $13.75@ 
14.25; standard patents, $13@13.50,—in 
98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 20@30c 
less in jute, or 40@50c less in bulk. Some 
mills were asking more than the extreme 
limits but, aside from the exception al- 
ready noted, the foregoing rates prac- 
tically reflect the range at which the little 
business of the week was done. There is 
a good deal of gossip about black rust in 
the Northwest, but it doesn’t seem to 
scare the local contingent worth a cent. 
The trade is eager to get onto new 
springs, and was pleased to note by the 
government report that the estimate for 
the northwestern crop is pushing 300,000,- 
000 bus. 

Hard winters were unchanged and 
quiet, short patents at the close ranging 
$13.50@14, straights $12.75@13.25,—in 
98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 20@30c 
less in jute, or 40@50c less in bulk. Some 
mills are still quoting new flour at 50c 
bbl under old, while a few are quoting 
new exclusively. There was only a very 
light car-lot business done. 

Soft winters were easier and slow, 
short patents closing nominally at $12.50 
@13; near-by straights, $11.50@12,—98- 
Ib cottons; 60c more in wood, or 40c less 
in bulk. Old flour was pressing on the 
market from all directions, some of 
which, having been rejected by export- 
ers for being. wormy, was offered at 
$11.50, cotton, and could probably have 
been bought at $11 on a firm bid, this 
referring to choice Pennsylvania straight 
on spot. Near-by old straight without 
the worms was also seeking a market at 
$12, cotton, or under. A few cars of 
near-by straight, part new, were sold 
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during the week, but the price was kept 
private, though it was likely somewhere 
around $11, bulk. 

City mills ran half-time, reported some 
good export sales of new flour for Au- 
gust shipment, and today reduced their 

lour prices $1 bbl on springs, 50c on 
blends and 25c on winters, with feeds $2 
ton lower. k 

Receipts of flour for the week. 24,552 
bbls; destined for export, 12,574. 


NOTES 


J. Ross Myers, local flour jobber, has 
joined his family at Eaglesmere, Pa., 
where they have a cottage. 


Exports from here this week included 
8,711 bbls flour and 640,655 bus grain— 
260,557 wheat and 380,098 rye. 


Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 7,905,000 bus, against 
3,120,000 for corresponding week last 
year. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, fol- 
lowing the good example of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Western Maryland, has lifted 
its embargo on all grain for Baltimore. 


Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to July 10, 1920, 358,015 bus; 
year ago, 556,759, Range of prices this 
week, $1.90@1.95; last year, $1.90@2.05. 


The International Trading Corporation 
is said to have purchased the warehouse 
of the Commercial Warehouse Corpora- 
tion at Pleasant Street and Guilford 
Avenue. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to July 10, 18,120 bus; same 
period last year, 159,795. Range of 
prices this week, $2.60@2.94; last year, 
$1.95@2.34. 

Charles A. Ruth, superintendent mari- 
time department of the Chamber of 
Commerce, is enjoying an outing with 
his family at Turkey Point, at the head 
of Chesapeake Bay. 

Local flour dealers with blending 
plants have been doing a land-office busi- 
ness of late in reconditioning wormy 
flour for the government and other ex- 
porters and patrons, 

Alexander Randall, son of Blanchard 
Randall, senior of Gill & Fisher, grain 
exporters, has sailed for Europe, and 
will spend the rest of the season travel- 
ling on the Continent. 

William H. Hayward, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and treasurer C. 
A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the 
Patapsco Mills, is spending a week at 
his picturesque ancestral home on the 
eastern shore of Maryland. 

Visitors were W. O. Greene, vice-presi- 
dent Corno Mills Co., St. Louis; W. R. 
Meech, of W. R. Meech & Co., represent- 
ing Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., Nor- 
folk, Ya; A. H. Etzler, miller, Thur- 
mont, Md; W. C. Saffer, grain, Leesburg, 

a. 

The new southern wheat now arriving 
is exceptionally fine in quality, being un- 
usually dry, clean, large of berry and 
handsome as to color, making it ex- 
tremely doubtful if the West will be able 
to compete with the near-by mills on soft 
winter flour during the new-crop year, 
excepting possibly at a price concession. 


The following delegates have been ap- 
pointed to represent the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce at the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the Na- 
tional Hay Association, to be held at 
Cincinnati, July 13-15: Egil Steen, W. F. 
Macneal, Gustav Herzer, Jr., George A. 
Hax, Harry C. Jones, C. A. Euler and C. 
R. Melcher. 

William C. House, sales-manager Bal- 
timore Pearl Hominy Co., who with his 
family went to Penmar, Md., for a two 
weeks’ vacation, has returned, but is not 
feeling up to the mark, However, he 
hopes by Aug. 15 to be able to visit the 
company’s numerous agencies, located 
principally on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
establish many additional ones. 


Lewis Blaustein, local millers’ agent, 
also president Atlantic Flour Co., blend- 
ers, jobbers and exporters, leaves tonight 
on a business trip for Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Kansas City and Minneapolis, ex- 
pecting to be gone two weeks. While in 
the West, Mr. Blaustein will incidentally 
attend the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, to be held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, July 14. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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GETTING TOGETHER 


A most interesting manifestation of 
changing conditions in the Canadian mill- 
ps Se agpnf is a tendency on the part of 

ng companies to become interested 
in the baking business. There have been 
several recent developments of this kind, 
mostly in the larger cities, If the process 
proceeds much further, practically all of 
the big baking interests will have milling 
affiliations, and the field of competition 
for flour trade will be narrowed to that 
extent. The flour orders of baking com- 
panies have always been very keenly 
competed for in this country, and on 
many pre-war occasions big millers have 
been known to declare that prices to 
bakers were actually more unprofitable 
than those realized on export sales. 

It is quite natural that the opening 
movement in a return to competitive con- 
ditions, following a long period of gov- 
ernment control, should be in the direc- 
tion of the baking trade. This is the 
largest single element in the Canadian 
market for flour, and those millers who 
can make sure of a good share of it will 
be that far on the way to an assured sale 
for the output of their plants. Nor does 
it follow that this condition will work to 
the disadvantage of the consumer. Com- 


etition will still regulate the price of 

bread, and may quite conceivably force 
further economies in production that will 
be handed on to the consumer in the 
course of the struggle for business. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


No marked changes are to be seen in 
the situation with regard to flour. Sales 
are confined in volume, and most mills 
are running not more than one-third 
time. Buyers look for lower prices, and 
are operating with the smallest margin 
of stocks on hand. The fact that United 
States prices are now considerably below 
Canadian levels is an important factor 
here. 

No more orders for export have been 

laced with Canadian mills, and it is not 

lieved that more sales can be made at 
present prices for wheat, though the 
Wheat Board is making every effort to 
sell flour, and may find it advisable to 
name a price that will insure some fur- 
ther business before the last of its wheat 
has been sold. A few mills are doing a 
limited amount of business with export 
markets that are open to private trading. 

The market for soft winter wheat flour 
is on a purely domestic basis. Mills 
have very little to offer. Only a few re- 

rt any wheat remaining in farmers’ 

nds. The price for such of this fleur 
as offers is about 40c bbl below quota- 
tion of a week ago, and about 60c under 
figures of two weeks ago. 

Standard spring wheat flour is selling 
here at $14.75 bb. in jute, net cash, de- 
livered Ontario points; soft winters, 
$12.60, in second-hand jute, or $12.40 
bulk; Ontario springs, $12.60 Toronto, 
or $12.70 Montreal. 

WHEAT 

Demand from Ontario mills is small. 
Manitoba springs are available at Bay 
ports at $8.21 bu in store, or $3.22 on 
track, for shipment; No. 1 red or white 
winters, $2.98, in store, Montreal, 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats, corn and barley are moving in a 
very small way here. Supplies are too 
searce and dear to tempt buyers. While 
oats are considerably below recent levels, 
they are still out of reach of many who 


would be buyers at reasonable levels. 
Favorable crop news is slowly having an 
effect upon prices. Quotations: malting 
barley, $1.84@1.86 bu, point of shipment; 
rye, $2.20@2.25; No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, $1.1814, in store, Fort William. 


MILLFEED 
Business in bran and shorts is limited. 
The official car-lot price for bran is $54 
ton, and for shorts $61, in bags, de- 
livered, 
OATMEAL 
Sales of rolled oats and oatmeal are 
light, and the market manifests a mid- 
summer dullness. Prices have not 
changed within the week. Rolled oats, 
$6.50 per bag of 90 lbs, in jute; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. Oat hulls, $55 ton, Montreal 
freights. 
OIL MEAL AND CAKE 
Trading in these commodities is limit- 
ed, and prices hold steady. Many possi- 
ble buyers are substituting cottonseed 
products, as these are now better value. 
Today’s quotation for linseed oil meal is 
$77 ton, and cake $75, f.o.b. Montreal. 


NOTES 

Charles Ritz, manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal office, was in 
Toronto on Monday. 

Shares of the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., 
have been active in Canadian stock mar- 
kets lately, and have shown an upward 
tendency. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
who is also a director of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, was in Toronto on 
Friday, attending a meeting of the latter 
board. 

The trades and labor council of Kitch- 
ener, Ont., has expressed its disapproval 
of the action of the local bakers in ad- 
vancing the price of bread to 14c per 24- 
oz loaf. The establishment of a co-oper- 
ative bakery is hinted at. 

G. F. Reid, head miller in the flour mill 
at Bolton, Ont., died suddenly in his 
home on July 8. Mr. Reid was one of 
the oldest of the active millers of On- 
tario, his experience dating back to the 
days of stone milling. He was a native 
of Ontario. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., July 10.—Owing to 
lower “ser for export wheat in Canada 
and the United States, and a severe 
break in coarse grains, a weaker fceling 
has developed in export spring wheat 
flour, and prices have been reduced 50c. 
Round lots are now being offered at 
$13.85@14.25 bbl, in 140-lb jute bags, 
without finding buyers. There is keen 
competition from other exporting coun- 
tries, and the indications are that a fur- 
ther reduction in Canadian prices will 
have to be made. The Wheat Board has 
also reduced the surtax charge, to millers 
doing a direct export business, from 
$1.50 to $1 bbl, in order to encourxge the 
trade, but even this concession has failed 
to stimulate demand, as few inquiries 
for spring wheat flour have been received 
of late, excepting from the British West 
Indies. 

There was an inquiry from Holland al 
the end of last week for 20,000 tons of 
spring wheat flour, which was met with 
an offer at $14.25 bbl, in 140-lb jute bags, 
American funds, but on account of the 
wide difference in the prices of Amer- 
ican hard winter wheat flour and the 
Canadian grade this order was filled in 
the United States at $12.85 bbl. 

There has been no demand of late for 
Canadian spring wheat flour for ship- 
ment to the United States, and the mar- 
ket in this respect is dull. 

The last actual sale of Canadian No. 1 


northern spring wheat for export was 
made at $3.30 bu, American funds, but it 
is now being offered at $3.10. 

The domestic market for spring wheat 
flour has been quiet. Demand is Timited. 
Millers are fairly busy completing old 
contracts and making shipments. Prices 
are steady, with car lots at $14.85 bbl, in 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

There is a steady demand for winter 
wheat flour, and straight-car lots have 
been offered for sale at $13.50 bbl, in 
second-hand jute, ex-track, and at $13.75, 
ex-store, while broken lots are selling at 
$14.40@14.50 in new cotton bags, and at 
$14@14.10 in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
store, 

White corn flour is quiet and stead 
at $12.80@12.90 bbl, in jute, delivercd. 
Rye flour is easier, with sales of broken 
lots at $12@12.50 bbl, in jute, delivered. 

Stocks of millfeed are about exhaust- 
ed. Sales of straight cars of bran are 
being made at $45.25 ton, and shorts at 
$61.25, including bags, ex-track, less 25c 
ton for spot cash; broken lots of bran 
with flour, $55.50, and shorts $62.50; bran 
without flour, $58, and shorts $64, includ- 
ing bags, delivered. 

* ” 

The Montreal flour trade lost one of 
its oldest members this week by the 
death of Jacob Erb Hunsicker, which oc- 
curred on July 4. Mr. Hunsicker was in 
business here for nearly 45 years, and 
had a large connection with millers 
throughout Ontario. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynieze, Man., July 10.—Demand 
for flour has not picked up, and the trade 
continues very quiet. Millers are won- 
dering what the next few weeks will have 
in store for them, and whether they will 
go back to pre-war grades of flour. In 
the meantime they are clearing up their 
stocks on hand to be ready for whatever 
happens. Standard brands of spring 
wheat flour, in 98-lb jute sacks, cash or 
sight draft terms, are as follows: 
Ontario from Port Arthur west 
Manitoba points 
Saskatchewan points 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 
British Columbia, coast territory 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) 
Prince Rupert 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c¢ over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98’s, 
49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra. 


WHEAT 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week were 943 cars, 235 over last week. 
Following are the prices being advanced 
to farmers by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, basis in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur, together with prices charged 
millers for same grades in same position, 


per bushel: 


Farmers Millers 


No. 1 northern 
No. 2 northern 
No. 3 northern 
No, 4 wheat 
No. 4 special 
No. 5 special 
No. 6. special . . 

Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 

The difference between these buyin 
and selling prices represents carrying an 
administration charges, and profits to be 
divided among farmers at close of crop 
year. 

RYE FLOUR 

Today’s quotations: white, $13 bbl, in 
98-lb bags; straight grades, $12.50; dark, 
$10,50,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED : 


There is little or no demand for mill 
feed. Following are the maximum prices 


fixed by the Canadian Wheat Board, in 
mixed- or straight-car lots, delivered: 
Manitoba, bran $48, shorts $55; Saskatch- 
ewan, bran $48, shorts $55; Alberta, Ed- 
monton and points east, bran $47, shorts 
$54; Alberta, points west of Edmonton, 
bran $46, shorts $53; British Columbia, 
Revelstoke territory, bran $48, shorts $56; 
British Columbia, coast territory, bran 


$50, shorts $57. 
OATMEAL 


This market is quiet, and prices are 
much lower. Standard brands of rolled 
oats, in 80-Ib bags, delivered to the trade, 
are quoted at $4.85 in Manitoba, $4.95 in 
Saskatchewan and $5.05 in Alberta. Oat- 
meal, medium, standard or fine cut, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 


LINSEED MEAL 


Fine ground meal is quoted at $85 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in 
bulk, at $81, 


COARSE GRAINS 


The heavy demand for oats is disap- 
pearing, and there is little call for other 
coarse grains. Offerings are light, re- 
sulting in small trades. Prices have all 
declined greatly since last week. Fri- 
day’s quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, $1.18; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, $1.65; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $2.15,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 


* e 


The council of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change is giving careful consideration to 
the question of wheat-trading in Canada, 
in view of the announcement of the 
opening of the grain exchanges in the 
United States on July 15. 

M. Liston. 





Peace Portal Dedication Postponed 


In an editorial which appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller on June 16 refer- 
ence was made to the Peace Portal be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
which is being erected near Blaine, 
Wash., by the Pacific Highway Associa- 
tion, of which Samuel Hill, of Seattle 
and Portland, is president, and it was 
stated that it would be dedicated on 
Sept. 20. As the northwestern equinoc- 
tial storms are due the latter part of 
September this year, it has been decided 
to postpone the dedication of the Peace 
Portal until Oct. 19-20. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
July 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

Cc. 27 12 26 ee 
Empire 16 
Consolidated .... 70 
Ogilvies ee 
Western 


a. tT F 
Northwestern .... 
Port Arthur 
Thunder Bay .... 
Can. Gov't 

Sask. Co-op. 
Richardson 

Dav. & Smith ... 


Receipts 
Rail shipments... 
Lake shipments.. 713 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s 


Wheat— 

. 1 northern.. 

. 2 northern.. 

. 3 northern.. 
4 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


(Continued from page 168.) 


Hubbard ae Co., Mankato: All 
crops making satisfactory progress. Some 
red rust. No black rust. Excessive 
rains placed wheat in critical condition. 
Expect little damage, with good weather. 

Baldwin Flour Mills, Graceville: 
Wheat fine. With cool weather, expect 
20-bu crop. Small amount of black rust; 
cool weather keeping it down. 

Osakis Milling Co., Osakis: Wheat al- 
most perfect. Weather ideal for filling. 

Berry Bros. Co. Norwood: Little 
lamage from rust. Low spots in wheat- 
fields turning white, and will shrink to 
nothing. Expect good crop of all small 
rains and corn, 

Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., Thief 
River Falls: All grains excellent. No 
rust; weather unfavorable to spread. 
ilarvest to begin on heavy stand. Large 
winter rye acreage. 

Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha: 
jmall grain outlook good. With cold 
veather, small rust damage expected. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm: 
Wheat outlook promising. No rust dam- 
ige. Some red rust. Oats and barley 
rood crop. Rye-cutting, week of July 12. 

Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo: 
Small grains doing well except in bot- 
toms; too much wet weather. No rust. 

Commander Mill Co., Montgomery: 
Red rust. No black rust. Don’t expect 
‘ust damage. Grain looks good, espe- 
cially wheat. 

Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon: Wheat 
ind small grains look fine. Hardly any 
ust. Good prospects. 

H. C. Ervin Co., St. Cloud: Every- 
thing fine except corn, which was hurt 
yy rain. Oats heavy and good stand. 
With good weather, 95 per cent harvest. 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing: General 
crop conditions favorable. No. black 
rust. Expect no damage from it, with 
ontinuance of present weather. 

Marshall Milling Co., Marshall: Out- 
look for wheat and small grain good; 
little too wet. Some signs of rust. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Carson Roller Mills, Carson: Crops 
look good. Rye winter-killed. Wheat 
and small grains growing soft. A little 
heat would do great damage. Wheat 
over average. Oats stand especially 
thick, No rust. 

Valley City: Weather ideal for small 
rains. No rust rumors. Prospects good 
for bumper crop. 

Grand Forks: Small grain crop out- 
look favorable. Moisture needed in some 
ections. No rust damage. 

armers’ Grain & Milling Co., May- 

lle: Wheat and small grain good. No 
rust danger or damage. 

Farmers’ Co-operative Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Casselton: No rust. Good 
weather. Small grain outlook favorable. 

Cavalier Milling Co. Cavalier: Too 
dry. Late barley suffering; light crop, 
without rain soon. Wheat holding its 
owns; needs rain. With continuance of 
cool, dry weather, do not look for rust 
a image. 

Bemmels Milling Co., Lisbon: Plenti- 
ful moisture. Cool weather favorable 
for wheat. One black and several red 
rust reports. Slight damage to rye in 
places by grasshoppers. With favorable 
weather, no rust damage. 

Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton: 
\Vheat fine; early harvest; good crop. 
No rust. Barley and oats not as good 
is usual. Light barley crop probable. 

George W. Lee, Gladstone: Expect 
cight bus average crop. No rust dam- 
ze. Most stands of grain thin; dry out 
rapidly with little wind. 

Kllendale Milling Co., Ellendale: Crop 
prospects never better. Wheat fine. Flax 
zood. Corn not so good. Cool weather. 
No rust, 

Hurdsfield Milling Co. Hurdsfield: 
Plentiful moisture. Grasshoppers bad 
in places, 

Lidgerwood Co-operative Milling Co., 
l.idgerwood: All grains look well. Rye- 
cutting July 20. All grains headed out. 
Plentiful moisture; ideal weather. Sun- 
shine; cool breezes. No rust. 

Glen Ullin Roller Mills, Glen Ullin: 
Get rust possibly; grain rank. 

Bismarck: Weather ideal. No rust. 

Dickinson: Wheat and small grain out- 
look good. No rust damage. 

Fero Farmers’ Co-operative Associa- 


tion, Fero: Wheat condition good; suf- 
ficient moisture. No rust. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Farmers’ Co-operative Milling Co., 
Bowdle: Good wheat outlook. Black 
rust in a few fields. 

Central Dakota Mill Co., Arlington: 
Expect fair crop of wheat and small 
grains. Some damage from excessive 
moisture. No rust. Weather favorable. 

W. G. Milne, Dell Rapids:' No wheat 
sown. Corn 100 per cent. Barley me- 
dium yield, with favorable weather. 

Groton Milling Co., Groton: Outlook 
for wheat and small grain still promis- 
ing. Growth heavy. Conditions favor- 
able for rust damage. No rust reported. 
Heavy rain and wind storm July 3, and 
hail, totally ruined some fields; others 
slightly damaged. Weather cool and 
mostly cloudy; occasional showers; clear 
skies July 10. 

A. J. Murphy, Carthage: Crop 30 per 
cent flooded out; balance in fair condi- 
tion. Corn weedy. No black rust. 

Huron Milling Co. Huron: Crop 
badly drowned. Fear rust. 


Pacific Coast Crops 

Searrize, Wasu., July 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—Light to good rains in Pa- 
louse, Big Bend and other sections where 
they were most needed have greatly bene- 
fited the growing wheat. General condi- 
tions are favorable for high yields and 
excellent quality. A very promising har- 
vest has begun in early sections. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


* * 


Portitanp, Orecon, July 10.—Winter 
wheat is maturing rapidly. In the south- 
western counties harvest is in progress, 
while in the more elevated districts the 
grain is heading. It is generally filling 
well, and promises good yields. The 
weather has been somewhat too warm and 
dry for spring wheat, but the outlook is 
generally fair to good. Early spring 
wheat is heading. 

Corn is making good growth, and some 
of the earliest is tasseling. Aphids are 
doing some damage to oats in the west- 
ern counties of the state. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
* * 


Utah’s Crops Ready for Harvest 

Ocven, Uran, July 10.—Utah’s grain 
crop is ready for harvest. In many sec- 
tions of the state, reapers were started 
during the past week, and in the south- 
western areas threshing has started. 
However, the movement of grain will not 
begin for two more weeks, flour millers 
believe, and few of the smaller country 
mills will start operations on the new 
crop for a month or more. 

Government official reports are that the 
grain crop is the largest in the history of 
the state, that it is 60 to 65 per cent 
larger than last year, and that the yield 
is uniformly good throughout Utah. 
Southern Idaho, with very similar cli- 
matic conditions, has practically the same 
report. 

M. M. Justin, of the federal Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, announced that thresh- 
ing will begin in earnest next week on 
the Levan ridge in Utah County, as well 
as in the Tooele and Oak City areas. 


W. E. Zuppann. 


Good Winter Wheat Crop in Montana 

Great Farts, Monrt., July 10.—Prac- 
tically every portion of Montana where 
winter wheat is given attention will har- 
vest a good return of that grain. There 
are some sections where the cutworm did 
damage, an occasional spot where there 
was a light winter-kill, and one or two 
sections where the spring moisture has 
not been quite ample, but, by and large, 
the outlook is considered very gratifying. 

The Judith basin and eastern Fergus 
County have enjoyed an abundance of 
moisture, and the outlook there is de- 
clared to be for a heavy yield in winter 
wheat. The Gallatin valley crop is re- 
ported very fire. Smith River and 
Shields River valleys have good winter 
wheat crops, and the Highwood country 
nearest to this city of the winter wheat- 
growing areas, has a splendid prospect 
for a good crop. 

For the spring wheat, flax and oats, 


more rain will-be needed for anythin 
like a large crop, though in the Judi 
basin and all irrigated tracts the spring 
her seems assured of maturing. F. E. 

acSpadden, Cascade County agricul- 
turist, made a tour of this and Teton 
counties early this week, and says he 
saw some spring grain that will average 
80 bus the acre. There is some flax, 
however, that will have to receive more 
rain or it will not grow. In fact, the 
prospects for flax could not be considered 
fair at this time unless there should be a 
reasonable amount of moisture this 
month. 

Hay harvesting is in progress, and the 
first cutting of alfalfa is said to be as 
fine as has ever been harvested in the 
state. The wild hay never before was so 
good in quality, and has seldom equaled 
the present year in quantity, according 
to old residents here. 

Harvesting has brought with it the 
problems of the present-day farmer, for 
the wage question is even worse than 
ever, and the supply smaller. There 
would be no trouble in competent farm 
help getting $5 to $6.50 a day, with 
board, but the farmers can’t find the help. 
Word comes from Utah and Wyoming 
that farmers there are bidding as high 
as $7 and $8 for harvest hands, with 
board and quarters, but no takers. 

Joun A. Curry. 


Hessian Fly Proves Troublesome 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 10.—The Hes- 
sian fly, which started its work last fall 
in some pieces of early-sown wheat, is 
now getting in the culmination of its 
work. Growing up on the inside of the 
straw, the larvae now in the worm stage 
has weakened the straw so that it is un- 
able to bear the weight of the rapidly de- 
veloping head, and breaks over. The 
damage reported is not great, although 
the aggregate amounts to considerable. 
Midge continues to show up in some 
fields. Both these pests mean more 
chicken-feed grade of wheat, 

Wheat generally shows considerable 
improvement. There have been rather 
general rains during the week, which, 
while not soaking the ground thoroughly, 
have still tided the crop over for a time. 
This will tend to fill the heads out to the 
end, increasing the yield. The weather, 
also, is fairly cool for July, and should 
make a plumper berry than it would 
were the mercury nearer the top of the 
tube. Wheat is beginning to turn, and 
rye is advancing fast, with some pieces 
fit to cut in 10 days. Early-sowed oats 
are heading. The straw is only fair; 
with any that were sowed late, short and 
thin. Recent rains have greatly bene- 
fited the crop. The cool weather is also 
favorable. 

While corn has been helped by the rain, 
it needs. warmer weather to rush it along. 
The present outlook is not altogether 
favorable. Buckwheat seeding is in prog- 
ress. 


T. W. Knapp. 


Crop Conditions in Georgia 

Arranta, Ga., July 10.—The past week 
has been very favorable for the growing 
crop in Georgia, especially cotton. While 
cotton started off four to six weeks later 
than usual on account of an unfavorable 
planting season, the weather since the 
majority of the crop was planted has 
been ideal, and the plant has made won- 
derful improvement and practically re- 
gained most of the lateness to nearly 
normal for the season. Plants are gen- 
erally small, but are fruiting well, and 
the crop, as a whole, is =" well 
cultivated and free from grass. In the 
early season, boll weevils were reported 
quite numerous in many portions of the 
state. More recent reports show much 
improvement, and in some sections of the 
infested districts they have almost entire- 
ly disappeared, due to late planting and 
plenty of sunshine. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


Canadian Crops 
Toronto, Ont., July 10.—News of the 
week from grain-raising parts of Canada 


‘has been almost entirely good. A few 


points in the western provinces report 
minor damage from various causes, but 
the great spring wheat crop of those 
regions is passing from week to week in 
almost perfect condition. Governments, 
banks, grain men and travellers agree 
that the present crop outlook in the west- 
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ern provinces is most encouraging. Grass- 
hoppers and worms have wrought some 
damage in certain parts, but total 
of this is comparatively trifling. 

The fact that the c are late is 
about the only factor “that is causing 
anxiety. The area under wheat in west- 
ern Canada is 15,500,000 acres, of which 
practically all is in spring wheat. The 
prospective yield is 275,000,000 to 300,- 
000,000 bus. Labor conditions promise to 
be better than was thought possible at 
time of seeding. 

Elsewhere in Canada the situation 
rivals that in the West. Ontario and 
Quebec have had timely rains, and no 
very great heat. In consequence, the 
field crops are making steady growth and 
promise much better results than seemed 
possible at the end of May. The winter 
wheat crop of Ontario is approaching 
maturity under favorable conditions. Its 
area is 620,000 acres. Oats and barley 
are also promising well. 

. H. Batey. 
* * 

Winnireo, Man., July 10.—Rain in 
Alberta, early in the week, was a boon 
to the farmers, and one report describes 
the crops in that province as being at 
the height of perfection. Crops in the 
other two provinces are in good condi- 
tion. There has been a week of favor- 
able growing weather, but rain at man 
points would be welcome. Notwithstand- 
ing the lateness of the spring work, a 
fairly early harvest is looked for. 


M. Liston. 





NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS 


Third Annual Gathering Held at Spokane 
July 10—E,. G. McCoy Elected 
President 


Seatrie, Wasu., July 10.—The third 
annual meeting of the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association was held in Spokane 
today, 70 millers being present. The asso- 
ciation now represents 85 per cent of the 
flour capacity of the Pacific Northwest. 

The new officers elected are: president, 
E, O. McCoy, Wasco Warehouse Milling 
Co., The Dalles, Wash; vice-president, 
Otto Kettenbach, Portland Flouring 
Mills Co; secretary, W. C. Tiffany; trus- 
tees, D. A. Patullo, Crown Mills, Port- 
land, Oregon, and F. B. Burke, Sperry 
Flour Co. 

A standing committee was appointed 
to handle all traffic matters, and to ob- 
tain a joint hearing of the public serv- 
ice commissions of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho to fix the car minimum for 
wheat products, to protest further ex- 
tension of the 60,000-lb car minimum, 
and to intervene in any proceedings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion concerning car minimums. 

The convention voted in favor of limit- 
ing all flour sales to 60 days. 

Plans are to be projected to obtain 
monthly information from members as 
to crop conditions, acreage, yields, wheat 
stocks and flour production. 

A committee was appointed to protest 
against unsatisfactory results from flour 
shipments in Shipping Board vessels, de- 
lays and uncertainty of sailings, and un- 
business-like handling of shipments. 


W. C, Tirrany. 





Army Agricultural School 


Ocpen, Uran, July 10.—Under the 
joint direction of the United States War 
department and the Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, a special agricultural school 
is being conducted this year for the regu- 
lar army men at Fort Douglas, near Salt 
Lake City. This is one of three schools 
in the western department. Dr. F. S. 
Harris, grain-growing expert of the col- 
lege, is giving a course in dry farming. 
Land of the military reservation is being 
utilized for practical application of the 
lessons. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


r—Mpis—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 


July 7... 160 69 92 22 118 104 
July’ 8 ... 143 118 62 11 109 76 
July 9... 171 84 63 15 «6118 82 
July 10 ... 1365 99 169 7 #154 113 
July 12... 352 145 288 9 102 191 


July 13... 196 130 121 19 328 229 


Totals ..1,157 645 795 83 924 795 





- _Duturn, Mixn., July 12.—The flour- 
trade showed no disposition to 

come into the market during the past 
week, but continued to work on old 
stocks, covering only immediate necessi- 
ties. The trade is awaiting te resump- 
tion of future trading in the grain mar- 

ts. 

The inquiry for old-crop flour was very 
light, and none at all has developed for 
new flour. Mills advanced their asking 
prices on patent 50c bbl, but made no 
change in clear. 

The durum mill had some inquiry last 
week, but booked very little business. 
Buyers are not inclined to anticipate 
future needs at present prices. Mill 
quotations were advanced 25c bbl. 

The rye flour trade is not buying at 
the advance in prices that has come with- 
in the past two or three days. The mar- 
ket for the grain is strong, in the face of 
light supplies and a good shipping de- 
mand, Quotations for flour were in- 
creased 15@50c bbl, according to grade. 

A little millfeed was sold to buyers 
anxious for immediate supplies, but the 
demand was limited to this. The market 
holds, steady, with mills booked well 
ahead and selling slowly: 


NEW WHEAT GRADES 


New contract grades for both spring 
and durum wheat have been adopted by 
members of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
and are as follows: 

Spring wheat: No. 1 northern spring, 
contract grade. On contracts for future 
delivery of spring wheat the following 
grades shall be deliverable at the price 
differences given: No. 1 dark northern 
spring, 2c above contract price; No. 2 
dark northern spring, 2c under; No. 2 
northern spring, 4c under; No. 3 dark 
northern spring, 5c under; No. 3 north- 
ern spring, 7c under. 

Durum wheat: No. 2 amber durum, 
contract grade. On contracts for future 
delivery of durum wheat, No. 1 durum 
shall be deliverable at the contract price, 
and the following grades shall be deliv- 
erable at the price differences given: No. 
1 amber durum, 2c above contract price; 
No. 2 durum, 2c under contract price; 
No. 3 amber durum, 4c under; No. 3 
durum, 6c under. 

Mixed wheat shall be deliverable upon 
contracts for future delivery of durum 
wheat when it shall contain not less than 
80 per cent of the durum class, not more 
than 10 per cent of the subclass red 
durum, and not more than 5 per cent of 
wheat of other classes than the class hard 
red spring mixed wheat conforming to 
these requirements shall be deliverable as 
follows: No. 1 mixed, 2c under contract 
price; No. 2 mixed, 4c under. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 

This week 5, 755 45 
Last week 9, 65 
Year ago 40 
Two years ago 95 41 


The oat market had a firmer under- 
tone, but not much was done in the way 
of business, due to small offerings. 

The Duluth Universal Mill Co. resumed 
operations last Friday, after having been 
shut down from the first of the week. 


J. H. Musser, representative of the 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. at Lancas- 
ter, Pa., visited the home office last week. 


The resumption of trading in wheat 
will increase the volume of future trad- 
ing in the Duluth market to such an 
extent that the building of a larger pit 
has been deemed advisable, and is now 
under way. 

The board of directors of the Duluth 
Board of Trade has voted to permit the 
use of the facilities of the exchange for 
dealing in the December and March fu- 
tures of spring and durum wheat, be- 
ginning July 15. 

A strong cash and future market fea- 
tured rye last week, with an insistent 
demand for shipping account and light 
offerings, and July advanced 1514c, and 
September 12%,c. The cash made the 
same relative advance. 


The wheat market last week was slow, 
and price changes unimportant. Spring 
grades adva 5c, and durum declined 
the same amount. Bidders were not ac- 
tive and offerings moved slowly, with 
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only two or three concerns taking the 
stuff. Durum was taken by elevators, 
and the spring went to mills. 

Shipping operations last week showed 
more snap and increased volume. Durum 
wheat and rye are moving out by boat, 
in tonnage chartered some time ago. 
Contracts that involve car movement are 
difficult to fill, because of inability to get 
cars. About the only thing doing in this 
line is the shipment of some flaxseed to 
Minneapolis. 

The question of what action to take 
with reference to trading in winter wheat 
was referred by the directors of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade to the members, 
and at a meeting last Friday it was 
recommended to the directors that steps 
be taken looking to the inauguration of 
trading in winter wheat futures. A rule 
fixing contract grades will be worked out 
and submitted. 

F, G. Cartson. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 10.—Buying and 
selling of flour in the local flour market 
was practically at a standstill this week. 
Buyers are looking for much greater con- 
cessions in prices than either the miller 
or wholesale distributor is willing to 
make. All are awaiting the advent of 
new-crop flours and there is at present 
too much uncertainty existing as to the 
future to allow speculative deals. Also, 
no one here feels sure that the railroads 
will do any better in the handling of new- 
crop flour and grain than they did of the 
old. 
The trade here has not much confidence 
in the ability of the railroads to get ship- 
ments forward. One recent case cited 
by a dealer in Massachusetts was where 
a car of flour was shipped from the west- 
ern mill last May, and just arrived this 
week at its destination in the southeast- 
ern part of the state. As it was shipped 
on arrival draft, this was taken up at 
the time it ought to have arrived, and a 
new draft drawn on the buyer. The 
seller had té stand the interest on the 
draft from the time it was issued until 
the car actually was delivered to the 
buyer, in this case amounting to over $40, 
which ate up considerable of the profits 
of the sale. 

Loading of flour in improper cars, 
with a consequent damage to the con- 
tents through leakage or weather, are 
other matters that help to make the posi- 
tion of the receiver of flour at this end 
anything but an enviable one, but all are 
hoping that conditions will soon get back 
somewhere near normal, 

Sales of new hard winter wheat flours 
are far below what is usual at this time 
of the year. Some millers have with- 
drawn from the market, and their agents 
state that they do not know how soon 
they will have quotations based on actual 
flour ready for delivery. Never has 
there been a time in the history of the 
Boston flour trade when so little flour 
has been sold for July delivery as this 
year. Despite this no one seems to be 
anxious as to where supplies are coming 
from in the near future. The situation 
today, as far as the New England flour 
trade is concerned, is one of no July de- 
livery flour being offered by the mills, 
and no demand for July delivery by local 
buyers. 

Up to the present there has been no 
quoting of new spring wheat flour for 
future delivery, and practically none in 
new soft winter wheat flours. 

The market on all grades of old-wheat 
flours remains practically unchanged 
from last week, both for spring as well 
as hard and soft winters. 

Corn products are quiet, with the mar- 
ket easy. Oatmeal a shade lower, with 
receivers reporting a dull trade. 


NOTES 


Visitors in Boston during the week 
were Jay Chapin, a former member of 
the Boston grain trade, but now located 
in Buffalo; O. D. Fellows, another old- 
time member of the Boston grain trade; 
F. S. Winter, Chicago, and H. L. Bussey, 
New York City. 

The stock of flour in Roston, July 1, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
showed an increase of about 5,400 bbls 
over the previous month. According to 
the patti report, on that date there 
were held by jobbers and other distribu- 
tors, unsold, 37,914 bbls flour, compared 
with 32,494 on June 1 and 33,096 a year 


ago. There were also an hand, for ex- 
rt to London and Glasgow, 12,100 


bls in 98-Ib sacks. 
Louis W. DePass. 





LOUISIANA 


New Onzteans, La., July 10.—The flour 
market is still unsettled, most of the 
trade waiting for lower prices on new 
wheat. New-wheat flour was offered 15 
days ago at $12.20@12.60, but has 
jumped to $13@13.40. New-wheat flour 
prices quoted by mills to dealers here, 
per barrel, basis 98-lb cottons: Okla- 
homa and Kansas 95 per cent, $12.75@13. 

Old-wheat flour more or less nominal; 
soft winter wheat, short patents $14.25@ 
14,90, 95 per cent $13.85@14; hard win- 
ter wheat, 95 per cent $13@13.25, short 
patents $13.35@13.55; spring wheat, pat- 
ents $15@15.60, short patents $15.30@ 
15.90, 

Feedstuffs: The following prices are 
quoted by dealers, bulk on track at New 
Orleans: corn, per bu, $1.85@1.86; oats, 
No. 2 white $1.19, No. 3 white $1.18; 
wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, sacked, 
$2.90@3. 

Corn products: meal, nominal; cream 
meal, $5.35; grits, fine $5.40, coarse $5.40. 


NOTES 


The first car of new wheat to arrive in 
New Orleans this season was reported by 
the Board of Trade Wednesday evening. 
It was from Oklahoma City, and shipped 
by the Norris Grain Co., to W. L. Riche- 
son & Co. It is for export, and is No. 2 
red, test 59, moisture 13 per cent. 


Shipments of old wheat have been large 
here in spite of drawbacks, like the em- 
bargo placed July 1 by the New Orleans 
car service committee. This now has 
been removed, after an appeal to the 
freight commission at Washington, and 
permits no longer are necessary, accord- 
ing to Carl Giessow, manager of the 
joint traffic bureau. 

The largest cargo of wheat which ever 
left New Orleans was inspected aboard 
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the Geldenfels, Wednesday, for London, 
the ship taking 360,654 bus, of which 
104,000 were Pacific Coast hard wheat. 
The ship was handled by Norton & 
Lilly and goes via Newport News. It 
was loaded at Westwego ys grain 
elevator, and inspected by the Board of 
Trade inspection service, The largest 
cargo of grain that ever left any Amer- 
ican port is credited to New Orleans. 
Jan. 17, 1919, the Crown of Seville took 
out 586,145 bus oats to St. Helen’s Bay 
for orders. 


The Board of Trade report of exports 
of grain from New Orleans in June 
shows wheat, 1,597,460 bus, compared with 
2,612,563 the previous June, a decrease 
of 1,015,102 bus; corn, 94,040 bus, com- 
pared with 51,132 the previous June, an 
increase of 42,988; oats, 32,160 bus, com- 
pared with 85,270, a decrease of 53,110; 
barley 414,643 bus, compared with 647,- 
195, a decrease of 232,552. Total exports 
of grain since July 1, 1919, were 12,790,- 
176 bus wheat, 1,009,971 corn, 2,221,675 
oats, 7,840,903 barley, and 110,000 rye. 
This is a decrease of 2,921,702 bus wheat, 
a gain of 87,281 bus corn, a decrease of 
8,964,359 bus oats, an increase of 6,753,- 
410 bus barley, and 108,971 bus rye. 

Mr, Davis and Mr. Campbell, of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co., were here 
this week. 

Gerorce L, Ferry. 





United States Barley Crop 


forecast of the 1920 barley 
based on condition July 1, 
the final estimate for 
the five-year average 
(000’s omitted): 

1919 
Wisconsin 13,568 
Minnesota 2 18,200 
lowa »872 8,032 
North Dakota 14,950 
South Dakota 19,250 
Kansas 16,605 16,200 
Colorado 5,943 3,900 
Idaho 4,061 3,360 
Washington 4,686 4,140 
Oregon 2,812 1,886 
California 28,376 30,000 


Government 
crop, by states, 
as compared with 
the 1919 crop, and 
for 1914-18, in bushels 

1920 Av. 
20,103 
34,134 

,807 

2,301 





United States ... 193,090 214,819 











Northwest—Wheat Crop and Acreage 


Wheat acreage, yield per acre and 


Dakota, as estimated by the 
c-——— Minnesota———~, 
Year— Acres Yield Bus 
1920*. 38,3858 15.40 651,948 
1919.. 4,015 9.40 37,710 
1918.. 3,619 20.09 75,792 
1917... 3,310 17.50 657,966 
1916... 3,465 7.60 26,410 
1915... 4,160 17.00 70,870 
1914... 10.60 42,975 
1913.. 16.20 68,040 
1912... 15.50 67,038 
1911... 43,935 
1910... 94,080 
1909... 94,080 
1908... 68,557 
67,600 

65,802 

72,434 

68,344 

70,653 

79,752 

80,103 

51,509 

68,224 

78,418 

59,891 

46,599 2,630 ° 

-+. 2,861 3 65,584 2,908 20.99 
*July 1 estimate, spring wheat only. 


Yield 
11.80 
6.90 
13.06 
8.00 
5.50 
18.20 
11.20 
10.50 
18.00 
0 


Acres 
6,915 
7,770 
7,770 
7,000 
7,150 
8,350 
7,285 
7,510 
7,990 
9,150 
7,221 
6,625 
5,899 
6,513 
6,992 
5,402 
4,667 
4,350 
3,954 
4,528 
2,689 
4,044 
3,865 
2,753 


total crop in Minnesota, 
Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted in acreage and crop): 


e-—North Dakota—, 
Bus 
82,150 
53,613 
105,672 
56,000 
39,325 
151,970 
81,592 
78,855 
143,820 
73,200 
36,105 
90,762 
68,428 
65,130 
77,896 
75,623 
53,892 
66,241 
62,872 
59,311 
13,176 
61,759 
55,654 
28,354 
29,849 
61,058 


North Dakota and South 





a Total 
Acres Yield 
13,229 13.10 
15,510 8.13 
14,669 17.38 
14,026 13.18 
14,265 6.63 
16,236 17.43 
14,804 10.30 
15,485 11.90 
15,990 15.90 
17,290 7.37 
16,751 11,80 
15,600 14.90 
14,213 12.30 
13,613 11.40 
14,242 12.30 
14,069 13.40 
13,194 11.70 
13,167 13.10 
13,296 14.00 
14,742 12.90 
10,516 8.10 
12,661 12.60 
12,218 14.40 
10,040 10.90 

8,275 12.60 

8,197 19.02 


-—South Dakota— 
Acres Yield Bus 

2,956 13.50 389,906 
3,725 8.10 30,175 
3,280 19.00 62,160 
3,716 14.00 62,024 
3,650 6.80 24,825 
3,726 17.10 638,762 
3,469 9.10 31,566 
3,775 9.00 33,9756 
3,675 14.20 62,185 
3,700 4.00 14,800 
3,650 12.80 46,720 
3,376 14.10 47,588 
2,958 12.80 387,862 
2,900 11.20 32,480 
3,131 13.40 41,955 
8,221 13.70 44,133 
3,287 9.60 31,557 
3,424 13.80 47,253 
3,604 12.20 43,973 
4,005 12.90 61,662 
2,920 6.90 20,160 
3,526 10.70 37,728 
3,390 12.00 42,041 
2,680 8.00 21,441 
2,463 11.03 27,583 
2,438 12.00 29,261 


Bus 
174,004 
121,498 
243,624 
165,989 

90,560 
286,602 
156,133 
180,870 
263,043 
131,935 
176,905 
232,430 
174,847 
155,210 
175,663 
192,191 
153,793 
178,146 
186,598 
191,076 

84,825 
167,711 
176,113 
109,686 
104,031 
166,903 





United States—Government Estimates 


of Wheat Condition 


Condition of growing wheat as reported in various months by the Department of Agri- 


culture, together with the final yield per acre: 





———_—_——- Winter wheat 
Dec. 1 
previous 


- 


May 1 
p.c. 
79.1 

100.5 
86.4 
73.2 
82.4 
92.9 
95.9 
91.9 
79.7 
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When Yield 
har- 
Junel vested 
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Spring wheat——. 

When Yield 
har- per 
Junel July1 Aug.1 vested acre 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. bus 

89.1 88.0 ep oe 
91.2 J 53. 
95.2 
91.6 
88.2 
94.9 
95.5 
93.5 
95.8 
94.6 
92.8 
95.2 
95.0 
88.7 
93.4 
93.7 
93.4 


per 
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CHICAGO, JULY 10 
FrLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


meremee” seer beSebheccesse $14.75 @15.00 
Spring patent, jute ..........4. 13.40@14.00 
Spring straights, jute .......... 12.10 @12.65 
Spring clears, jute ..........4+ 10.25@10.50 
second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 8.75@ 9.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 13.50@13.80 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Patent, southern, jute ......... $13.00 @13.50 

straight, southern, jute ........ 12.20@12.40 

Clear, southern, jute .......... 9.50@10.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute, new.$12.30@12.60 

Patent, 95 per cent .......see0% 11.50@12.00 

Clear, Kaneas, jute ........-05.+ 10.00 @10.25 

RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl. .$11.00@11.25 

ve flour, standard, jute ....... 10.00@10.50 

WHBEAT—Offerings light. Demand good. 

Prices sharply higher, with close the best of 


he week. Range for the week, with com- 
yarisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
N 1 red .... 280@. 275@282 227@229 
No. 2 red .... 275@ 280 276@280 223@226 
1 hard 283@. 277@ 233 @237 
N 2 hard ... 280@... 273 @ 280 231@235 
N 1 nor, 8... 300@... 280@. 242@250 
N 2 nor, s... 280@285 cae ee: 238 @245 
N 1 dk nor.. 284@300 290@... 247@255 


ORN—Industries, shippers and elevator 
rests were active buyers all week. Of- 
rings were large early in the week, and 
The close was at 


decreased toward the last. 
good rally from the inside. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
6 mix 151 @158 166 @172 174 @188 
mix 160 @161_..... @ ..0 183 @186 
4 mix 157% @161 169 @1i76%188 @..... 
3 mix 159 @166 170% @179 182 @195% 
1. 152 @157 165 @i74 176 @190 
el. 368 * Dino» 171 @175 181 @187% 
1 yel. 159% @160 173% @178 182 @195 
vel. 158% @166 174 @180 185% @198 
wh. 168 @169%..... @184 187% @202 
OATS—Offerings light and, although prices 
d premiums declined early in the week 
th futures, they rallied and finished 
ound the best figures, Range: 
This week Last week Last year 
4 white 95 @106 104 @110 68% @76% 
white 101 @109 107% @115% 70% @i77% 
white 103% @110% 110% @117 71% @i7T% 
1 white 105 @111 113 @117 72% @73% 
RYE—Heavy buying of futures by sea- 
board interests absorbed the offerings by 
liquidators and shorts, and forced the latter 
to cover at the last at the.best prices of 
tl season, July closing today at $2.31% 
September at $2. The range on No. 2 
for the week was $2.22@2.30, closing at the 


BARLEY—Liquidation by houses which 
took in cash barley on May delivery found 
f buyers until today, and prices declined 
sharply, but reacted 2@3c. Cash lots ranged 
$1.20@1.42, with the close $1.25@1.32. July 
finished at $1.26, and September at $1.24, 

CORN GOODS—Lower, with the decline 
in corn, and trade improved. Corn flour was 
1.57% per 100 lbs; corn meal, $4.05 for 
granulated yellow and $4.25 for white; 
cream meal, $3.92% for yellow and $4.12% 
for white; granulated hominy, $4.25; pearl 
hominy, $4.30,—in car lots. Rolled oats 
lower at $5.85 per 90-lb sacks. Steel-cut 
oats, $6.02% per 100 lbs, in car lots, 

LINSEED MEAL—Market easy at $68 in 
car lots, f.0o.b. Chicago, with less than car 
lots $71. Linseed oil is off 19c per gallon 
at $1.83 for boiled and $1.85 for raw, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Weekly receipts ‘and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 


-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 





F bbis..... 123 173 129 100 
W bus.... 277 151 407 122 
Corn, bus...... 1,821 1,214 605 597 
Oats, bug...... 1,050 2,260 775 1,863 
Rye, bus...... * 77 40 88 387 
Barley, bus.... 162 932 59 381 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 10 
'l.OUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
f.o.b. Milwaukee; 


“pring patent, cottom ........65. $14.35 @14.85 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 13.45 @13,80 
First clear; cottom .........+++. 11.20@11.80 
Second clear, cottom ..........+ 9.00@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ....... 12.00@13.35 
Rye flour, straight, cotton...... 11.26 @11.80 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 8.75@ 9.75 
Kansas patent, COCO Sic. see 13.50@13.75 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ° 


Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton 
Corn grits, i00 ibs, cotton 

MILLFEED—Steady. Standard bran, 
$51.50@52; standard fine middlings, $58; 
flour middlings, $64@65; red dog, $72@73; 
oil meal, $66.50; gluten feed, $63.75,—all in 
100-1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices advanced 10c. Receipts, 
46 cars. Demand was good from millers and 
shippers for all milling grades. No, 1 north- 





ern, $2.80@3; No, 2, $2.70@2.90; No. 3, $2.60 
@ 2.80. 


BARLEY—Declined 1b5c, Receipts, 106 
cars. Demand was good for choice, but off- 
grades were slow. No. 3, $1.31@1.45; No. 4, 
$1.21@1.39; feed and rejected, $1.15 @1.35. 

CORN—Down 5@l0c. Receipts, 502 cars. 
Demand was good for all grades, and offer- 
ings were practically all placed. No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.58@1.59; No. 4 yellow, $1.56@1.57; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.54@1.57; No. 3 white, $1.68 
@1.71. 

OATS—Prices were 3@4c lower. Receipts, 
293 cars. Demand was good, and tables were 
cleared each day. No. 2 white, $1.05@ 
1.06%; No. 3 white, $1.024%@1.05%; No. 4 
white, 98c@$1.04. 

RYE—Up 12@i5c. Receipts, 19 cars. The 
call was good from shippers for export, 
and millers bought sparingly. No. 1, $2.19@ 
2.23; No, 2, $2.19@2.31%; No. 3, $2.17@2.30. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

13,350 17,140 14,410 20,740 

60,750 42,880 38,790 23,750 

715,350 104,250 147,080 106,550 

Oats, bus.... 591,860 567,960 284,260 563,990 

Barley, bus.. 163,770 364,240 31,320 265,900 

Rye, bus..... 26,034 25,100 28,088 24,300 

Feed, tons... 480 1,020 4,075 4,496 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 





DULUTH, JULY 10 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


WOMEy. DOCOME. oc vss G vhs oe verees $14.55 @14.75 
ye NESE ee Ree 14.30@14.50 
Wiret GIGS, JUSS occ cccscivcase 11.50@11.75 
Second clear, jute .........656. 9.50@10.00 
NO; B GOMOUMA 6. icc ce icccc cance 14.65 @14.85 
peo | eee see roe 14.15 @14.35 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


BG: Ee. Fv a Dat TR b's? coer seeere $6.10 
PUPS: WRG FHS oe ces eviews cv cdouvece 6.65 
Se ON BPO os deter eteceoweupece os 4.05 
BO, We ARNO FO: as b We eviews 0088 Ce 5.95 
BEG. RO: La 010' S40) 5:5, Kelas b's Gh WEES SOLS 5.25 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbis 1918 bbls 
July 10..16,740 July 12..14,805 July 13..14,135 
July 3...19,895 July 5...18,025 July 6...10,405 
June 26.22,270 June 28.24,400 June 29.15,370 
June 19.22,500 June 21.31,365 June 22. 4,260 

WHEAT—Shipments were larger, but 
stocks decreased 116,000 bus on the week; 
the greater part of the arrivals were ap- 
plied, being mainly durum. Elevators were 
after this wheat, but named their price. 
Bids were lowered 10c about midweek and 
advanced 5c today. Spring advanced bc on 
Thursday, but continues nominal, due to the 
small offerings, which were taken care of 
by milling concerns. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 8 white No. 2 Barley 
July 3.. 105% - athe 217 coe My e's 
Pe OF ics ovcko DD ievees ote id ERs as 
July 6.... 100% @i0ay 217% ote @ess 
July 7.... 99 @103 223 et Pew 
July 8 .... 96% @100% 221 re yee 
July 9.... 96 @100 224 svaQees 
July 10 .... 101 @105 235 Pr PE 
July 12, 1919 ....@ 75% 161 115@125 


*Holiday. 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-——Domestic——, ——Bonded——,, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
5 


| eee 232 211 67 

og Bee 372 1,052 1 ee ja 
Barley .... 192 202 42 ea 32 14 
Flaxseed .. 570 124 179 2 o* 1 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 

17 2 


Spring .... 208 18 1 149 

Durum .... 399 110 2 601 57 

Winter .... 6 “e oe 33 a 
Totals .. 613 128 3 683 74 

oO ae ee 70 93 5 > 86 5 

) Se 426 435 440 100 

Barley .. 25 668 22 687 
Bonded... iy 32 es a 116 a 

Flaxseed .. 234 63 2 114 118 28 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 19, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

-~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor ) 
1,2 nor } -49 48 + 26 7 
2 dk nor } 
3 dk nor } 
8 nor 5 34 me 1 35 2 
All other 

spring .. 468 12 ee 114 3 


1 am dur] 
1,2 dur f§ 265 212 a ee 29 


All other : 
durum 248 51 5 71 9 os 
Winter .... 22 1 ee es ee oe 
Mixed ..... 82 os ‘ Ae 57 1 
Totals ..1,168 324 5 517 107 1 


‘FLAXSEED—Futures broke 16@iTe on 
Tuesday. Moderate reactions followed, but 
a renewal of pressure caused further lower- 


ing of prices, so that the full decline reached 
about 23c. A counter movement late in the 
week brought recoveries, with final figures 
showing 8@10c loss as against close of July 
8. Heavy stocks and tired long holders get- 
ting out were responsible for the weakness, 
An oversold market and strength in Winni- 
peg brought about the reaction. Good car 
shipments were reported on the week, but 
stocks increased 114,000 bus, largely ac- 
counted for by arrival of 130,000 bus from 
Argentina. Cash market held unchanged. 
No, 1 spot was quoted at July price to Sc 
over; to-arrive, lc over the same delivery. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
—— Close——. 
Opening July 12 
July 6 High Low July10 1919 
July ..$3.65 $3.72 $3.62% $3.71 $6.10 
Sept. . 3.73 3.80 3.66 3.80 6.10 
Oct. .. 3.89 3.89 3.66% 3.81 6.03 


TOLEDO, JULY 10 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $12.75@13. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat DPam ...c. cs cecsecetets $54.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ........... 60.00 
Winter wheat middlings ............ 63.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ...........5. 68.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag......... 13,00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 50 cars, 16 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 31 cars, 16 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 14 cars, 13 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 70,000 23,100 24,210 6,340 
Corn, bus.... 38,750 15,000 16,610 6,460 
Oats, bus.... 28,700 158,900 16,735 66,599 


8ST. LOUIS, JULY 10 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $13.50@14, 
standard $12.20@12.50, first clear $10.20@11; 
hard winter patent $13@13.80, straight 
$12.20@12.50, first clear $10.30@11; soft win- 
ter patent $12.80@13.50, straight $12.10@ 
12.40, first clear $9.70 @10.20. 

MILLFEED—tThere were sales of hard 
winter bran at $48 for August-September 
shipment, and $51.50@52 for prompt ship- 
ment. Gray shorts sold at $61.50; oat feed, 
$59, prompt shipment; new-crop No. 2 
alfalfa meal, $35.25, July shipment. 

WHEAT—Fair demand at an advance of 
5 @8c. Receipts, 262 cars, against 241 last 
week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.85; No. 
8 red, $2.83; No. 4 red, $2.81; No. 3 hard, 
$2.83 @2.84. 

CORN—Demand quiet; prices 3@4c lower. 
Receipts, 458 cars, against 511. Closing 
prices: No. 1 corn, $1.65; No. 2 corn, $1.64; 
No. 6 corn, $1.56; No. 1 yellow, $1.70; No. 
yellow, $1.69; No. 3 yellow, $1.66; No. 6 yel 
low, $1.53; No. 1 white, $1.71@1.72; No. 
white, $1.70@1.71. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $4.70; cream meal, $4.80; 
grits and hominy, $4.95. 

OATS—Prices 2% @38c lower; quiet de- 
mand. Receipts, 251 cars, against 207. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 oats, $1.06%; No. 3 oats, 
$1.05% @1.06; No. 2 mixed, 98c@$1.01; No. 
3 mixed, 98c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 84,960 38,830 89,370 64,970 





bo. bo 


Wheat, bus.. 569,030 971,211 217,490 77,550 
Corn, bus.... 788,300 414,700 423,850 317,420 
Oats, bus.... 724,000 826,000 289,490 586,250 


Rye, bus..... 9,900 a 1,230 
Barley, bus.. 20,833 14,400 2,750 15,110 





BUFFALO, JULY 10 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: one 

Best patent spring ............ $.....@14.30 
pS ere reed kere -@14.30 
PIPGG, CORE nk oi oe eee tes es @11.60 
Cee BRON. hoes eck caves eet ee @ 8.50 
TS SPU eR Rae @14.30 
Rye, pure white .............+:5 @12.30 
pe Neer rr a @12.00 

Sacked 

y eer e ree ee $. - @52.50 
Standard middlings, per ton ... @57.50 
Mismed S006 oo ses tbes cect viseee @ 63.00 
Flour middlings ............56+- - @67.00 
Red dog, per tom .........e0e8- - @72.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 88. 8.00 @ 90. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @72.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .........-+ ‘ 1) @73. 00 
Hominy feed, per tom .......... --@71.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... -- @66.94 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... «. @68.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... - -@70,00 
Ol meal, POF. tOR..0. 6h esiesdece - - @63.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... . 10@ 5.90 


WHEAT—Sales of No. 2 red were at $2.90, 
smutty $2.88; No. 3 red $2.88, smutty $2.85; 
No.\2 mixed $2.90, smutty $2.88; No. 1 mixed, 
$2.90; No. 2 mixed, smutty, $2.88; No. 3 
mixed $2.85, smutty $2.83; No. 4 red $2.77, 
smutty $2.75,—on track, through billed. 
Millers were in the market today for more 
of this soft winter wheat. 

CORN—Market broke 10c this week under 
heavy receipts. At the last decline there 
was a good demand, and today the offerings 
were cleaned up, with sellers looking for an 
advance next week. Closing: No. 1 and No, 
2 yellow, $1.70; No. 3 yellow, $1.69; No. 4 
yellow, $1.65; No. 5 yellow, $1.63; No. 6 
yellow, $1.57@1.60,—on track, through billed, 

OATS—After a break of 9c the market 


cleaned up, and the feeling was stronger 
at the close today.. Prices have been too 
high here for several weeks, and heavy re- 
ceipts gave buyers a chance to depress the 
market, Closing: No, 1 white, $1.11%; No. 
2 white, $1.11; No. 8 white, $1.10; No. 4 
white, $1.09,—on track, through Dilled, 


RYE—No offerings. No. 2 was quoted, 
at the close, today, at $2.35, on track, 
through billed. 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 10 


FLOUR—Receipts, 2,212 bbis, and 8,844,235 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 10,136 sacks to Liv- 





erpool. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ............ $14.25 @14.75 
Spring standard patent ..... ++ 18.55@13.90 
Spring first clear .............. 11.50@12.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 14.00 @14.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.25 @13.75 
Soft winter straight ....... e+ee 11.756@12.76 


RYE FLOUR—Firm under light offerings. 
Quotations, $12@13.25 per 196 ibs, in sacks, 
according to quality. 

WHEAT—Offerings light and market 
largely nominal. Receipts, 227,051 bus; ex- 
ports, 225,000; stock, 2,188,136. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator: No. 1 red win- 
ter, $2.93@2.98; No. 1 hard winter, $2.93@ 
2.98; No, 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.88 @2.93; 
No. 2 red winter, $2.90@2.95; No. 2 hard 
winter, $2.90@2.95; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.85@2.90; No. 3 red winter, $2.87@ 
2.92; No. 3 hard winter, $2.87@2.92; No. 3 
red winter, garlicky, $2.82@2.87; No. 4 red 
winter, $2.83@2.88; No. 4 hard winter, $2.83 
@2.88; No. 4 red winter, garlicky, $2. gy 
2.88; No. 5 red winter, $2.79@2.84; No. 
hard winter, $2.79@2.84; No. 5 red olan 
garlicky, $2.74@2.79 

CORN—Dull and 12@13c lower, with am- 
ple offerings. Receipts; 11,485 bus; stock, 
87,099. Quotations, as to quality and loca- 
tion, at $1.85@1.90, the latter for No. 1 


CORN GOODS—Quiet and barely steady. 


Supplies small. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy.. Pn 07% @5. oe 
Gran. white meal, fancy.. coves» @6.4 


Yellow table meal, fancy... ......@65. os 
White table meal, fancy ... ......@65.45 
conse s @5.45 


White corn flour, fancy ...... 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 


MILLFEED—Demand light par market 





weaker. Offerings not large but ample. 
Quotations: 

Sopra WED sos: che ace'n bs 0d bcd $58.00 @59.00 
Sakt Wikter SLAM... ix ody cshecsne 59.50@60.00 
Standard middlings .......... - 62.00@63.00 
Flour middlings .............6. 69.00 @70.00 
ROG C GOS x Eg io0 Meocisiisndecavade 75.00 @76.00 


OATS—Market declined 2c, with trade 
slow. Receipts, 11,349 bus; stock, 154,163. 
Quotations: No, 1 white, $1.30@1.31; No. 2 
white, $1.29@1.30; No. 3 white, $1.28@1.29; 
No. 4 white, $1.26@1.27. 

OATMEAL — Quiet, and showed little 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $6.81; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $11.70; patent, cut, two 
100-lb sacks, $13.61@15.44; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 

MONTH'S RECEIPTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts of flour, wheat and corn in June were 
as follows, with comparisons: 

Flour Wheat Corn 


Receipts— bbls bus bus 
June, 1920....... 240,320 1,951,609 195,457 
May, 1920 ....... 173,537 2,566,917 78,103 
Fae, TR .. (ssh he 728,207 2,592,524 276,938 
June, 1918 «..... 296,879 26,559 698,451 





BALTIMORE, JULY 10 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ............. $13.75 @14.25 
Spring standard patent ....... 13.00 @13.50 
Hard winter short patent .. 13.50@14.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.75@13.25 
Soft winter short patent ...... 12.50@13.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 11.50@12.00 
Rye flour, white ........c.s0.06 11.50 @12.00 
Rye flour, standard ..... «++. 10.60@11.00 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ spring patent ....... @15.25 
City mills’ blended patent ...... @15.25 
City mills’ winter patent ....... -@14.25 
City mills’ winter straight ..... @14.00 


MILLFEED—Lower and inactive, except 
on flour middlings and red dog, which are 
unchanged and wanted. Quotations, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $56@57; soft 
winter bran, $57@58; standard middlings, 
$61@62; flour middlings, $68@69; red dog, 
$76@77; city mills’ bran and middlings, $62 
@63. Spot feed continues to command some 
premium over that to arrive. 

WHEAT—Firm; demand good, movement 
large. Receipts, 809,773 bus; exports, 260,- 
557; stock, 1,914,783. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $3.05; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, no market; July, $2.92 bid; 
August, $2.88 bid; September, $2.87 bid; 
range for week of new southern sample 
grade, $2.60@2.94... — 

CORN—Unsettled and weaker; movement 
and demand light. Receipts, 26,769 bus; 
stock, 180,620. Closing prices: contract spot, 
$1.89, nominal; domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.95 asked; range for week of southern, 
$1.90@1.95; spot near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$9@9.25. 

OATS—Off 8c; demand and movement 





ha ne ge pe bus; stock, i 
Ske Beth ie, $123 01. 
@1. 3 white, p Bron soins oy 
' RYB—Advanced a * 


mand considerable. 
098; stoc po bine Closing price 
Pee: ge hertl ee export, 92.46, sales; 


Since tee. tow Se eek 


BOSTON, JULY 10 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short. ..$15.00@15.50 
Spring patents, standard ...... 13.50@15.00 
Spring c ClOMTS 0620s. 
Hard winter patents .. 
Soft winter patents . 
Soft winter straights 
Soft winter clears ...... : 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 11. 00@11. 50 
MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
barely steady. Spring bran, $58.50; winter 
bran, $59.50; middlings, $63@68; mixed feed, 
$65@68; red dog, $77; second clears, $89; 
gluten feed, $75.12; hominy feed, $76.40; 
stock feed, $76; oat hulls, reground, $54.50; 
cottonseed meal, $70@76,—all in 100’s. 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand quiet and 
market easy. White corn flour, $4.75; white 
corn meal, $4.75; hominy grits and samp, 
$4.75@5; cream of maize, $6.25; yellow 
granulated corn meal, $4.80; bolted yellow, 
$4.75; feeding, $3.70@3.75; cracked corn, 
$3.75 @3.80,—all in 100’s. 
OATMEAL—Demand quiet, with market a 
shade lower at $5.90 for rolled and $6.49 
for cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 
‘WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -—Stocks—— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
+.926,8385 16,793 
‘ 182,050 





50, 850 
43,500 


Millfeed, tons. 
Corn meal, bbis 
Oatmeal, cases. 800 ee 
Oatmeal, sacks. 1,850 100 

*Includes 3,850 bbis for export,  akinened 
with 1,690 in 1919. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing July 19: 28,800 sacks flour to Liverpool. 


NEW YORK, JULY 10 

FLOUR—Market excéedingly dull. Gen- 
eral clearing up of port conditions bringing 
in flour that should have been delivered 
three months ago. Dutch government said 
to have purchased 80,000 sacks, but prices 
could not be learned. General foreign de- 
mand for flour decreased somewhat. Price 
range: spring fancy patent, $14.35@15.40; 
standard patent, $13.25@14.25; first clear, 
$11@12; soft winter straight, $12.65@13.50; 
hard winter straights, $13@13.75; first clear, 
$11@12; rye, $11.25 @12.25,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 157,928 bbls. ; 

WHEAT—Export demand more urgent, 
and market for cash wheat very firm. Re- 
ceipts, 1,070,500 bus. 

CORN—Weather and crop accounts very 
favorable, and liberal offerings of Argentine 
corn at seaboard discouraged buying. No. 2 
yellow, $1.79% (10 days’ shipment). Re- 
ceipts, 797,815 bus. 

OATS—Market followed corn. Trade at 
large inclined to take bearish view of crop 
prospects. Prices $1.26@1.30, according to 
quality. Receipts, 862,000 bus. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 13 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-lb cottons $14.30@14.50 
Standard patent 13.80@14.15 
Bakers patent 13.40 @13.90 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute 
Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (July 1%), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina $13.70 @13.80 
Durum flour . 11,60@12.50 
8.75@ 9.00 
WEBKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 








1917 
165,850 
188,305 


1918 
255,360 
280,495 


1919 

July 17... 266,015 

July 10... 242,405 234,835 

July 3.... 269,165 156,110 191,196 159,470 

- June 26... 341,470. 230,470 281,830 170,350 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1919 1918 1917 

5,460 2,695 

9,165 18,050 

16,930 20,500 

June 26... 19,170 27,816 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern milis outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 
May 29. 65 70,710 177,950 231,835 ea 
June 6. 64 70,635 161,415 214,210 335 
June 12. 63 69,935 127,895 203,550 Mee 
June 19. 65 71,035 129,405 180,830 1,125 
a 26. 65 71,035 151,185 178,320 
uly 3. 60 68,460 150,430 118,835 
Jue 10. 54 58,120 103,845 127,620 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (July 13), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-Ib sacks, were reported as follows 

kers: 


rts— 
1919 


--Expo 
1920 


1,020 


335 1,200 
ves 100 


July 13 Year ago 
» $48. 00049. 00 $36.00@37.00 
sane. eee: - 54.00@55.00 46.00@47.00 
Flour middl «- 62.00@64.00 53.50@54.50 
R, dog, 2140-1 jute 69.00@70.50 58.00@59.00 


movement de- 
eceipts, 508, ne bus; . 


. Rolled oats** 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CERBAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 ibs*........$66.50@67.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 67.50@68.00 
No. 2 p adorn feed, Pass Ibs*,... 68.50@69.00 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 69.50@70.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks, 55.00@566.00 
White corn meal, aibapsksmaninoe 5.50@ 5.60 
Corn meal, yellowft ....... 5.40@ 5.60 
Rye flour, white*® ........ 12.80@12.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* ..... - 9.00@ 9.20 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 12.00@12.10 
Graham, standard, bbit .. - 11.80@11.90 
-@5.387% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. 26. 00@ 32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 30.00@35.00 
Blevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 34.00@45.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings .. 45.00@70.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 
Linseed oil meal* 

*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No, 2 
northern and No. 2 red wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 

rhea tH by 00 $2.85@2.90 $.... 
00 2.85@2.90 .... 

2.85 @2.90 

2.85 @2.95 

2.90@3.00 

2.90@3.00 


No. 2 nor 
$2.80@2.85 
2.80@2.85 
2.80 @ 2.86 
2.80@2.90 
2.85 @2.95 : 
2.85 @2.95 -@2.85 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 8 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Corn 
153 @155 98% @101% 
154@156 98 @100 
150@153 97% @ 99% 
152 @155 97 @ 99 
154@156 100 @102 
154@156 101 @103 


Rye Barley 
July 213 @215 112@133 
July 7 217 @219 112@133 
July 214% @216% 1056 @128 
July 218 @220 105 @125 
July ++ 228% @229% 105 @125 
July 230% @231% 106 @126 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


by weeks ending 

July 12 
July 3 1919 
Wheat, bus 1,854,610 649,350 
Flour, bbls 18,140 18,168 17,909 
Millstuff, tons ... ,210 1,593 1,677 
Corn, bus $1,070 151,200 94,640 
Oats, bus ,710 253,440 333,720 
Barley, bus 5,400 195,480 779,640 
Rye, bus 7,000 119,000 158,120 
Flaxseed, bus ... 112,200 161,320 165,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 

ending Saturday were: July 12 
July 10 1919 

368,300 
261,999 
11,821 
77,720 
254,200 
971,200 


63.00 @ 64.00 
tPer bbl in 


No. 1 red 
July 7.... @2.80 
July 8.. @ 2.80 
July 
July 
July 
July 


wo aon 


999, 99 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Oats 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Receipts at Minneapolis 
Saturday were: 
July 10 


July 3 
1,209,040 
311,684 


Wheat, bus 

Flour, bbis ...... 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,529 
Corn, bus 131,320 
Oats, bus 38,55 472,350 
Barley, bus 261,950 
Rye, bus 485,740 29,820 
Flaxseed, bus 10,000 11,200 42,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

July 12 July 13 
— 10 July 3 1919 1918 
333 700 Sec 
No. 1 northern. 109 
No. 2 northern. . ‘ 
Others 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

July 12 July 13 July 14 

July 10 July3 1919 1918 1917 

Corn ... 182 166 28 219 6 

Oats ... 871 440 3,060 349 166 

Barley .. 735 749 1,288 596 153 

Rye .... 838 1,372 4,250 65 15 

Flaxseed. 43 21 171 87 187 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls—  -———Duluth 
Track To arr. Track July 
July 6 ...$3.60% 3.60% 3.67% 3.66 
July 7... 8.62% 3.62% 3.68% 3.66 
July 8 ... 3.60% 3.60% 3.68% 3.66 
July 9... 3.68% 3.63% 3.68% 3.66 
July 10 ... 3.69 38.69 3.73% 3.71 
July 12 ... 3.72% 8.72% 3.74% 3.72 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts——, -——In store—~, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 112 165 58 43 171 88 
Duluth 34 63 572 124 186 


Totals.... 346 295 268 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 


32.00@38.00 - 


neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to July 
10, 1920, were, in bushels (000s omitted) : 
-—Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1919-20 1918- 19 1919-20 1918-19 
Minneapolis ... 4,643 6,927 477 =: 2,028 
Duluth ........ 2,184 3,980 1,117 3,576 


1,694 6,604 


KANSAS CITY, JULY 10 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent 
Straights 
First clear 
Second clear . 9.00@10.00 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, but prices are 
unyielding on account of exceedingly light 
offerings. Quotations, per ton, in 100-ib 
sacks: bran, $49@50; brown shorts, $55 @56; 
gray shorts, $57@58. 

WHEAT—Demand for wheat was general- 
ly active this week, export buyers taking 
fairly liberal quantities. Mills also were fair 
buyers of choice milling grades, all of which 
tended to force prices upward, as much as 
10c advances being registered over’ last 
week’s close. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 
1 $2.88@2.92, medium $2.80@2.83; No. 2 
$2.86@2.90, medium $2.82@2.85; No, 3 $2.84 
@2.88, medium $2.75@2.79; No. 4 $2.78@ 
2.82, medium $2.71@2.75. Soft wheat: No. 
1 $2.76@2.78, No. 2 . wee 77, No. 3 $2.75@ 
2.76, No, 4 $2.68@2.7 

CORN—Buying was very spotted, corn be- 
ing in good demand one day. and very little 
inquiry evident the next, prices acting in 
accordance with the demand. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 2 $1.64@1.66, No. 3 $1.59@ 
1.61, No. 4 $1.55@1.57; yellow corn, No. 2 
$1.67@1.69, No. 3 $1.64@1.66, No. 4 $1.62@ 
1.63; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.60@1.61, No. 3 
$1.57@1.59, No. 4 $1.54@1.56, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
12,350 8,125 56,875 25,650 
864,000 657,450 774,900 180,000 
198,750 292,400 126,250 153,750 
47,600 119,000 25,500 115,500 
Rye, bus..... 23,100 7,700 
Barley, bus.. 45,000 3,900 
Bran, tons... 760 3,040 
Hay, tons.... 9,348 3,840 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 169.) 

plan that would allow of the delivery in 
this market of winter wheat against fu- 
ture contracts at certain specified dis- 
counts under the spring grades. How- 
ever, on Saturday, July 10, the directors 
announced that action on the plan had 
been postponed indefinitely. Strong op- 
position to the scheme developed on the 
part of millers, and numerous protests 
were filed with the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 





$13.50@14.00 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


4,596 





HARRY 8. BARBER IN BAD ACCIDENT 

Harry S. Barber, vice-president of the 
Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, while 
leaving the home of Dwight K. Yerxa, 
Friday evening, tripped and fell, sus- 
taining a compound fracture of the right 
leg. Mr. Barber’s health has not been 
the best of late, and he is not rallying 
from the accident to the satisfaction of 
his physicians. His condition at present 
is regarded as critical. 

Mrs. Barber was visiting at Isle Royale 
at the time of the accident. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Echo (Minn.) Milling Co.’s_ mill 
is being repaired and given a general 
overhauling. 

W. H. Mohler, of the Mohler Baking 
Co., Kokomo, Ind., is in Minneapolis to- 
day calling on his mill connections. 

Eugene I. Zirnheld, secretary and 
treasurer gh the Zirnheld Flour Co., St. 
Louis, was a Minneapolis visitor Friday 
and Saturday of last week. 

R. E. MeCosh, of R. E. McCosh & Co., 
flour, Philadelphia and Baltimore, was in 
Minneapolis, Saturday to Monday, call- 
ing on his mill connections. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
is preparing to open an office in Minne- 
apolis to further the sale of its “Exact 
Weight” scales to bakers and millers. 

It is reported that the farmers’ com- 
pany th.t moved the mill from Sharon 
to Aneta, N. D., has met with difficulties, 
and may not operate on the new crop. 

Mixed-feed manufacturers are in the 
market for screenings, and offerings are 
absorbed at market prices. Quotations 
have remained unchanged for several 
weeks. 

The Minneapolis Association of Office 
Men visited the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s 
mills July 8. The company served the 
visitors with a chicken dinner at its new 
cafeteria. 

G. E.-Nipp, manager of the Puritan 
Mfg. & Supply Co., dealers in mill and 
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elevator supplies, Omaha, Neb., was_ in 
Minneapolis, Monday, calling on machin- 
ery men and millers. 

Miss A. E. Reese, of Chicago, who has 
made arrangements to buy w eat on the 
new crop for a number of central states 
mills, was in Minneapolis last week at- 
tending the Tri-State Grain Shippers’ 
convention. 

Good mill oats are traded in at Min- 
neapolis at around 78@80c bu, bulk. The 
recent weakness was due to heavy track 
offerings. Prices have firmed somewhat 
in sympathy with the strength in futures 
the last few days. 

John M. Turner, importer, of San 
Juan, Porto Rico, visited old friends in 
Minneapolis Monday of this week. Mr. 
Turner was chairman of the Porto Rico 
delegation to the Democratic convention 
al San Francisco. 

A group of Minnesota farmers headed 
by M. J. Holmberg, state commissioner 
of agriculture, plans to visit Winnipeg 
this week to study the co-operative plan 
of marketing adopted by the various 
Canadian grain growers’ associations. 

George W. Banning, for two years 
manager of the Grain Corporation’s office 
at Omaha, Neb., is in Minneapolis, and 
is anxious to form a connection with some 
good grain house. Mr, Banning was for 
five years connected with the Barnes- 
Ames interests at Duluth. 

The grain trade at Minneapolis is im- 
patiently awaiting the arrival of July 15, 
when trading in wheat futures will again 
be resumed. As decided on by the com- 
mittee of the various exchanges at its 
last meeting, future trading will be con- 
fined to contracts deliverable not sooner 
than December and not later than March 
next. 

B. N. Lathrop, of Chicago, Illinois 
manager for the St. Paul Milling Co., 
and William J. Minter, of Chicago, and 
O. F. Johnson, of Aurora, have been vis- 
iting headquarters for several days. F. 
L. Carr, the Michigan representative of 
the St. Paul Milling Co., is also here en 
route home from the Shriners’ conclave 
at Portland. 

A meeting of the Minnesota Millers’ 
Club is being held in Minneapolis today. 
Out-of-town millers in attendance are A. 
L. Goodman, Duluth; S. C, Eckenbeck, 
Appleton; W. B. Windsor, Fergus Falls; 
H. C. Ervin, Jr., St. Cloud; George H. 
Ledbetter, Franklin; C. E. Hutton, 
Osakis. Charles F. Rock, manager of 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, is 
also attending the meeting. 

A. H. Kirk, for many years Minne- 
apolis representative of the Prinz & Rau 
Mfg. Co., resigned his position July 1, 
and has been succeeded by J. M. Allen. 
Mr. Allen was at one time Minneapolis 
agent for the Wolf Co. Mr. Kirk, who 
is now 73 years old, will devote his time 
to the manufacture and sale of his wheat 
dampener. In the last week he has had 
calls for this machine from Argentina, 
Japan and Australia. 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently made several addi- 
tions to its sales force. H. Schroeck, 
formerly in charge of the Postal Tele- 
graph station at the Chamber of Com- 
merce here, will represent the company 
in Kentucky, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville. D. M. Terry, of Elmira, will cover 
New York state. On July 15, S. F. Con- 
ner will take charge of New England 
territory, with headquarters at Boston, 
and Arthur Schuman, the Scranton, Pa., 
district. 





United States Oats Crop 


Government forecast of the 1920 oats crop, 
by states, based on condition July 1, as 
compared with the final estimate’ for the 
1919 crop, and the five-year average for 
1914-18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1920 1919 AV. 
29,580 43,890 
36,859 39,596 
51,858 64,261 
60,225 66,576 
123,060 186,214 
36,875 55,964 
78,123 90,193 
90,160 113,344 
196,182 210,126 
38,259 38,659 
38,400 63,158 
53,650 65,136 
69,962 78,301 
44,229 51,435 
94,500 35,549 
Oklahoma 49,500 27,770 
Montana 6,120 21,766 


United States ..1,322,065 1,248,310 1,414,558 
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Flour sales for the week in north coast 
markets were light. Many of the larger 
buyers have provided for their require- 
ments until new-crop flour is available 
and, anticipating lower prices, are stead- 
fastly refusing to make additional book- 
ings. A large number of mills are closed 
down and, having ample stocks of flour, 
will not resume grinding until new-crop 
wheat is received. 

There is very little flour demand from 
southeastern or eastern markets, and no 
new export business either for Europe or 
the Orient. In fact, the flour trade is 
practically at a standstill. 

Feed is in fair demand, with mill-run 
selling at $55@456 ton. 

Flour quotations fluctuated in a nar- 
row range during the week. Dakota first 
patent is quoted at $14.75@15.60 bbl, 
carloads, on track here; Montana first 
patent, $14,80@15.25; Kansas, $14.60@ 
15.25. Soft wheat flours are rng | 
unchanged from the basis of $13.55 bbl, 
coast, for blue-stem family patent, basis 
\9-lb sacks. Competition for local busi- 
ness, however, is unusually keen, and buy- 
ers are able to obtain concessions. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: : 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ....seee 52,800 
Last week .......- 52,800 9,161 17 
Year @80 sssscesse 46,800 24,427 46 
Two years ago .... 46,800 8,995 18 
Three years ago ... 40,800 12,358 42 
Four years ago .... 40,800 14,004 34 
Five years ago .... 40,800 4,285 11 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet, 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 3,618 6 
Last Week .....+6. 57,000 5,898 10 
Year Q@QO \sses aves 57,000 20,109 35 
Two years ago .... 57,000 5,715 10 
Three years ago ... 57,000 19,802 34 
Four years ago .... 57,000 4,151 7 
Five years ago .... 51,000 17,470 34 


SHIPPING BOARD FREIGHT RATES 


The United States Shipping Board 
quotes the following rates on full car- 
goes of flour and wheat, September- 
December shipment: United Kingdom, 
$28; Bordeaux/Dunkirk range, $29; Ant- 
werp/Hamburg range, $28. 

{t also announces rates on full cargoes 
of barley, October-December shipment: 
United Kingdom, one port, $30 long ton; 
two ports, $31; French ports, $31. 

(he rates of discharge specified are: 
United Kingdom, 650 tons per day; 
French ports, 500; Belgium, Holland 
and Germany, 800. Demurrage, 50c per 
net registered ton. 


NOTES 
Western oats are selling at $72 ton, 


sacked, 

Grain bags are firmer, selling at 19c, 
July delivery. 

A i number of cars of corn have 
reached here recently badly heated. 

_ J. W. Sherwood, manager Royal Mill- 
ing Co, of Great Falls, Mont., was in 
Seattle this week. 

Yor the crop year ended June $1, Seat- 
tle mills produced 1,768,068 bbls flour; 
Tacoma mills, 1,913,860. 

R. W. Gran, Seattle tative 
Royal Milling Co., of Great Falls, Mont., 
who recently underwent an operation, is 
Making recovery, 


Contracting for new-crop wheat is on 
a very small scale. New-crop club, 
sacked, coast, is nominally quoted at 
$2.54 bu, August-September shipment; 
October shipment, $2.50, 

The insurance adjusters have conclud- 
ed that the fire which destroyed the plant 
of the Colfax (Wash.) Milling Co., July 
4, originated in a separator on the fourth 
floor of the mill. The plant is a total 
loss, covered by $125,000 insurance. 

The Holland-American Line, in con- 
junction with the Royal Packet Co., con- 
templates the operation of a freight serv- 
ice between Pacific Coast ports and the 
Netherlands. ‘The service will probably 
begin the end of August or early in Sep- 
tember. 

Interests affiliated with the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. have acquired an in- 
terest in the Milwaukee Grain Elevator 
Co. of Seattle and in its country ele- 
vators. S. C. Armstrong, president of 
the Milwaukee company, will continue as 
manager. 

Investigations made by the Washing- 
ton State Agricultural College show the 
average cost of producing wheat in 
Washington to be $2 bu, the yield being 
the principal factor in the cost of pro- 
duction. According to Dean Johnson, 75 
per cent of the spring-wheat growers lose 
money every year, and 75 per cent of the 
winter-wheat growers make money. 

Leopold Gross, New York Produce 
Exchange, and president W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc., flour jobbers, J. D. 
McMillan, Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., and L. C. Lens, Seattle Flour 
Mills, will make addresses at a dinner 
to be given at Seattle on July 14 by the 
Merchants’ Exchange, to further a move- 
ment for broadening the scope of the 
exchange. 

The New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce has notified the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce that a regular steamship 
service will be inaugurated between New 
Orleans and Pacific Coast ports as soon 
as sufficient support by Mississippi valley 
and Pacific Coast merchants, manufac- 
turers and forwarding agents can be 
developed. Information is now being col- 
lected as to the probable flour tonnage 
from the Pacific Coast for New Orleans 
and the Mississippi valley. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, July 10.—The flour 
market is exceedingly quiet these days. 
What buying is being done is of a hand- 
to-mouth character, and is at the old 

rice of $13.75 for family patents and 

akers. There is some curiosity as to 
where new-crop flour will open, but no 
prices have been given out yet. 

Millfeed is also slow. Mill-run is quot- 
ed at $54@55, but there is little demand. 
Rolled oats are held at $72@73 ton, 
rolled barley at $70@71, and cracked 
corn at $82@83. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





WPiour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 16,422 34 
Last week ........ 48,000 14,582 30 
Year ago ......... 42,600 17,053 40 
Two years ago .... 40,500  «..... es 
Three years ago ... 33,000 7,534 22 


NOTES 

The tentative rates prpaned for the 
use of the Portland municipal elevator 
are about on a parity with those in 
effect on Puget iene and have re- 
ceived the approval of the grain trade 
here. 

According to the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, the Oregon winter wheat crop 
should be 15,000,000 bus and the spring 
crop 4,500,000, Both have made excel- 


lent progress in month. Oats 
also roved, and ier of 13,- 
250,000 is indica 

Wheat-trading will probably be re- 
sumed on the local board next week. A 
new set of trading rules has been sub- 
mitted to the members for their approval. 

Very little business in wheat is pass- 
ing in the open market. Coarse grains 
are also weak, in view of the fine crop 
prospects. Closing bids at the exchange: 
white feed oats, $60 ton; blue barley, $57 
@60; feed barley, $56@59; bulk corn, 
July $63.50, August $60. 

Port authorities of Seattle and Asto- 
ria, Oregon, were asked by the Portland 
commission of public docks to partici- 
pate in a conference here in an attempt 
to standardize and equalize charges for 
the use of the municipal elevators at the 
three ports. At the meeting of the local 
dock commission the opinion was voiced 
that the action of Astoria in practically 
cutting in half the charges for use of the 
elevator there, presumably in an effort 
to divert business from Portland to the 
lower Columbia port, was not backed by 
the best business judgment, and should 
not be followed by similar action by the 
local dock board. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., July 10.—The local 
mills are not receiving sufficient wheat to 
run full time. A few mills that shut 
down for the July 4 holidays will not 
start up until next week. 

Local flour prices are unchanged, with 
practically nothing offering from north 


Pacific Coast points. A few lots of Kan- ° 


sas flour were offered this week at 10c 
bbl below last week. 

Kansas bran is offered freely at $58. 
Arrivals of eastern milo and Kafir are 
very heavy, and prices have declined 
about $3 ton. Sales are being made on 
basis of $2.80 per 100 Ibs, bulk. 

Local barley has declined 10c and is 
offered at $2.80 per 100 lbs, sacked. 





UTAH 

Ocpven, Uran, July 10.—Grain and 
flour markets of the intermountain states 
remained stationary this week, with very 
light demand reported by the various 
mills and. practically no grain moving. 

Quotations for Ogden were $13 bbl for 
family patents and $13.50 for hard- 
wheat flours, basis 49-lb cotton bags. 
Offerings were made to the buyers in 
the southeast at $13 for highest patents 
and $12.70 for standard, f.o.b. lower Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio River points, basis 98- 
Ib cotton bags. 

Millfeeds were quoted at $62 ton, f.o.b. 
Ogden, and sales were made to Califor- 
nia buyers at $65, f.o.b. Pacific Coast 
common. points. 

Wheat deals were very limited, but 
prices remained the same, there being no 
local demand. Wheat was held at $2.25 
@2.30 bu for soft, and $2.40 for hard. 
These eg are for the old crop, the 
new wheat threshed not having been 
offered to any extent in any part of the 
state. 

NOTES 


M. W. Thistle, representing the Fed- 
eral Milling Co. at Lockport, N. Y., 
spent the past week with his brother, L. 
V. Thistle, flour miller, of Salt Lake. 
The brothers had not met for 20 years. 

Canneries of Utah have started opera- 
tion. The pack of peas and tomatoes 
will be about 75 per cent of normal 
this year, canners anticipating that, be- 
cause of high prices, there will be re- 
duced demand. 

Members of the Utah-Idaho Millers’ 
Association held a meeting, Thursday, at 
the Salt Lake Commercial Club, discus- 
sing the programme for the annual con- 
vention, which will be held Monday. 
Methods of financing the intermountain 
grain crop, general crop conditions and 
wheat demand prospects will be consid- 
ered. The car shortage will be another 
question before the organization. 

Another big reservoir project under 
which 10,000 acres of land will be re- 
claimed is being investigated by the 
United States reclamation service. The 
land is in Duchesne County, in north- 
eastern Utah. The reservoir site is on 
the Strawberry River above the town of 
Duchesne. George Weymouth, chief én- 
gineer of the reclamation service, is to 


inspect the dam site this summer. The 
area proposed to be reclaimed is expect- 
ed to be used largely for raising of 
grains. r 

Increase in cultivated ac of the 
Twin Falls East Side tract in Idaho and 
decrease in wheat a for the same 
tract is shown in the annual crop-plant- 
ing report of the project. This shows 
187,134 acres in cultivation, against 185,- . 
895 last year. The wheat acreage this 
year is 64,852, and was 74,913 last year. 

Construction work that will more than 
double the capacity of the Salt Lake & 
Jordan mill in Salt Lake has been start- 
ed. The plant is owned by the Holl 
Milling Co. The increase in capacity will 
be to 600 bbls. No increase in elevator 
capacity is expected at present. 

W. E. Zorrann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat, July 10.—Con- 
siderable interest is being manifested in 
new-crop flour prices. It is not likely, 
however, that much buying will be done 
unless materially lower prices than now 
prevailing should materialize, as stocks 
held by jobbers and bakers are abnorm- 
ally heavy. 

Kansas new crop is quoted $13.50@ 
14 bbl for standard patents; old crop, 
$13.75@14; Montana standard patents, 
$13.75@14; Dakotas, $15@15.50; eastern 
first clear, $10.50@11; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $13.75@14,—basis 
98’s cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed is firm, with offerings less 
plentiful than last week. Demand shows 
some improvement. Prices are firm at 
$57@60 ton for bran and mill-run; red 
dog, $85. 


CALIFORNIA BEAN SITUATION 


The California Bean Growers’ Journal 
for July makes the following comment 
on the general condition of the bean 
market: “For the past three weeks the 
bean market has been particularly quiet, 
and will probably continue so until the 
middle of July. Every market interested 
in beans anticipates d trading and 
higher prices in the fall and winter, but 
very few care to take the risk of buying 
now, fearing there may be a further de- 
cline. 

“The greatest fundamental weakness of 
the bean business is the lack of steady 
consumer demand, due to the public gen- 
erally having insufficient knowledge of 
the food value of beans and how to use 
them to better advantage. If a steady 
consumer demand is created, so will gen- 
eral confidence be created, which will 
eliminate the present active market for a 
short geen usually followed by an ab- 
solutely dead market for about two 
months. 

“The lack of interest for the past 
month has caused a slight recession in 
prices, as some operators have been 
obliged to liquidate on account of the 
present financial situation. The larger 
operators, however, are holding firm, real- 
izing that a reduction in present prices 
would not create any greater demand, ap- 
parently feeling that within the next 60 
days buying will be resumed by the east- 
ern trade, 

“Authorities from Michigan are unani- 
mous in stating that it is doubtful if 
there are sufficient beans in that state to 
supply normal demand until the new 
crop, which leaves California in control 
of the situation until then. It seems rea- 
sonable that with the high cost of pro- 
duction, combined with the serious uc- 
tion in anticipated yield this fall, holders 
of beans will continue firm in their de- 
mand for better prices.” - 

NOTES 

R. D. Quinlan, of the Sperry Flour 
Co., is campaign manager of the mem- 
bership drive of the California Indus- 
tries Association. 

The San Francisco branch of the 
United States Grain Corporation is clos- 
ing its Beary Tr mg moag-spa Street. It 

t by July 20 all em ees 
will be pone es 3 _ 

The Sperry flour mill, of this city, has 
just received a bargeload of new wheat 
shipped in bulk from the Sacramento 
River district. The shipment is one of 
the first large ones of new wheat re- 
ceived by the mills. According to officials 
of the mill, shipment of wheat in bulk is 
a comparatively new method in Califor- 
nia, and is being adopted by farmers of 








McKay, a 
Japan, is Hotel 
leave for the Orient in a few 
ys. Mr. McKay has been in business 
in Kobe for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, and exports Japanese products to 
all parts of the world. He says that 
conditions are none too good — at a 
present time, owing to the exchange sit- 
uation and the tony price of silk, but he 
believes that affairs will become normal 
again about the beginning of August, 
ohets the rice crop is harvested. 
R. C. Mason. 


MONTANA 

Great Fats, Mont., July 10.—There 
is nothing hinting of activity in the local 
flour market, and quotations stand as one 
week ago. They are: flour, $15@15.20 in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b. Great Falls; 
mixed feed $56, and bran $54, ton, same 
terms. 





NOTES 

Dan R. Fisher, vice-president and 
general manager of the Gallatin Valley 
Milling Co., has gone to Seattle and 
Portland to look after his interests there. 

J. L. Jackett, formerly with the nag 
Milling Co., at its Spokane offices, has 
been transferred to the head offices of 
the company in this city, and is with the 
credit department, 

H. N. Stockett, secretary of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, left 
Thursday night for Portland, where he 
will speak before the Pacific Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, at a convention to be 
held next week, on problems handled by 
the Northwestern association at the ses- 
sions of July 13. 

Fred F. Lewis, president of the First 
National Bank of Brady, and also of 
the Lewis Grain Co., reports that the out- 
look for a grain crop about Brady is ex- 
cellent, and that the winter wheat there 
is in exceptionally fine condition. Mr. 
Lewis has a large crop of his own, sam- 
ples from which sustain his report with 
emphasis, 

H. B. Lake, of the H. B. Lake Brok- 
erage Co., has returned from a trip 
through the Judith basin, and another 
trip to the northern part of the state. 
He says the crops through the Judith 
basin could hardly be more promising, 
and he is sure that some of the winter 
wheat will run better than 40 bus to the 
acre. Mr. Lake says that, generally 
speaking, the wheat crop along the Great 
Northern main line is good, and that 
east of Malta it is excellent. 

W. G. Kirkpatrick, of Lewistown, has 
accepted the position of general super- 
intendent of the Rocky Mountain Eleva- 
tor Co., the subsidiary organization of 
the Royal Milling Co., of this city, and 
is already in his new position. He had 
been the Montana representative of the 
Woodward-Newhouse Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, with headquarters in Lewistown. He 
fills the vacaney caused by the recent 

romotion in the milling company’s serv- 
ice of John McVay, former elevator 
superintendent, who is now in charge of 
the sales department. 

Jonn A. Corry. 





North Dakota Mill Contract Let 

The industrial commission of North 
Dakota last week awarded the contract 
for the machinery to equip the state- 
owned mill at Grand Forks to J '/ 
Hammill, of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, This is one of the most 
important milling projects undertaken in 
recent years in the Northwest, and there 
was considerable competition for the ma- 
chinery contract. 

The mill is to have a capacity of 3,500 
bbls daily. The building will be 40x180, 
nine stories, of concrete and brick con- 
struction throughout. In connection with 
it will be an elevator and working-house 
with a total storage capacity of 2,000,- 
000 bus, and capable of handling 100 
cars of grain daily. The mill will be 
motor driven from a central power sta- 
tion equipped with steam turbines. 

The machinery contract calls for 56 
stands of rolls, 20 sifters, 42 purifiers, 
88 centrifugal reels, and Invincible 
cleaners, packers and dust collectors. 

The flow sheet for the mill was pre- 
pared by A. W. Spehr, superintendent 
for the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FHE-FINANCIAL SITUATION - 


WILLIAM JUSTUS BOIES 


New York, N. Y., July 10.—Increased 
speculative activity resulted in part from 
the somewhat easier money market condi- 
tions following the adjustment of July 
settlement payments. ‘the outside public 
has not returned to the market in any 
large way, but it is showing increased 
interest in the offerings, and there has 
developed a et stronger tone to 
some of the industrial shares. The mar- 
ket is developing interesting movements, 
however, and it looks as if there would be 
a resumption of increased speculation be- 
fore long. 


BUYING RAILROAD SHARES 


Various rumors were put forth to ac- 
count for the better buying of railroad 
stocks. One related to the increase in 
freight rates which is inevitable, sooner 
or later. Another referred to the action 
of one or more prominent stock market 
operators who are believed to have ac- 
mumulated immense blocks of Southern 
Railway and other stocks for the account 
of wealthy clients. It does not need any 
of these rumors, however, to explain the 
increased interest shown in railroad 
stocks. It may be accounted for by the 
genuinely better position of the industry 
as the consequence of the protection pro- 
vided by the new railroad account, and by 
the fact that railroad shares, as a class, 
are still selling very low. 

Some of the speculative pools may be 
expected to resume operations on a large 
scale in some of the railroad stocks be- 
fore many weeks have elapsed. If the 
money supply were normal, there would 
be noteworthy increase in speculative ac- 
tivity by this time. The fact is, however, 
that the money market is still far from 
normal, and that it is likely to be many 
months before the usual supply of credit 
is available for purposes of stock market 
speculation. 


ESSENTIAL LOANS 


Many complaints have been made con- 
cerning the failure of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to instruct the member- 
banks as to what might be called essen- 
tial loans, and what were in the unpro- 
ductive class. It looks as if this question 
would have to be settled through agree- 
ment between borrowers and_ lenders 
themselves, since the Federal Reserve 
Board has served notice that it will not 
attempt any general ruling to cover such 
cases. Governor Harding has made the 
point that the member-banks themselves 
are in a better position to classify such 
loans, since they can tell what industries 
are essential for the welfare of the com- 
munity they serve. There is sound sense 
in this statement, for it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for any governing board 
to formulate a ruling broad enough to 
cover all the problems encountered in the 
various states. 

Some borrowers are complaining griev- 
ously at the policy adopted by some mem- 
ber-banks, and declare that various vital 
industries will be adversely affected by a 
narrow interpretation of the non-essential 
ruling, and that something must be done 
to liberalize the general bank policy as 
soon as possible. This is admittedly a 
serious question, since hundreds of bor- 
rowers have been denied accommodation 
by their banks on the ground that it was 
necessary to differentiate sharply between 
essential loans and those of the non- 
productive class. 

“CROP LOANS” 

Some borrowers are importuning the 
Treasury department, as well as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, to grant relief, and 
strong representations have been made by 
the cattle-growers of the South as to the 
necessity of making a special deposit of 
government funds with banks in the dis- 
trict served by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City. Secretary Houston very 








properly declined to make such deposits, 
saying that the government was a bor- 
rower itself, and could not be expected 
to make deposits as a measure of money 
market relief. He added that the old 
method of depositing government funds 
in sections the banks of which bear the 
brunt of crop financing has been aban- 
doned entirely. 

This has not been done since the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was established in 
1914, and there is little likelihood that 
the practice of making special deposits 
of government funds will ever be re- 
sumed, except under extraordinary condi- 
tions, and then only to cover specific de- 
mands. With the installation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve machinery, there has been 
no need for making loans of this charac- 
ter, and the indications are that all such 
requests for Treasury assistance will be 
turned down. 


SWISS BONDS 


Offering of the Swiss government $25,- 
000,000 8 per cent bond issue at par 
emphasizes the extraordinary conditions 
prevailing in the credit market. The in- 
dications are that more loans of this type 
will be offered later on, as 8 per cent, 
although abnormally high for such a bond 
issue, is really not out of keeping with 
the money market in the strained condi- 
tion it has long been in. The chances are 
that other foreign governments and mu- 
nicipalities will seek loans in the United 
States on terms which will enable the 
bankers to issue them on an investment 
basis which shall be fully as attractive 
as that in the case of the Swiss issue. 

There are many of the older bonds and 
seasoned stocks which are selling at a 
basis to return an even higher income 
yield than 8 per cent. The situation is 
being gradually cleared up, however, and 
the indications are that exceptionally 
high-grade foreign government loans will 
not sell indefinitely on anything like an 
8 per cent basis. As a matter of fact, 
the chances are that those loans will 
command better support and that there 
will be a broader investment inquiry be- 
fore many weeks have elapsed. It is evi- 
dent that the bond market is reviving to 
some extent. A good deal of quiet ab- 
sorption has been in progress for some 
time. 

AUTUMN STRAIN 

The clearest-headed bankers and busi- 
ness men are doing what they can to safe- 
guard the business and financial situa- 
tion against any violent rise in mone 
rates the coming autumn. It is believed, 
however, that unusual precautions must 
be taken in order to prevent unsettle- 
ment, if not real disturbance. As a rule, 
the best way to prepare for such a de- 
velopment is to reduce extravagant ex- 
penditure and cut out luxury outlays. 
There have been persistent rumors that 
some Federal Reserve banks would find 
it necessary to again advance their re- 
discount rates, in order to improve their 
reserve ratio and prepare the way for 
the heavier strain of the autumn, 

One of the interesting factors to reckon 
with is the persistency of the banks, 
especially those at the large centers of 
population, to reduce non-essential loans 
and really add to the credit supply avail- 
able for farmers and country banks in 
the agricultural states. The New York 
banks have been subject to serious strain 
of late, and many have been forced to 
insist upon the liquidation of loans whose 
proceeds have not been used to finance 
really productive undertakings. There 
are many problems to be considered, and 
it is by no means an easy thing for the 
large banking interests to turn down old 
aad valued borrowers whose patronage 
has been highly prized for years. 

Wall Street banks have been forced 
for some time to refuse applications for 
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new accounts that were based upon re- 
quests for large credit accommodation. 
In certain instances important banks 
have found it necessary to turn down 
business which in normal times they 
would not only be glad to take, but would 
send out officers and representatives to 
work for. The situation is-such, how- 
ever, as to make it necessary for the 
banks to scrutinize all applications for 
credits and to rigidly refuse requests for 
loans which are to be used for non- 
productive purposes. 


POLITICS 


There is nothing in the situation which 
indicates that the coming campaign will 
be a very disturbing one. The indica- 
tions are that it will be full of interest, 
with occasional sensational developments, 
but there is no reason to think that any 
unsettlement will develop before the 
presidential election is held. Wall Street 
frequently becomes excited over a presi- 
dential contest before the end is reached, 
and history is likely to repeat itself on 
this occasion. But the fact is that noth- 
ing in the present situation is likely to 
make the campaign itself a factor of 
serious disturbance in American industry. 

The rest of the world is still doing an 
enormous business with us, and many fac- 
tories and producers could afford to do 
without some of their domestic orders 
if they could be held up temporarily. 
There are signs that labor efficiency is 
increasing, and that in various sections of 
the country the industrial output per 
unit of worker is enlarging, in response 
to a well-grounded belief in labor quar- 
ters that unemployment may bring about 
conditions where it will become again 
advisable for workers to think kindly of 
their jobs and be glad to retain them. 





TRI-STATE GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Annual Convention Held at Minneapolis July 
7-9—Nils R. Tackling, Drayton, N. D., 
Elected President 

The Tri-State Country Grain Shippers’ 
Association held its annual convention in 
Minneapolis, July 7-9. President A. E. 
Anderson, of Cottonwood, Minn., pre- 
sided. 

The position of the Federal Reserve 
Bank was set forth by Curtis Mosher, 
assistant agent in this district. He stated 
that the ninth district would raise a crop 
of about 650,000,000 bus of grain. The 
elevator capacity in the Northwest will 
store about 225,000,000 bus, leaving a 
surplus of 425,000,000 bus which must be 
moved or else remain on the farms. With 
the transportation situation below nor- 
mal, he said, such a large quantity could 
not be forwarded to market promptly. 
The Federal Reserve Bank will under- 
take, he stated, a survey to ascertain 
what communities and sections will be 
most severely affected by the car situa- 
tion, and it will urge farmers in those 
districts to make preparations for stor- 
ing the crop. 

A message was received from W. C. 
Kendall, director of the car service com- 
mission of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, which stated that last year, in 
anticipation of the grain movement, more 
than 35,000 cars were stored, while not 
one has been set aside this year. 

Other speakers were F. B. Wells, of 
Minneapolis, who discussed the problems 
regarding marketing the 1920 crop; W. 
Dalrymple, president of the Minneapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce, spoke on “The 
Importance of Terminal Markets to 
Country Shippers”; L. F. Gates, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, on 
“Hedging”; W. T. Tyler, vice-president 
Northern Pacific Railroad; P. E. Good- 
rich, Winchester, Ind., president Grain 
Dealers National Association; E. 
Moreland, Luverne, Minn. 

Officers elected: president, Nils R. 
Tackling, Drayton, N. D; first vice- 
president, Otto M. Nelson, Hills, Minn; 
second vice-president, E. Blanckenburg, 
Henry, S. D; third vice-president, Ar- 
thur Spletz, Albert Lea, Minn; treas- 
urer, H. R. Wollin, Marshall, Minn; sec- 
retary, J. H. Adams, Minneapolis, 





At the close of the fiscal year 1919, 
there were 853 domestic corporations in 
the Hawaiian Islands, 61 of which were 
created during the year. In Hawaii 152 
foreign corporations are authorized to do 
business. 
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The call for bread in this city has 
iffered no abatement, despite warm 
weather. Millers are working to about 

ill capacity, and seem unable to pile 
up any stocks for seasoning. Bakers 

ill complain generally of the rawness 
of the G.R. flour they receive. Under 
uch conditions, keen interest is shown in 
imported flour, of which the supply 
seems insufficient for current demands. 
‘There was a moderate allocation last 
riday, consisting largely of American 
soft winter wheat flour, some American 
spring wheat clears and some Chinese, 
with a little Australian. 

The Chinese flour now arriving is fairly 
good, being apparently milled from 
sound Australian wheat. Exception has 
been taken to some of the Chinese flour 
received in the past, as analysis has 
shown it to consist of other cereals than 
wheat. The same has been alleged 
against certain Japanese flour. 

All the flours now being given out are 
of good color, with the exception of the 
\merican clears, for which other good 
qualities, however, make ample amends. 
\ fancy clear in this warm weather is 
just what the baker wants to blend with 
his G.R., which contains a high propor- 
tion of offals. 

Last week’s arrival of over-sea flour 
was but 11,596 sacks, made up, with the 
exception of a sample lot of 12 sacks 
from Bombay, of Manitoba and Ameri- 
can winter wheat flour. The regulation, 
which is likely to be strictly enforced, 
that no baker may use more than 20 
per cent of imported flour in his mix- 
ture, will tend to equalize the distribu- 
tion of such flour among the baking 
trade in this city. 

OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is _ steadily 
strengthening, due to the gradual elimi- 
nation of spoiled stocks and to the de- 
crease on spot of oatmeal fit for human 
consumption. American pinhead is now 
strongly held at 90s per sack of 280 lbs, 
while medium and fine cuts hold their 
own at 85s. American rolled oats are 
strong at 85s per sack of 280 lbs, though 
there is still in the market weevilly and 
otherwise damaged stuff, that had been 
kept too long in military stores, avail- 
able at T5s@77s 6d. 

It is surprising what good-class oatmeal 
is sometimes used for feed; for instance, 
as much as 87s 6d has been paid for 
American pinhead to be used for poultry 
food. There are said to be offers of 
American rolled oats for shipment at 
about 95s per sack, ¢c.if., though very 
recently nothing under 100s was men- 
tioned, 

Prices. of Midlothian on spot are a 
trifle easier, quotations for ordinary qual- 
ity ranging 110s@112s 6d; the special 
quality is firm at 117s 6d. Aberdeen 
coarse, medium and fine cuts are worth 
95s, while English-made is unaltered at 
82, 6d. There is a little Irish on sale 
at 100s. Aberdeen on spot are worth 
105s, while Irish are steady at 102s 6d. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in rather short supply, as 
might be expected with the long extrac- 
tion from wheat, and millers can get rid 
of all their middlings and bran at £14 
and £13 per ton, respectively, ex-mill. 
Belgian middlings are making as much 


as £20 ex-quay, while Plate bran fetches 
£14 10s ex-ship. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 21 

Every one is still concerned regarding 
the outlook for wheat supplies, though in 
many responsible quarters it is suspected 
that the government has made the most 
of the position in order to secure the safe 
passage of the new agriculture bill con- 
tinuing the policy of grain guaranties to 
farmers. At a recent meeting of the 
Scottish Chamber of Agriculture it was 
almost amusing to note how anxious the 
farmers were to disclaim any desire for 
the policy of guaranteed prices for grain. 
Some speakers can adopt this attitude 
with sincerity, but most of them were 
quite inconsistent. 

The chamber passed an “agrarian pol- 
icy,” which it sent to members of Parlia- 
ment a year ago, favoring the retention 
of guaranties. Why this anxiety now to 
suggest to the public that guaranties 
were unsought? The farce of the posi- 
tion was disclosed when a member who 
really shuns the principle moved that the 
chamber should petition Parliament for 
guaranties for all farm produce, his 
frank intention being to wreck this part 
of the new bill, but those who professed 
not to want the grain guaranties defeat- 
ed the would-be wrecker. 

LARGE OFFER OF CANADIAN FLOUR 

Whatever the world-position in wheat, 
there has come a report from Canada 
which has caused much surprise. It will 
be recalled that the Scottish Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society sent a deputa- 
tion to America recently, including its 
milling manager, W. F. Stewart. They 
visited several parts of the United States, 
and also Canada, and in one of the mes- 
sages received from them it is stated that 
a firm in Canada offered to sell them 
1,000,000 bags of white flour. ‘This state- 
ment has shocked those who were im- 
pressed with the accounts of world-short- 
age, and has lent color to the view that 
what our government buyers are evi- 
dently keen about is to buy from sources 
in which the rate of exchange is not 
against us. 

The Scottish society is evidently only 
too willing to buy these 1,000,000 sacks, 
but without the government subsidy it 
is unable to do so and sell its bread with- 
out incurring a loss. The co-operative 
society, it should be noted, always aimed 
in pre-control days at milling its own re- 
quirements in flour, and its eagerness to 
buy flour in Canada on the scale indi- 
cated suggests that it is pretty sick of 
the classes of wheat issued by the com- 
mission to its mills, as it realizes that, with- 
out imported flour, its bread output suf- 
fers seriously in competition with that 
from other bakeries. 

RUSSIAN WHEAT POSITION 

Andrew Law, the well-known Glasgow 
flour importer, in writing to the Glas- 
gow Herald on the Russian wheat posi- 
tion, quotes The Northwestern Miller's 
estimates of the Russian wheat crops for 
1918 and 1919, and argues that the fact 
that North Russia is short of food does 
not imply the non-existence of the wheat 
reserves of South Russia from the last 
six years’ crops. North Russia, he says, 
never did draw its breadstuffs from the 
south, as the latter’s markets were the 
Mediterranean countries. “When,” he 
states, “it is considered that the surplus 
of six years is held back, it is easy to 
see that the estimate that 15,000,000 tons 
may be available for export when trad- 
ing relations aré resumed is reasonable 
and conservative, even after making al- 
lowance for waste and destruction.” 


SCOTTISH BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 


Important —— of the labor posi- 
tion in British baking were discussed at 


the meeting of the Scottish Operative 
Bakers held in Glasgow last week. The 
conference agreed to the scheme of a 
federation of English, Irish, and Scot- 
tish bakers’ unions, and appointed a 
committee to assist in the drafting of a 
plan to give effect to the principle. 

Varied views regarding the position of 
women workers in the industry were ex- 
pressed. On the one hand it was urged 
that women should be allowed to do 
classes of work done by them in the past. 
Another view was that the problem of 
female labor would be met by insisting 
on the same wage for the women as for 
the men, and by organizing them in the 
unions, but the idea which, on a vote, 
prevailed at the conference, was that 
female labor should be eliminated from 
the trade. 

The vast changes in the value of wages 
were reflected in a statement that when 
the union last met in Glasgow, in 1908, 
the minimum wage was 33s per week of 
48 to 531 hours, whereas the minimum 
wage today is 90s for a working week 
of 44 hours. In the same period the 
membership of the union has grown from 
3,423 to 9,424. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 21 

The shortage of foreign flour so much 
in evidence the last two or three weeks 
is being relieved by the timely arrival of 
two or three direct boats with consider- 
able quantities of flour on board. This 
week, however, the distribution will only 
reach about half the usual quantities, and 
this of the softer variety, but with two 
direct boats due, closely following each 
other, with both spring and _ winter 
wheat flour, another week should see the 
allocations resumed on the usual scale. 


OATMEAL 

Oatmeal has been improving all the 
week, and it is reported that some busi- 
ness has been done in American rolled 
oats for shipment. To enable this to 
come about, shipment prices were re- 
duced at least 5s per 280 lbs, compared 
with what was previously quoted, to- 
day’s nominal value being about 98s, net, 
c.i.f. Importers could not make a profit 
on this at present, but with the sales of 
present spot parcels at daily increasing 
prices it is expected that before the 
goods arrive there will be a demand on 
a profitable basis, especially as home oat- 
meal is scarce between the new and the 
old crops. 

For really good sorts of American 
rolled oats on spot 90@92s per 280 lbs is 
easily obtainable. 

FEED 

Mill offals are unchanged at last 
week’s quotations. All home-milled bran 
is in good demand, but it is only the 
better class of foreign make which is in 
any way anxiously pare after. Good 
continental bran of the broader variety 
is worth at retail £20 per ton, and the 
cheaper qualities are realizing about £18, 
ex-quay Belfast or Dublin. Commoner 
sorts of River Plate bran, which are not 
strongly in favor in the north of Ire- 
land, are bringing £17, with common 
pollards about the same price, all with 
bags included. 

Feedingstuffs in general are a bad 
market. In Belfast, stocks of Indian 
corn are quite large; two or three car- 
goes are discharging or discharged, and 
the demand for meal is very poor, Mill- 
ers are losing about £2 per ton on the 
present grindings. While Dublin has not 
the heavy stock that Belfast has, yet 
there is ample for all requirements. 

Linseed cakes are in fair demand for 
this time of year. In the north the de- 
mand is chiefly for imported, good prime 
American realizing about £21@22 per 
ton. Homemade cakes in the south are 


selling at about £23, Cotton cakes are in 
fair demand, good home decorticated 
fetching about £24. 





Aids to Grecian Agriculture 

Consular reports state that the Greek 
government is showing a tendency to en- 
courage agricultural development in every 
possible way, its efforts being seen in the 
opening of additional agricultural 
schools, in scholarships for students, in 
the purchase of agricultural machinery 
and implements and their distribution 
throughout the country. 

However, the most striking element in 
the future agricultural development of 
the country is thought to be in a law 
passed in 1917. This law, which may be 
said to be revolutionary in character, has 
three principal objects in view: the divid- 
ing up of large properties, making the 
peasant farmer a small proprietor; the 
liberation of agricultural properties of 
all kinds from legal burdens which had 
grown up with the centuries and which 
were thought to be out of harmony with 
modern ideas; the protection, the eco- 
nomic strengthening, and the reorganiza- 
tion of the farming class. 

Up to the present time the law has 
been applied in slight measure in Attica, 
in Macedonia, and especially in Thessaly. 
Agricultural experts are studying the 
question of increased development and 
the indemnities to be paid to the farmer 
proprietors. It is too early yet to speak 
with certainty of the results achieved by 
the new law, but it is believed that in 
its final working out it cannot but be of 
great benefit. 

During February a new school of agri- 
culture was established at Athens, known 
as L’Ecole Supérieure d’Agriculture. 





Indiana Freight Service Committee 

Inpranapouis, Inp., July 10.—A special 
committee, composed of representatives 
of the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion, the railroads, shippers, and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, will be 
created to assist in improving freight- 
car service conditions in this state. 

The plan was agreed on recently at 
a conference at Washington, which was 
attended by John W. McCardle, vice- 
chairman of the state public service 
body, James E. Watson, junior United 
States senator from Indiana, J. G. 
Brown, president of the. Indiana Fed- 
eration of Farmers’ Associations, Edgar 
E. Clark,. chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and Commission- 
ers Aitchison and Potter. 

The special committee, Mr. McCardle 
says, will serve as a point of contact be- 
tween the state commission and the fed- 
eral regulating body. The state com- 
mission, he adds, will at once resume 
full exercise of its police power with re- 
spect to regulation of interstate traffic. 

Mr. McCardle explained that the fed- 
eral commission approved this course of 
action, and the state commission will be 
free to take any steps it deems necessa 
as long as its orders do not conflict with 
those of the national body in regard to 
interstate traffic. 

With this system in force, the vice- 
chairman said he regarded the outlook 
for improving graincar service conditions 
in Indiana as favorable, and that the 
conference had resulted in a much better 
understanding between the federal body 
and the state commission as to the steps 
to be taken in the present situation. 

Epwarp H. Zieener. 





Since 1914, the United States has held 
the leading position in the automobile 
trade of Argentina. During the last five 
years the average annual exports from 
the United States to Argentina were 
2,883 cars, valued at $1,962,192. 












PRICES IN PEACE TIMES 


Judicial Observations on the Vital Subject 

as to Whether Commodity Prices 

: Can Be Fixed by Law 

An opinion written by Judge Rudkin, 
of the United States district court for 
the eastern district of Washington, has 
an interesting bearing on the highly im- 
portant question as to what may be ex- 

ed in the future in the way of valid 
nterference by the state and federal 
governments with the fixing of prices at 
which commodities may be sold. 

The opinion, which was handed down 
in the case of United States vs. Spokane 
Dry Goods Co., 264 Fed. 209, sustains 
the validity of the national food con- 
trol act as a war measure, but broadly 
intimates that in times of peace it is 
beyond the power of the United States 
and the several states to limit the right 
of one engaged in the sale of goods to 
fix the price at which-he will sell, where 
he acts independently, Certain excep- 
tions to this general rule, however, are 
noted in the opinion. 

The decision involves application of 
the guaranties in the federal Constitu- 
tion that no person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty or property, without due 
process of law. 

The court goes so far as to hint that 
the act in question might in some re- 
spects be invalid even as a war measure, 
but declines to so rule, taking the posi- 
tion that “a decision of such far-reach- 
ing consequences, involving, as it does or 
may, the very life and foundation of the 
government, should come from the court 
of last resort, and not from this or any 
other inferior court.” Speaking of gov- 
ernmental price-fixing, the court says: 

“The acts and regulations fixing the 
price of coal, of sugar, of wheat and its 
products, the act taking over the control 
of the railroads, and perhaps numerous 
other acts and regulations of that period, 
cannot be justified as mere peace-time 
regulations. . . . I have thus far assumed 
that the act cannot be justified as a 
mere state police regulation, and this is 
perhaps true. In discussing the right or 
power of the government to control 
prices in‘ cases such as those now under 
consideration, Tiedeman, in his work on 
police power, says: 

“It is part of the natural and civil 
liberty to form business relations, free 
from the dictation of the state, that a 
like freedom should be secured and en- 
‘joyed in determining the conditions and 
terms of the contract which constitutes 
the basis of the business relation or 
transaction. It is, therefore, the gen- 
eral rule, that a man is free to ask 
for his wares or his services whatever 
price he is able to. get and others are 
willing to pay; and no one can compel 
him to take less, although the price may 
be so exorbitant as to become extortion- 
ate. No one has a. natural.right to the 
enjoyment of another’s property or serv- 
ices upon the payment of a reasonable 
compensation ;.for we have already rec- 

the right of one man to refuse 
to have dealings with another on any 
terms, whatever may be the motive for 
his refusal. But there are exceptions to 
the rule which can be justified on consti- 
tutional grounds.’ 1 Tiedeman, State and 
Federal Control of Persons and Prop- 
erty, section 96. 

“The exceptions referred to are thus 
classified by Judge Cooley: 

“*]. Where the business is one the 
following of which is not a matter of 
right, but is permitted by the state as a 
matter of privilege or franchise. Un- 
der this head may be classed the busi- 
ness of setting up lotteries, of giving 
shows, and of Eeactng billiard tables for 
hire, of ——. intoxicating drinks, and 
of keeping a ferry or toll bridge. 

“@ When the state, on _ public 
grounds, renders to the business special 
assistance by taxation, or under the emi- 
nent domain, as is done in the case of 
railroads. 

“3. When, for the accommodation of 
the business, special privileges are given 
in the public streets, or exceptional use 
allowed of public property or public 
_ easements, as in the case of hackmen, 

draymen, etc. 

“4. When exclusive privileges are 
granted in consideration of some special 


return to the public and in order to se- 
cure 


to the public not other- 


wise attainable.’ Cooley’s Principles of 
Ty bes: generally tha 

t r been su t 
these eacetiogs an pall. quel 1 
upon by the decision in Munn vs. IIli- 
nois, 94 U.S. 113, 24 L. Ed. 77, and kin- 
dred cases. Thus, in discussing the ef- 
fect of the decision in that case, Mr. 
oo Field, in a dissenting opinion, 
said: 

“*The public is interested in the manu- 
facture of cotton, woolen and silken 
fabrics, in the construction of machin- 
ery, in the printing and publication of 
books and periodicals, and in the making 
of utensils of every variety, useful and 
ornamental; indeed, there is hardly an 
enterprise or business engaging the atten- 
tion and labor of any considerable por- 
tion of the community, in which the pub- 
lic has not an interest in the sense in 
which that term is used by the court in 
its opinion; and the doctrine which al- 
lows the legislature to interfere with and 
regulate the charges which the owners: of 
property thus employed shall make for 
its use, that is, the rates at which all 
these different kinds of business shall be 
carried on, has never before been assert- 
ed, so far as I am aware, by any judicial 
tribunal in the United States.’ 

“But without further discussing the 
rule or the exceptions, for reasons already 
stated, I am of opinion thet the act 
should not be declared unconstitutional 
by this court.” 

The opinion was announced in a con- 
solidated hearing on demurrers to in- 
dictments against dealers for charging 
exorbitant prices for wearing apparel, 
ete. Treating the food control act, un- 
der which the indictments were drawn, 
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— _the demurrers, Judge Rudkin 

“The situation confronting. Congress 
was a difficult one at best. To fix prof- 
its definitely and arbitrarily, without 
reference to place or circumstance, would 
prove unjust and oppressive in the ex- 
treme, for it is a matter of common 
knowledge that what would be deemed 
a just and reasonable profit in one place 
or as to one commodity would be unjust 
and unreasonable in another place or as 
to a different commodity. Congress was 


. therefore compelled to choose’ between 


the course pursued and some other 
course equally difficult, and the wisdom 
of its: choice cannot be made the sub- 
ject of judicial inquiry.” 

Despite what Judge Rudkin previously 
said concerning liberty of dealers to 
fix prices for commodities in normal 
times, he makes the following observa- 
tions on the subject of profiteering, after 
noting that the indictments charged 
profits ranging from 118 to 138 per cent: 

“If general conditions are correctly 
portrayed by the charges contained in 
these indictments, it will not be denied 
that there is a crying need for relief of 
some kind from some source. . . . That 
such prices or profits are extortionate no 
one will deny. Of course, if confined to 
the three stores in question, or to only 
a few stores, the people have a remedy 
in their own hands by withholding their 
patronage, and if they fail to make use 
of that remedy to the fullest extent they 
alone are to blame. On the other hand, 
if these conditions are general, and to 
continue indefinitely, -the people . are 
without remedy, except through govern- 
mental action, and I have little doubt 





as a valid war measure, the court over- that all powers of the government, both 








THE BOXCAR 
By R. E. STERLING 


The decrepit old hang-over that is set in on your sidetrack every second Tuesday 
when the moon is ‘full is the boxcar. It has four widths of siding broken at the 
west end, one door missing and the other hanging by a piece of clothesline. The 
left-hand side of the roof is gone for the length of a Corliss engine crank shaft that 
fell through it in the fall of 1918, and the right-hand side is mended with grain 
door boards, part of a gin box, a length and a half of rail fence, four burlap potato 
sacks with cross-stitched border and the tin recovered when a case of Bartlett pear 
preserves was meited down the time the car was caught in the fire at the coal chute 
at Birmingham, Alabama. Pieces of lath hang from both sides and both ends, and 
the accompanying flapping bits of muslin signs indicate that the car has. recently 
been loaded with paraffin in wood barrels, Wisconsin potatoes, mining machinery, 
bituminous coal, XX XX Southdown Sure-Grow Fertilizer, Clear-Glaze tapestry bricks 
and “Tarvia-Best for Roads,” in bulk. Supplementary evidence of previous loadings 
is about the floor, along with Hobo Hy’s second best pair of wash socks, a dill pickle 
bottle, some rock salt, part of a busted grain door and the remains of a fire used in 
cooking a mulligan. The car is marked “bad order,” and “automobiles—load only 
for Detroit.” 

When the glad news is brought to you that “a car has been set in,” you and the 
traffic man and the bookkeeper, and the sales department, and four stenographers 
and the loading crew and the bag salesman who is calling on you to say that jute 
is going up, all go out to look at it and get ready for the big day of car-loading. 
Then, when things have quieted down a bit and the foreman of the switch crew has 
collected his sack of flour and his two helpers have collected their sacks of flour and 
the engineer has collected his sack of flour and the fireman has collected his sack of 
flour, you go back to the office for a conference as to what customer will get the 
flour and feed that is to be loaded into the car. 

And, along about noon, when you have got it all figured out, you go out to see 
what can be done to the car to make it reasonably hog tight, and find that the anti- 
thief chain has been cut and the car pulled away and set in at the produce company 
loading dock up the other side of the freighthouse. The reason for this is that the 
wife of the foreman of the switch crew telephoned that she needed a sack of Irish 
potatoes right away and, having enough flour on hand for a couple of weeks, the 
foreman decided to shake down the produce outfit that day, since he would need the 
car to exchange for gasoline on Saturday on account that the Missus and the kids 
were counting on a long drive in the country Sunday after church let out. 

At first you think you will go out on a hell-raising expedition and appeal to the 
local agent or to the roadmaster or to the general freight agent or to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the League of Nations or something or other, but, after 
calm consideration, you decide to sit still in the boat. There is a good fair chance 
that before their four-hour day is up or, maybe, when they are called out on an outlaw 
strike, some member of the railway operating department may want a chunk of ice 
and set the car in up at the refrigerating plant. If that happens, you know that 
your car-puller cable will reach that far and, in that case, the prize will be yours. 
Even if the ice factory has it half loaded by that time, you can put flour in the other 
half with a fair fighting chance of its reaching destination in as good condition as the 
shipment that went out in a car partly loaded with roof paint that was fermenting 
aad blowing out a bung every time the train stopped. 

Anyway, if the worst comes to the worst and you don’t get the car at all, you 
sero know of enough people who are sick so that Striker’s Fine Furniture and 

igh Class, Prompt Service, Undertaking Establishment will be compelled to get in 
a carload of supplies soon and, when that time comes, you are going to get that 
empty or know the reason why. Striker has told you that you can have it, and the 
local agent is figuring on marrying your head miller’s wife’s sister, and the clerk at 
the freighthouse is going to borrow your goose gun in October and, besides, the 
goose gun is yours to use as you like until then and, if you can bring down clay 
pigeons with it, you allow it might be useful in laying on MacDuff in case some ornery 
crook undertakes to steal ang next boxcar. You'll learn ’em that boxcars is boxcars 
and a miller has some rights, dang it, which has got to be respected. ~ 





.been arbitrary may be conceded. 
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state and federal, will grapple with the 
evil, and that a remedy will be found well 
within constitutional limitations; It is to 
be hoped that such recourse will not be 
found necessary, as all history shows that 
the course of legislation, like the sum of 
human existence, is made up of extremes 
rather than of means, and if repressive 
measures are resorted to the day of sun- 
shine for the transgressors may be turned 
into days of gloom, if not despair. . . 

“It may be that Congress has trans- 
cended its constitutional powers, it may 
be that there is no connection between 
the selling price of some small article of 
female attire and the prosecution of a 
war, which has passed into history and 
is little more than a memory, and it may 
be that the act of Congress is void for 
uncertainty; but I am not prepared to 
so hold.” 

Judge Faris, of a co-ordinate tribunal, 
the United States district court for the 
eastern district of Missouri, being more 
strongly inclined to act on his own judg- 
ment than was Judge Rudkin, flatly holds 
that the provision of the act, making it 
a felony to make any unjust or unrea- 
sonable charge in dealing in necessaries, 
etc., is void, as failing to define any of- 
fense with such certainty as to conform 
to the constitutional guaranty that an 
accused person shall be informed as to 
the nature and cause of the accusation. 

Quashing an indictment against de- 
fendant in the case of United States vs. 
L. Cohen Grocery Co., 264 Fed. 218, 
Judge Faris says: “No man would en- 
gage in business, and no self-respecting 
man would remain in business, if his for- 
tune, good name, and liberty are to be 
determined solely by the heated and 
prejudiced views of what is unjust and 
unreasonable, which may be entertained 
by a jury personally embarrassed and 
harassed, it may be, by the inordinate 
rise in prices of all commodities. Such 
a law may be fit for the trial of the 
guilty; but laws ought to be fit to try 
the guilty and the innocent. A law which 
is fit only to try those who are guilty 
necessarily begs the question of guilt, 
and is therefore no better than lynch 
law. 

“The definitions, boundaries, and lim- 
its of a criminal statute ought, at least, 
to be so clear that no man in his right 
mind can be in doubt when he is violat- 
ing and when he is not violating such 
statute. There ought not to be necessary 
any chopping of logic or intricate rea- 
soning from cause to effect in order to 
decide the question of criminality. 

“If this law is to stand, then no longer 
would there seem need of defining crimes 
by separate statutes. All that will be 
necessary will be to pass a single sweep- 
ing statute, declaring that any person 
who shall commit any unjust or unrea- 
sonable act, or a wrongful or criminal 
act, shall be deemed guilty of a felony, 
and leave it to the jury to determine 
what is unjust, or unreasonable, wrong- 
ful, or criminal... . 

“It would seem that it might simply 
have been declared that a sale of any 
necessary for a stated percentage increase 
in price beyond cost and carriage should 
be a punishable crime. At least, such a 
law would not be objectionable on the 
ground here urged. That it would have 
But 
the statute here is just as arbitrary, and 
to its arbitrariness is added an indefinite- 
ness, vagueness, and uncertainty which 
is dangerous, beyond excusing, to the 
property and liberty of innocent men.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


Difficult Farm Wage Question 

Inpranapouis, Inv. July 10.—Grain- 
raisers in the central counties of Indiana 
are facing a difficult wage question re- 
garding harvest help. In some localities 
laborers are demanding $5@7.50 a day, 
and in a few communities men are ask- 
ing as much as $10. 

e farmers insist they are not abl 
to pay these wages, and, while they are 
submitting during wheat harvest, which 
is now in progress in that part of the 
state, they are refusing to pay them for 
hay and other harvesting. | 

-A labor shortage, it also is said, will 
affect the corn crop. In a few places it 
is a race between the weeds and the 
growing corn. Wheat and hay harvest 
have come so close together that the av- 
erage farmer has been unable to give his 
corn the attention it should have. 

Epwarp H. Zreoner. 
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YORK AND YORKSHIRE 


(Continued from page 162.) 
United States. Not less so are its -nu- 
:erous watering-places, the most fashion- 
ible of which, Scarboro, was amusingly 
lescribed by the German press after the 
irst air raid as “a strongly fortified 
own”; the Grand Hotel, which stands on 
| high cliff, having been evidently mis- 
iken in the darkness for a barracks. 

Not that the county is in any way des- 

tute of antiquities and other objects of 

terest, There are the beautiful ruins 

f Fountains and Kirkstall Abbeys, and 

e still existing minsters of Beverly, 

ipon, and Selby; while of non-ecclesi- 

tical ruins there are Pontefract Castle, 
hich witnessed the murder of Richard 
|, Knaresborough Castle, which gave 
helter to the slayers of Thomas a Beck- 

and Bolton Castle, where Mary, 
jueen of Scots, was for a time impris- 
ned, These are all well worth a visit, 
nd yet the visitors to them are compara- 
vely few, for they mostly lie far apart 
nd the number of leisured tourists to 
ut-of-the-way spots in Yorkshire is but 
nall. An exception to this statement 
nay be made in the cases of the two 
uined abbeys and Ripon Minster, which 
re all easily accessible from large cen- 
ers of population. 

The scenery of Yorkshire varies in 
haracter, as is only natural in a county 
f its great extent. None of it is very 

riking but, on the other hand, it is 
ngularly free from tameness, and the 
lirge flat expanses which disfigure some 
uunties are altogether absent. Where 

is not absolutely hilly it is at least 
undulating, and in wandering about it 
1e is sure of pleasant views on all sides. 

| the northern portion are great moors 

ill of charming surprises, where one can 

en get out of sight of the otherwise 
biquitous factory chimneys from which 
ew bits of Yorkshire scenery are alto- 
ether free. 

The climate of the county is cold and 
racing, and particularly provocative of 
ippetite. A personal visit of a few days 
will convince the veriest skeptic of the 
itter fact, and he will cease to regard 
ith dismay the prodigious quantity of 
ood laid before him for consumption at 
nealtimes, whether at hotels or private 
ouses, 

The nature of the climate probably ac- 
counts to a great extent for the small 

uantity of wheat grown in Yorkshire 
comparatively to the size of the county, 
nd also for the rather indifferent qual- 
ty of much that is grown. Of the mar- 
kets for native produce, Wakefield has 
ways held the first place, though per- 
haps not as prominently now as it did 

days of yore. Further to the east 
Doncaster, a quaint old town which 

ikens up yearly to very active life on 
the occasion of the great race meeting in 
September, holds a prominent place as 
market for English wheat. 

In western Yorkshire the old mills 
which in times gone by were such a promi- 
nent feature have practically disap- 
peared, and have been replaced by mod- 
ern structures, But in. the east and 
northeast there still exist a large number 

little water mills, some apparently 
very ancient, but few of them with any 
pretensions to picturesqueness, for the 
sence of trees about them militates 
ainst their appearance. About Driffield 
there is quite a cluster of them, all work- 
ing, but confining their work to feed- 
ingstuffs and grist purposes. In one or 
two eases they stand almost cheek by 
jowl with big modern mills rivaling those 
of America; forming a curious contrast. 
‘liose chosen as illustrations are more 
picturesque looking than the majority, 
iid are representative of different dis- 
tricts. Rigg mill is in the neighborhood 
of Whitby, on the east coast. It and 
Ramsdale mill are in ruins. Both are 
frvorite- resorts of picnic and pleasure 
parties. Littleworth mill is still work- 
ing and doing a good trade. 





By a decree of the Bulgarian govern- 
ment, the supervision of imports and 
e,ports has been entrusted to a special 
commission made up of the chief of the 
Commercial Division of the Ministry, 
the president of the Association of Co- 
operative Banks, and others. On ac- 
count of the exchange situation the im- 
portation of articles of luxury is to be 
restricted as much as possible. The im- 
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rtation of non-commercial automobiles 
as been prohibited, but, on account of 
the lack of draft animals, the advisabil- 
ity of importing motor trucks is to be 
carefully considered, ‘ 


DUST CAMPAIGN FINISHED 


United States Grain Corporation Handled 
Entire Wheat Supply of Country With 
Only One Disastrous Explosion 


How the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration handled the entire wheat supply 
of this country during the past year, with 
only one disastrous explosion in a grain 
elevator where its stocks were stored and 
an actual loss limited to $25,000, is told 
in a 28-page booklet issued this week on 
the grain-dust explosion prevention cam- 
paign which has just been concluded un- 
der the direction of the Corporation by 





experts of the Bureau of Chemistry, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The compaign was instituted in July, 
1919, at the suggestion of Julius H. 
Barnes, United States Wheat Director. 
Fifty thousand dollars were appropri- 
ated for the work by the Grain Corpora- 
tion, 

In the booklet is described fully the 
educational work of the campaign, which 
was carried on by means of pledge cards, 
meetings in various grain centers and 
through co-operation with the Canadian 
government; improvements brought 
about in the condition of plants; the lit- 
erature and posters distributed in the 
interests of the work; results of the cam- 
paign; disastrous explosions which oc- 
curred during the past year due to grain- 
dust accumulation; and experimental 
work and tests made in the interests of 
the milling and grain men. 

As a result of a campaign of education 
in grain-dust explosion prevention the 
Grain Corporation suffered no extensive 
losses from fires or explosion during its 
existence of almost three years. The 
importance of this record is emphasized 
by the fact that the Corporation had at 
all times in storage grain and flour 
stocks worth $100,000,000, and at certain 
times approximately $500,000,000, 





The success of this fire-prevention cru- 
sade is emphasized by comparison with 
the losses suffered by other industries 
during the Sr ge campaign period. Ex- 
plosions and fire damages in the grain 
trade appear to have decreased since the 
Bureau of Chemistry workers started 
their lectures and the distribution of lit- 
erature. In other fields, however, losses 
were not diminished. : 

A disastrous explosion in a starch fac- 
tory of the Middle West in May, 1919, 
caused the loss of 43 lives and . property 
damage amounting to $3,000,000. 

In August, 1919, one of the Canadian 
government’s grain elevators was badly 
damaged by a dust explosion in which 10 
persons lost their lives and 10 were in- 
jured. Aluminum dust exploded in a 
Wisconsin factory, causing the deaths of 
six girls and many injuries. Minor ex- 
plosions are recorded for the year in 


feed mills, flour mills, and other indus- 
trial plants. 

Co-operation on the part of the work- 
men in fire-prevention work is invalu- 
able, according to the Grain Corporation 
booklet: The proof of this is the fact 
that during the 19 months between Octo- 
ber, 1917, and May, 1919,'no dust explo- 
sions occurred in any plants where em- 
ployees had pledged support to the cam- 
paign, This record is in marked con- 
trast to the five disastrous explosions in 
the United States and Canada which took 
place in the preceding 20 months, or be- 
tween March, 1916, and October, 1917. 

Thirty thousand copies of the booklet 
were mailed this week to all former 
licensees of the Grain Corporation 
throughout the country. It will be placed 
on record in Washington as a public 
document, and the Department of Agri- 
culture will supply every library in the 
United States with a copy for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Since last fall D. J. Price, engineer 
in charge of the dust-explosion investiga- 
tions, and Dr: H. H. Brown, of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, have toured the country 
making demonstrations and addressing 
owners of mills and elevators in every 
large city of the East, Middle West, 
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Northwest, West and South on the dan- 
ers and methods of preventing grain- 

st explosions. All of these meetings 
have been held under the auspices of of- 
ficials of the Grain Corporation, and have 
been well attended. Dr. J. W. T. Duvel 
has supervised the work at the New York 
office of the Corporation. 

Other workers in the campaign were 
H. E. Roethe, Jr. J. O. Reed, H. R. : 
Brown and G. D. Witmer, of Washing- 
ton, D. C; E. L. Riley, of Buffalo, N. Y; 
P. L. Mann, of New Orleans; Vernon 
Fitzimons, Paul E. Brady and W. B. 
Lind, of Minneapolis; G. A. Hibbard 
and G. H, Price, of Chicago; H. J. Helm- 
kamp, of Kansas City; M. E. McCollam, 
of San Francisco, and G. P. Bodnar, of 
Portland, Oregon. 





Shipping Facilities on the Rhine 

In view of the reviving interest in the 
United States in river-borne freight, the 
following details as to Rhine shipping 
are considered of interest by an Ameri- 
can consular agent at Coblenz: ° 

“The Rhine is navigable, for at least 
two months of the year, for over 500 
miles, or as far upstream as Basle, Switz- 
erland. Except for occasional winter 
floods and very rare ice jams it is open 
throughout the year as far as Mannheim. 

“Seagoing vessels of light draft (9 to 
10 feet) operate up to Cologne. Before 
the war some 60 of such vessels called 
regularly at Cologne, but now only about 
6 vessels make that port. 

“The swift, shallow nature of the 
Rhine compels the use of strong tug 
boats and barges of light draft. Thus 
upstream to St. Goar a 1,000 h-p tug 
draws four barges of a total of 4,000 
tons burden. From St. Goar to’ Bingen, 
on account of the swift current, only 
two such barges can be towed by tug. 
So in the vicinity of St. Goar and Salzig 
barge tows are split up and extra tugs 
used. From Bingen to Mannheim the 
same tug tows six or seven barges; from 
Mannheim to Strassburg, the river being 
very shallow (only two \meters) only 
three barges make a convoy; from Strass- 
burg to Basle, only one barge at a time 
is towed, and this only in June and July. 

“The river from Basle to the sea is 
without locks or other hindrances to 
navigation. The bridges, which are 
rather numerous, have ample clearance 
for the craft at present operating on the 
river, except at very high stages of the 
water. The depth of the river fluctuates 
considerably. In the summer the water 
at times falls so low as to require that 
barges be loaded to about 60 per cent of 
their capacity. In winter the high water 
stops all navigation on account of the 
impassability of the bridges. Ice ap- 
pears to be a negligible factor in im- 
peding navigation, except in conjunc- 
tion with floods, 

“The velocity of the current varies con- 
siderably in various portions of the river 
from one to five miles per hour, depend- 
ing on the width and depth of the 
stream. The average upstream speed is 
about three kilometers per hour. For 
example, it takes about 15 days for a 
barge to navigate from Antwerp to 
Coblenz. From Duisburg to Mannheim 
the time occupied is 8 to 10 days, or 
about 70 steaming hours. This section 
of the river is the one mostly used for 
freight transportation.” q 





Exports for Week Ended July 3, 1920 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 686,000 ..... 74,000 355,000 
Boston ..... 308,000 ..... =. cence 


Baltimore .. 793,000 14,000 79,000 ...... 
Breeteim, Ws ots cee ieee’ 340,000 ...... 
Newp. News. ....+.  seess aor 
N. Orleans... 409,000 18,000 9,000 27,000 
Montreal ..1,599,000 ..... 32,000 ...... 





Tots., wk.3,975,000 32,000 608,000 382,000 
Prev. week.3,891,000 34,000 561,000 628,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn Flour 
bus bus bbis 
United Kingdom ...1,541,000 ..... 71,000 


Comtimemt ..cce.ckes 2,307,000 ..... 472,000 
8. and Ctl America. 
West Indies ........ 


Other countries .... 127,000 32,000 51,000 





Totals .....eeeees 5,975,000 32,000 608,000 


CROP-YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1919, to July 3, 1920: 
WROGR, DOR hoe 8 ie Pe ods cee oe Fede 3,975,000 


| ne th a TERT Ee Lee Ee eee 561,000 
Totals as wheat, bus .........«+.+ 6,497,000 
2 a eae ree ree 32,000 
WE WE Pnadigcatdenctadbbei cad 382,000 
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NEW BOOKS ON LINCOLN 

During the first years of the late war, 
England rediscovered Abraham Lincoln. 
This event was more or less coincident 
with the arrangements that were made to 
set up in London a statue of Lincoln. 
The attention that was drawn to the 
ee oa gave special emphasis among 

ritish people to certain aspects of the 
war that bore an analogy to others in 
the American Civil War. This was ob- 
served, not alone in military problems 
that arose but in the moral side of the 
issue, the war, as it was understood by 
the allies, being a struggle to preserve 
what Lincoln called “government = the 

le, by the people, for the people.” 

PeThere is ak to Seve been a great de- 
mand both in libraries and bookstores of 
England, throughout the war, for Lin- 
coln literature, and this interest found 
itself eventually more or less focused in 
the tremendous popular success of John 
Drinkwater’s play, “Abraham Lincoln,” 
which later was brought to this country. 
Another proof to Americans that the 
life of Lincoln had attained a tremendous 
hold on the imagination of the whole 
English-speaking world was to be found 
in the words of Lord Fisher, the English 
admiral, who devoted a notable part of 
his “Memories and Records,” recently 
published in this country, to an expres- 
sion of his admiration for the great 
American president. 

The period of the war appears also to 
have directed a similarly intense re- 
search into the life of Lincoln on this 
side of the Atlantic. There has been an 
unwontedly large crop of books on Lin- 
coln, several of them attaining distinc- 
tion, and the older texts have had a 
generous re-reading. In this country, al- 
so, the Lincoln revival found itself ac- 
cented in the popularity of the Drink- 
water play. 

Perhaps the most notable of the Lin- 
coln biographies that have appeared dur- 
ing the war is that of Lord Charnwood. 
Just as it has fallen to an Englishman, 
Sir George Otto Trevelyan, to write 
what to many Americans is the most 
satisfying of all works on the Revolution, 
so Lord Charnwood’s biography will ap- 
peal to many as being likewise a su- 
perior treatise because of the combined 
sympathy and detachment of its British 
author. Americans, both readers and 
writers about Lincoln, possibly have ac- 
cepted the tradition of Lincoln’s great- 
ness with too little scrutiny of the back- 
ground of facts and events upon which 
it rests. Lord Charnwood’s biography 
possesses the virtue, therefore, of being 
free from patriotic and sentimental fer- 
vor, and of considering Lincoln not sole- 
ly as a great American but as a world- 
statesman. 

The book has gone into several editions, 
and has been widely read in this country. 
His reviewers have been uniformly struck 
by his grasp of the theme and by his 
unquestionable literary gifts, as well as 
by his breadth of view and his compre- 
hension of the real issues in the Ameri- 
ean Civil War. The American edition 
is by Henry Holt & Co. 

Another recent British biographical 
work on Lincoln is a short “life” by 
Ralph Shirley. He has endeavored to 
give, in as concise form as possible, the 
essential details of Lincoln’s early life, 
and of the master part he played in the 
preservation of the nation and in the 
suppression of. slavery. The publishers 
in this country are Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

An American publication that has at- 
tracted much attention is William E. 
Barton’s “The Soul of Abraham Lin- 
coin,” George H. Doran Co. It is a 
definitive account of the ethical convic- 
tions and spiritual life of Lincoln. The 
author confesses, in his preface, that he 
is “dipping his net into a stream already 
darkened by too much ink.” There are in- 
numerable books on the religion of the 
martyred Civil War president, and great 
controversies have on waged over it. 
It is astounding to discover that more 
churches have striven for the dead Lin- 
coln than there were cities that strove 


to be acclaimed birthplace of Homer. 
He has been called anything from an 
atheist to a Roman Catholic, Spiritual- 
ist, Quaker, Unitarian, Universalist, 
Methodist or Freemason; and the meag- 
erness of the material with which the 
biographers have had to work has lent 
stubborn but inconclusive weapons to 
these and other protagonists. “There is 
more than a conflict of testimony,” Mr. 
Barton writes; “there is positive chaos. 
Every recent biographer has felt the in- 
herent difficulties involved in it. One or 
two of them have passed it over with 
practically no mention; others have be- 
come fierce partisans of the one extreme 
or the other.” 

Mr. Barton’s book, therefore, attempts 
to be principally a digest of all the avail- 
able evidence concerning the religious 
faith of Lincoln. Though he refrains 
from labeling Lincoln’s religious convic- 
tions, he at least thoroughly outlines 
them, and his book is a valuable docu- 
ment, not only of facts concerning this 
major point but of intimate sidelights 
and interpretations of the great Ameri- 
can statesman’s life. It is surprising 
that, after five thousand and more books 
had been written about Lincoln, this 
author should have found so much of 
what appears to be new material. 

Fiction writers, of late, have been 
tempted into the Lincoln field, and sev- 
eral romances have been woven about his 
life. Among the best known of these 
authors is Irving Bacheller, whose “A 
Man for the Ages,” published by Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., has. attained considerable 
note. This story reconstructs, under the 
guise of fiction, Lincoln’s early years. 
Lincoln’s parents, their neighbors, and 
the times in which they lived, are de- 
lightfully pictured in “The Matrix,’ a 
story centering about the romantic figure 
of Nancy Hanks. The author is Maria 
Thompson Daviess, the Century Co. the 
publisher. “The Soul of Ann Rutledge,” 
by Bernie Babcock, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
is a story of Lincoln’s own romance that 
has attained great popularity. 

Among other publications of note with- 
in the past three years, relating to the 
life of Lincoln,-are Ida Tarbell’s “Life” 
and “Uncollected Letters,” the former 
by Maemillan Co., and the latter by 
Houghton Mifflin Co; E. S. Chapman’s 
“Latest Light on Abraham Lincoln, and 
War-Time Memories,” Fleming Revell 
Co., 2 vol; A. Rothschild’s “Honest 
Abe,” Houghton Mifflin Co; Wilbur Fisk 
Gordy’s “Abraham Lincoln,’ Charles 
Scribner’s sons; J. A. A. J. Jusserand’s 
“With Americans of Past and Present 
Days,” Charles Scribner’s Sons; J. T. 
Richards’ “Abraham Lincoln, the Law- 
yer-Statesman,” Houghton Mifflin Co; 
Nathaniel W. Stephenson’s “Abraham 
Lincoln and the Union,” Yale University 
Press; Henry B. Rankin’s “Personal 
Recollections of Lincoln”; and a reprint- 
ing by the Century Co. of Lincoln’s col- 
lected works, by his private secretaries, 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay. 


Carroui K. MicHener. 


JAPAN, REAL AND IMAGINARY 


Though a list of the books that have 
been written about Japan would fill a 
volume larger than the one he has just 
added to this collection, Mr. Greenbie 
rightly makes no apology for bringing 
forth one more. Nations as_ rapidly 
change skins as do persons, and Japan 
has altered in many respects with an 
amazing rapidity. There is, therefore, 
always something new to write about. 

Mr. Greenbie spent several years in the 
Orient, and for 26 months he lived among 
the Japanese, adopting their customs and 
observing their life, not as a tourist but 
as a neighbor. Beyond his own observa- 
tions he has made use of the usual 
authorities on Japan, avoiding, however, 
the work of such descriptive and biased 
writers as Lafcadio Hearn. 

The. book is in most respects the cus- 
tomary travelogue, a record of daily ex- 
periences. It is entertainingly written 
and. well illustrated. The printing and 


binding are, for these days of economic 
publishing ‘expedients, above the ordinary. 

In the concluding chapters the author 
deals especially with his impressions: of 
modern social and industrial problems 
that are weighing so oppressively upon 
the Japanese people. Strikes, schools, 
slums, moving pictures, foreign influ- 
ences, art and the drama are considered 
in an illuminating manner. 

No western man, the author concludes, 
is ever truly at home in an oriental coun- 
try. “There is danger,” he says, “in liv- 
ing there too long, for then one becomes 
either utterly disgusted or quite indif- 
ferent. Japan is a sort of mirage. At 
first it seems a paradise; after a while 
the charm is gone. . . . The whole im- 
pression I have of modern Japan is one 
of skimping. Shirts are short in the 
seams, the green-felt top to a desk short 
on the edges. . . . Japan seems on the 
very verge of breakdown. Inefficiency 
is as rife today as efficiency was 10 years 
ago. There are not enough trains to 
move freight and passengers, not enough 
clerks to move the mail, and not enough 
schools to train the youth demanding 
education.” 

The author thinks that the effect of 
transplanting western ways upon Japan 
is ominous. Artificial enough in them- 
selves, they are not bad, he says, when 
they are the outgrowth of ages of ex- 
perimentation. In Japan, however, there 
is not that growth. The new is plastered 
upon the old, which seemed much grander 
in its ancient simplicity. 

Concerning the peril of Japanese 
world-ambitions, and of racial discrimina- 
tions between brown and white, Mr. 
Greenbie joins the large chorus of other 
writers on the Orient who have grasped 
the simple fact that only a just mutual 
understanding is necessary to lay low 
such dangers. “There are,” he says, 
“some men to whom hatred and vilifica- 
tion are second nature. Some cannot see 
good in any one other than those of their 
own blood. But there are people in 
Japan, as elsewhere, who wish to abolish 
racial discrimination, not only as the poli- 
ticians, who mean by that that discrimi- 
nation against them alone be abolished 
but against others by them. That is dif- 
ferent. The Japanese character is set, 
but malleable. To save Japan from itself 
we must stop exalting it; to save our- 
selves from Japan we must stop con- 
demning it.” 

This is an idea, of course, that will not 
please William Randolph Hearst and the 
very large number of brainless jingoes 
who for many years have been engaged 
in the satanic business of attempting to 
convince the American people that a war 
with Japan is inevitable. 
Imaginary,” by 
New 


Sydney 
York; $4 


Real and 
Harper & Bros., 


“Japan, 
Greenbie; 
net. 

* * 


COMMERCE AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Mr. Friedman’s book is written with 
a view to the development of an Ameri- 
can policy based on fundamental princi- 
ples of frade, and recognizing at the 
same time the tremendous changes 
wrought by the war and the resulting 
difficulties to be overcome. His attitude 
is not merely that of a statistician deal- 
ing with facts at second hand, but is 
founded upon what is apparently an in- 
timate personal knowledge of the trade 
conditions and policies of nations. Mr. 

Friedman is known as the editor of 

“American Problems of Reconstruction” 

and the author of “Labor and Recon- 

struction in Europe.” 

“International Commerce and Reconstruc- 
tion,”’ by Elisha M. Friedman; E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York, 

Books Received 

Shadow-Show,” a novel, by J. H. 

George H. Doran Co., New York; $2 


“The 
Curle; 
net. 

“Chance and Change in China,”’ by A. 8. 
Roe; George H. Doran Co., New York. 

“Ocean Shipping,” by Robert Edwards 
Annin; Century Co., New York; $3 net, 

“Woman,” a novel, by Magdeleine Marx; 
Thomas Seltzer, New York; $1.75 net. 

“Recreation,” by Viscount Grey of Fallo- 
don; Houghton Mifflin Co., New York; $1.25 
net. 

“Our Peter,” a novel, by George Woden; 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York; $2.50 net. 

“On a Passing Frontier,” sketches from 
the Northwest, by Frank B, Linderman; 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

“That Damn Y,” by Katherine Mayo; 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York; $3.50 net. 

“Democracy and Ideals,”’ by John Erskine; 
George H. Doran Co., New York. 

“Terry's Short Cut to Spanish,” 
Philip Terry; Houghton Mifflin Co., 
York; $2 net. 


by T. 
New 
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Ernest Hardcastle dropped into the 
Hennessy grocery department yesterday, 
and asked for “a dozen black hens’ eggs.” 
The puzzled clerk stared at him. “I can’t 
tell a black hen’s egg from a white one’s,” 
he said. 

“IT can,’ said Hardcastle. 

“All right,” responded the clerk, “go 
to it.” 

Hardcastle began to pick through the 
case. 

“Here,” exclaimed the clerk a moment 
later, “you can’t do that, you know. You 
are picking all the big eggs.” 

“Sure I am,” said Ernest. “That’s the 
way you tell a black hen’s egg.” 

Anaconda Standard, 
* + 


IN 1955 


Little Willie: “Father, what does 
‘highball’ mean?” 
Father: “Er—I don’t know, 


Better ask grandpa.” 


Willie. 
Judge. 
g ! 
“How much will this cloth cost a 
yard?” asked the man who was being. 
measured for a suit. 
“Twenty-seven fifty,” 
tailor. 
“Hm,” mused the customer. “I guess 
I don’t need a suit. You'd better just 
make me up a watch-fob.” 
—The American Legion Weekly. 
* * 
The United States may yet have the 
distinction of having been the longest in 
the war. London Opinion. 


replied — the 


* 

Persistent Caller: 
not at home again?” 

New Footman: “No, madam. And 
what’s more, she really is out this time.” 

—World (London). 
* ” 

“Right dress!” bawled the top kick. 
“Out a little there in the center. Mur- 
phy, look at the top button on the sec- 
ond man to your right.” 

“Can’t do it, sarge.” 

“An’ why the gallopin’ 
you?” 

“Because it ain’t there.” 

The American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


“So her ladyship is 


tripe can’t 


Mrs. Peck: 
in America !” 
Mr. Peck: “Yes, dear; you see they 
must have some advantage, to make up 
for prohibition.” —London Opinion. 
* ¥ 
Pair trousers lost, West Hotel dining- 
room, Thursday. Phone Auto 1522. Re- 
ward, —Siousx City Journal. 
” * 

English paper: “Wanted, loud, sec- 
ond-hand gramophone—for reprisals.” 
—Macon Telegraph. 

* * 


“Divorce seems very eas) 


“What kind does Grabber 
play ?” 
“Worst I ever listened to.” 
* ” 
Officer: “What? You want to bor 
row $10? Didn’t you save anything out 
of your pay?” 
Private: “No.” 
Officer (sternly): “No, what?” 
Private: “Married and three chil 
dren.” —American Legion Weekly. 
* . 
“Where did you get these cigars?” 
“A friend of mine sent them up from 
Cuba.” 
“Your friend 
ropes down there.” 
* * 


Ex-buck Bill MeGlook, armed with a 
perfectly good discharge paper and a 
bonus, but still with a distrust of 


of golf 
—Life. 


certainly knows the 
—The Siren. 
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all pre pered in his heart, ap- 
proached the salesman. 

“Ah, yes,” said the smiling clerk, rub- 
bing his hands, “you want a suit. And 
do you 3 want a gh on the trousers?” 

“Say,” roared the belligerent Mc- 
Glook, «don’t get &; with me. Do you 
want a erack on the jaw?” 

—The American Legion Weekly. 
* mm 

Vrs. Gawler: “I expect your baby 
will be much larger when I see her 
again.” 

“\trs. Sharp: “I hope so.” 

—Macon Telegraph. 

* 7 

idith: “Miss Bute thinks you are a 
clever fellow.” 

herdie: “Does she? I guess I'll call.” 

lith: “No, you’d better stay away.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
” * 


Owner of the House (to burglar): 
“Pardon me for disturbing you, but 
would you be so good as to post this 
letter for me? It must go —* It’s 
the premium for my burglary insur- 
ance, —London Opinion. 
* * 
‘Those people never read a newspaper 
from one year’s end to the other.” 
Chat doesn’t matter; they’ve engaged 
a maid who’s lived in about every other 
family on the block.” 
—Baltimore American. 
* * 


\Vagistrate: “Do you want a lawyer 
to defend you?” 

Prisoner: “Not particularly, sir.” 

\Vagistrate: “Well, what do you pro- 
pose to do about the case?” 

Prisoner: “Oh, I’m quite willing to 
drop it, as far as I’m concerned.” 

—London Punch. 
* & 

“Yes, I still have the first pound note 
that I made,” said the gray-haired pas- 
senger,. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed his travel- 
ing acquaintance, “how did you keep it 
so long?” 

Well, it was very imperfect, being 
my first, and I’d have had trouble in 
passing it.’ —London Weekly Telegraph 

* * 

“Yes,” said the vaudeville performer, 
“I sing my own songs.” 

“Would you accept a word of advice?” 

“Of course.” 

“Let some one else sing ’em.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


* * 
“Don’t charge so much for the coat. 
Remember, the cheaper it is the less I 


shall owe you.” 
—Klods Hans (Copenhagen). 
* * 


The last skyrocket and firecracker had 
been shot off, and mother was preparing 
the children for bed. 

“You have all your fingers, all your 


toes, and no one has lost an eye. Our 
nex! celebration will be Thanksgiving.” 
—Life. 
* * 


SPIRITS IN THE HOME 

Widow Nansen: “Now, children, be 

goo! when I am out. Remember papa 
is in the table-leg watching you.” 

—Karikaturen (Christiania), 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Parti.ent ig 20 cents per line (seven words 
to th. line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
adveriisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accep'ed at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
Per |'ne (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
Serte: at the line rate, but will be charged 
for the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Or advertisements entitled to Special 
Not classification will be accepted for 
pub’ ation herein, 

Ac-vertisements under this heading are 
transient amd the advertisers’ responsibility 
is net necessarily vouched for by The North- 
Westcrn Miller. 

Couy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in too issue of the following Wednesday. 

1 should accompany all orders. 
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HELP WANTED 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—ABOUT AUG. 1, ASSISTANT 
miller, engineers, flour packers, loaders; 
good wages, steady employment. Address 
et care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
° 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 
Wanted—A good, live, spring 
wheat flour salesman for New 
England territory. Address J. 
G. Davis Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for Iowa, one acquainted with 
trade preferred; salary and commission; 
excellent proposition for right man; give 
references and experience first letter. Wil- 
lis Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas. 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN 
for Iowa. Must be reliable and 
experienced. Give references 
and experience in first letter. 
Address The Century Milling 


Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in south- 
eastern states territory; good salary to 
man who can qualify for the position; give 
references and experience in first letter. 
Address Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR A WA- 
ter-power mill, wheat and rye; modern 
machinery, in good order; state experi- 
ence, age, wages required and references; 
must be good judge of wheat and flour. 
Address 3371, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 





Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 
WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT FOR 


feed plant; must be a chemist and have 
practical experience in mixing feeds to 
obtain best feeding results; a good position 
for one who will take an interest in the 
work and has plenty of initiative; commu- 
nicate at once. Address 3344, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MICHIGAN REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Large Kansas milling company, 
now increasing its capacity, has 
opening for an experienced flour 
salesman capable of successfully 
selling an exceptionally high- 
grade flour exclusively to the 
better class of car-lot bakers 
throughout Michigan. 

Trade acquaintance necessary 
and must reside within state. 
Will arrange reasonable definite 
guarantee payment basis with 
opportunity to make additional 
earnings depending upon volume 
of business produced. 

Co-operation from mill office 
and quality and uniformity of 
flour can be depended upon. To 
avoid delay give references and 
sales experiences in first letter. 
Address 664, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED — ONE HIGH-GRADE FLOUR 
salesman to travel New York and Penn- 
sylvania; prefer man capable of acting as 
sales-manager but who is willing to travel 





LARGE SOUTHERN. MINNESOTA MILL 
heels mill chemist at once. Address 3377, 
car. Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


siderably first year; share in business 
to.man who can produce; state full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address Evrbest 
Milling Corporation, Erie, Pa. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN EXPERI- 
enced in keeping the books of up-to- 
date mill for similar position in Okla- 
homa; should have executive ability and 
be able to assume responsibility by go- 
ing ahead; your future depends upon 
yourself; state salary you would be 
willing to start for, age, whether mar- 
ried or single, and references. Address 
662, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY SIZE; 
good references; steady job wanted; have: 
my own tools; state wages in first letter, 
Address 3376, caré Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SALESMAN FOR INDIANA WITH A 
southwestern mill, selling car-lot buyers; 
know the trade and can give best of ref- 
erences. Address 3362, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








ASSISTANT FOR 
SALES DEPARTMENT 


Wanted, an assistant for sales de- 
partment of 1,500-bbl hard and soft 
wheat flour mill; ‘experience both 
in office and travelling work; ex- 
perience with hard wheat flour game 
especially desired. Address 666, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo, 





OHIO REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Large Kansas milling company, 
now increasing its capacity, has 
opening for an experienced flour 
salesman capable of successfully 
selling an exceptionally high- 
grade flour to the better class 
of jobbers and car-lot bakers 
throughout the northern half of 
Ohio. 

Trade acquaintance necessary 
and must reside within the ter- 
ritory.. Will arrange reasonable 
definite guaranty payment basis 
with opportunity to make addi- 
tional earnings, depending upon 
volume of business produced. 

Co-operation from mill office, 
also quality and uniformity of 
flour, can be depended upon. To 
avoid delay give references and 
experience in first letter. Ad- 
dress 665, care . Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN A 250- 
bbl mill grinding spring and hard winter 
wheats; must be capable of taking night 
run when plant is in full-time operation; 
this position is largely day work and offers 
an excellent opportunity for a man who 
is willing to work; the mill is located in a 
prosperous city of 19,000 population; give 
reference, experience and salary expected 
in first letter; also advise if married. 
Michigan Milling Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





FLOUR SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Large spring wheat mill is in 
need of the services of several 
high-class salesmen for New 
York state, Wisconsin, northern 
Michigan and western Iowa; lib- 
eral compensation to result pro- 
ducers. Give references and ex- 
perience in first letter; all ap- 
plications will .be treated as 
strictly confidential. Address 
3369, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman by established flour jobber in 
large western city; position now open; will 
pay straight salary or salary and com- 
mission combined; in making application, 
state length of experience, brands and 
grades of flour previously sold by you, 
class of trade you called on, whether gro- 
cery, baker, manufacturer or jobber; give 
us former trade and employers’ refer- 
ences; salary expected; when can begin 
work; whether married or single, and 
mention full particulars in detail by let- 
ter; all correspondence will be treated as 
confidential. Address 663, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER, HARD OR SOFT 
wheat; any location; life experience with 
all makes of machinery. Address 3312, 
eare Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER, HARD OR SOFT 
wheat; any location; life experience with 
all makes of machinery. Address 3384, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales-manager by young man 31 years of 
age, with 10 years’ general office experi- 
ence in the milling and grain business; 
good references. Address 3364, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL IN 
central states; wide experience in milling 
all kinds of wheat; can give references or 
come on approval; age 47, married. Ad- 
dress 3359, care ‘Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER, TO 
take charge of a mill of 200 bbis and up 
where high quality flour and yield is 
appreciated; have good trade connections. 
Address “Experience, ” 3375, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


POSITION TO TAKE CHARGE OF AND 
operate Midget Marvel or long system flour 
mill; make good flour and close clean-up; 
open for position Aug. 1; married; 40 
years old; state salary. Address 3363, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











BY EXPERIENCED CEREAL CHEMIST, 
college graduate, two years’ experience in 
manufacturing and flour milling chemis- 
try, control, efficiency and research; em- 
ployed but desires change; any promising 
position considered. Address 3379, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


MILL AGENT AND SALESMAN WISHES 
connections with a first-class northwestern 
mill as representative; known to all New 
England bakers, also jobbers; salary or 
commission basis; also about ready to put 
on a selling force. Address 3334, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








THOROUGHLY COMPETENT TRAFFIC 
manager, in charge of traffic department 
for 15 years, familiar with grain, feed and 
seed rates, and an expert on transit, seeks 
a new position; am competent to argue 
rate cases before commissions. Address 
R. T. B., 3382, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AN EXECUTIVE OF 15 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in white corn milling is open for 
position of general manager of up-to-date 
plant; understands thoroughly every phase 
of the business, including supervision of 
sales and advertising as well as the pur- 
chasing of the grain and mill operation. 
Address 3381, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS BOOKKEEPER- ACCOUNTANT OR AS- 
sistant manager; five years’ experience in 
mill office with full charge of pay-rollis, 
accounting and taking of inventories; want 
a position where chance for advancement 
is good; age 26, married; can furnish Al 
references; prefer West, but would con- 
sider other territory if position is good; 
state salary in first letter. Address 3385, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLER OF 
lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 
oats milling; have made a specialty of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
planned, built and remodeled mills of this 
kind successfully; have handled mills of 
large capacity, including packing depart- 
ment; good reasons for changing and can 
furnish A No, 1 references. Address “Su- 
perintendent,” 3158, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 

AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill from 300 to 1,200 bbis capacity, 
by a thorough, reliable, capable man 40 
years old; 24 years’ practical experience 
in milling spring and winter wheats; 
strictly temperate and always on the job; 
eight years in present position; would 
consider assistant to superintendent in 
large mill; if you want a reliable miller 
write me; references exchanged. Address 
L., 3861, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 














SALESMAN WITH 10 YEARS’ FLOUR 
sales experience desires connection in 
western Pennsylvania or entire state with 
high-class spring or Kansas mill; I am 
now selling to the most reputable trade in 
the territory and have always secured 
quite a volume; with the right kind of a 
mill, can increase materially; could start 
July 15 or Aug. 1; salary and commission 
preferable; details and references will be 
given by addressing 3366, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

BY 1 UP- TO- DATE HEAD MILLER WITH 
25 years’ practical experience in hard and 
soft wheat, also rye, corn and buckwheat 
milling; have been head miller in 250-bbl 
mill for the last seven years; northwestern 
states preferred; am also good millwright 
and can always keep mill in first-class 
condition; guarantee best results; first- 
class references as to my character and 
ability; can come on short notice; state 
size of mill and wages paid. Address 3370, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS TRAFFIC-MANAGER BY YOUNG MAN 
of 26, married; now employed as traffic- 
manager of one of largest flour mills in the 
Southwest, but desire change; 10 ye 
railroad and industrial traffic experience; 
thoroughly trained in rates, transit privi- 
leges, claims, car service; capable of han- 
dling traffic departmez:; A-1 references; 
Oklahoma preferred, but will consider oth- 
er states; will also consider position as as- 
sistant traffic-manager, with chance for 
advancement; all letters given honest con- 
sideration. Address 3368, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


(Continued on next page.) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





150-BBL RYE FLOUR MILL, 50-BBL MAR- 


vel wheat and feed mill; storage capacity 
10,000 bus grain, flour storage 1,000 bbis; 
good steam outfit, all in first-class condi- 
tion, with opportunity to take over the 
town light service; located Minnesota, Ad- 
dress 3332, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapol 





ONE DOUBLE STAND 9x30 STYLE “A” 


Allis rolls, caliper 8%, corrugated 16 to the 
inch, $300; four Nordyke & Marmon 7x18 
double stand, full caliper, each $200; one 
9x30 Northway feed mill, two-pair-high, 
$450; one Invincible drop gear bran and 
feed packer, $125; elevator, 40-ft center, 
8x3 cups, each $30; complete shafting, pul- 


oe 
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7 325 h-p compound tandem Twin 
FOR SALE ine engine, with jet condenser. 
One 10 h-p upright engine. 
One Gould Triplex wate er feed pump. 
One Dodge water softener. 
Five Nordyke No. 2 wheat heaters; 1 Columbian 
wheat steamer. 


One Fairbanks-Morse 1,000-gallon steam fire pump. 

Two Fairbanks 5 h-p gasoline engines. 

One. Howe 8 h-p gasoline engine. 

One American 60-inch fan. 

All the above machinery with valves, piping and 
fittings in good condition. 


C, S. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 


: leys, belting, shipped on approval at half 

MANITOBA 100-BBL MILL PROPERTY of new price. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
for sale, consisting of mill, two elevators 201 Millers & Traders Bank Building, Min- 
of 53,000 bus capacity, flour and feed neapolis. 
warehouses, etc; mill runs year around, 
doing a good steady business; owner 
wishes to dispose of same at once, so party 
buying could start in on new crop about 
Sept. 1. For particulars address The 
Northwestern Miller, 1001 Lumsden Build- 
ing, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—TO BUY OR LOCATE AN 
established flour and feed business in some 
good town. Address Edward Wiley, Lock 
Box 331, Richland Center, Wis. : 














MILL FOR SALE 
WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 

flour and mill products. Do not 
This proposition consists of lot overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
200 ft front by 140 ft deep and market and deterioration claims. 
improved with elevator house, We have an extensive. organization 
mill and three warehouses. for handling these matters. Refer- 
Complete and in first-class con- ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 

- dition in every respect. Three- Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
ear switch; located in the heart bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
of Illinois. Great transportation Association and the Traffic Club of 
facilities for outgoing and in- Minneapolis. 
coming freight. Established This service is furnished on a per- 
1853. Will only consider deal centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


which includes trade-mark 
brands, right of firm name, THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


good will, etc. Bona fide money- 
maker. Easy terms. Act 

e ee + 1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
quick. Write for complete in SHianeapolia, Sian. 


formation. 


Capacity 350 bbls per day. 
Business established 67 years. 





William Eichenbaum, 
345 N. Blizabeth Street, 
Chicago, Ill. WAREHOUSES AND TRUCK FOR SALE— 
Flour warehouse on tracks, St. Paul, Minn; 
feed mill, warehouse and grain storage, 
Buffalo Lake, Minn; one 1%-ton Maxwell 
truck, good as new. Berry Brothers, Hec- 

tor, Minn, 


BOOKS 


mentioned in The North- 





Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 


JAMES CHAPPELLE, Manager. 











A GOOD GOING GRAIN AND MILLING 
proposition is offered for sale at an at- 
tractive price by the owners, who wish to 
retire from business; property consists of 
a modern grain elevator, 200-bb] flour mill, 
26-bbI rye and buckwheat mill, 20-ton 
chicken feed plant, 30-ton feed plant, 125- 
case cereal packaging department, also 
custom feed mills, etc; everything in fine 
condition; good: railroad facilities; full 
particulars on request. Address 3367, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CoO. 


627 First Ave.No. Minneapolis, Minn. 





EFFICIENCY IN MILLING 


BEGINS WITH THE PRIME MOVER 


Water Power Mills Equipped with 


SMITH HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


Operate with a Minimum Maintenancs Cost 


western Miller, with few 





exceptions, may be ob- 
tained from the 


Write Dept. ““O"" for 
Bulletin of Designs. 


State your recuire- 
ments and let us 
suggest the 
kind of unit needed. 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO,, York, Pa. 
BOSTON: 176 Federal St. CHICAGO: 76 W. Monroe St.. MONTREAL: 405 Power Bldg. 


BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 











If you are interested in 


BOOKS 


send for our Monthly 
Review of New Books— 
mailed free upon request. 








The only modern 


Riverside Code cereal s code in 


xistence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $4.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 














Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
Life experience my guarantee. Finest credentials. Resultssure. My Books ‘Book of Receipts” 
and “Milling Lessons”’ 50c¢ each ; k of Formulas”’ $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the Miller 
and Milling Engineer’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 


eign $6.75. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind-, U. S. A, 


ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO. 


1216-24 South Eighth St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Mill Supplies | 
Dufour Bolting Cloth 


and Belting 











ROLLS 


Reground and 
Corrugated 




















